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rcB flie lamented death of my brother, John Leycester 
Adolpbus, in 1862, I have been constantly urged to 
publish my recollections of my father. The cares and 
occupations of married life, however, rendered such a 
task impossible, and even now, when in my solitude it is 
pleasure and relief to me to revive old scenes and 

Tshed memories, I do it with regret that an abler 
■pen could not accomplish what I know would have 
been a labour of love to a son who looked on his father 
with the truest respect, admiration, and affection. 

By the help of diaries and my memory, which is a 
pretty correct one, I hope to bring back some scenes to 
the recollection of those old enough to remember tbem, 
and to interest younger readers in the events of many 
'ears back, and the sayinga and doings of a man whose 

le they have heard as one of the celebrities of his 
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Jh0t laoK if JLiilj^ftiis win ae raBanc 
XA idien I i&bl flupe a insrifiaise n. soif 
jt wiai :iai tfc^ a»Li oaTc »3l imi kai^w^ ii^ iTl^ 

as to w&at I aoi afecfi fiy nfeierake. 

XadL tfctf ii iUErcf&n; vi3 be farm^ i^ ^ 
fr^wjof £arf sj fiuber kcpc dona^ dae baer p«i 
itt fife. In qoociiif firm diss I ouKst oeo^oftilhr 
the rak of bexBf dw«^ cgoCBideU. Ia so m^t of 
ike txmcu mj aaae kiaoirmnT imtiooed. and as tfe 
Ofklj d^ai^ier of m man of wmm acd stn^ fecfiuB 
often with Okore pnue than it maj be ^4igitt becoBiiur 
m me to make poblic Bat in snppresai^ sadi kbid 
expremons I should detract from his amiable qwditiesL 
and nrA represent him as he was — the most deroted. 
kind, and affiecticmate of parents. I must, theRfore. 
crare fargireness for retaining a few passages of tiiig 
kin/I ; bat I shall onlj do so when necessary to iUnstrmte 
scenes or relate facts which I should feel it a duty to do 
in bis own words. Unfortnnatelj, and much to his 
regret, be did not in his younger days write a copious 
|//fjmal, but simply noted down what he had done in the 
rlay. Tn making extracts from the descriptiTe journals 
fA' the. Ia«t seven years of his life, I must crave in- 
Itttgence should anj of the anecdotes I may quote have 
ilip<;are^l els^;where, as is but too probable. I shall now 
l>«gjri by an extract from a very old paper, found after his 
diratb^ in which he gives an account of his earliest years. 
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•'1 was born August 7th, 1768, in Loudon. My 
tther was obliged yery soon nfter to go to Germany, 
where he was born, on family affairs, and I remained 
(then only about two years old), under the care of 
great uncle, a widower, living in Sackville Street, 
one of the most fashionable localities in town, and 
ftljoying an ample fortune. None of the tine houses in 
Mary-le-bone were then contemplated, the superb ones 
in Picesidilly not begun, nothing beyond Dover Street 
having been attempted. My uncle afterwards moved 
to Cleveland Kow, St. James's. My greatest amuse- 
ment was Fores's caricature shop at the corner of Sack- 
ville Street, where in compliment to my uncle, I had the 
privilege of going and turning overall the wonderful 
caricatures of Rowlandson and Gilray; that shop still 
remains." 

"I always look hack to my childhood as a sad and 
dreary time. [ was sent to school at six years old (in 
1774), and hove a distinct recollection from that time 
of the passages of my own life, and the most striking 
public events. 

" Ihe iirstof these which made an impression on me was 
the contest between Mr. Wilkes and Sir Willium Beau- 
champ Proctor, for Middlesex. I remember the carriages 
passing our school at Hammersmith on Thursday to 
Brentford — theories of 'Wilkes forever!' 'Number 
forty-five V Our biggest boy went out, and got a black 
eye for crying ' Proctor for ever!' The man who kept 
this school was named Fletcher, a very worthless fellow, 

* And li Uiorc to Ihia da; , oue of Uie oldeal in LodiIod, I gIiouIiI lliiiik. 
B 2 
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and a striking instance of the carelessness with which 
children are often entrusted to such people. 

^^ My uncle was attracted by a newspaper advertise- 
nient^ but he was grossly deceivetl, for Fletcher had only 
been a drudge in an attorney's office, and except writing 
a very beautiful hand, he really knew nothing. He was 
Tery passionate and cruel. In the first half-year I was 
flogged twelve times, besides daily canings and violent 
ear-pinchings, a punishment he delighted in, and to 
which I attribute a hard swelling on the upper part of 
my right ear, which I believe to be cartilages broken 
by the heartless fellow. His poverty as well as his 
diabolical nature made him keep the boys on miserable 
diet and very short allowance. I can safely say that at 
no one moment while I was there was I satisfied with 
food. Had I had tender parents to receive and listen 
to my complaints, I should of course soon have been re- 
moved from such misery. But I had little intercourse 
with my great uncle; he was quite unused to children 
and I dared not make complaints that would give him 
trouble and perhaps ofience, so I continued to suffer and 
say nothing about it. 

'' At Christmas, 1775, Fletcher removed his goods 
clandestinely from Hammersmith. We were all called 
up at midnight that our beds might be packed and 
carted, and the next day we were sent home. I re- 
turned to him after the holidays to a pretty house he 
had taken at Clapton. I went there in a memorable 
hard frost in the beginning of 1776. I think the snow 
lay on the ground till April. At this place our misery 
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was even more intense. To gain the scanty daily supply 
the boys' clothes were taken to the pawnbrokers. At 
length the bailiffs came in and levied an execution ; 
the place was evacuated by the master and mistress, and 
the few remaining boys were locked up in a garret, 
where they might have perished, but providentially 
their cries reached the ears of a baker who was passing 
near the house ; he got upstairs and released them. 
From this calamity I was saved by an extraordinary 
circumstance. On the Sunday preceding, my uncle's 
butler took a walk to see me ; the other boys were out, 
tut a suit of clothes could not be mustered for me, so I 
was left at home alone, with trousers too short, a waist- 
coat too long, and a coat not belonging to either. I 
was amusing myself as best I could in the forecourt, 
when the servant came up and saw me through the rail- 
ing, llad he rung the bell I should have been denied 
to him. He had, however, seen quite enough, and re- 
turned the next day with my uncle's commands, and 
took me home. So I was safe in Sackville Street, while 
the others were locked up, and in danger of starving. 
This is the first of the merciful escapes which have 
formed the most conspicuous features of my favourable 
fortune. 

"I was sent after this to a really good school, and 
passed the holidays with my uncle up to the age of 
sixteen." 

This is indeed a fiightful account. Mr. Squcers's 
school, immortalised by Dickens, was a pei'fect Paradiee 
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in comparison widi die Fletcfaer horrois. My ftdier's 
memorandmn tells abo of dradfiil Tice and immoralitj, 
which I hare not leoonied. 

A circomstanoe oocnmd worth menlioiiing when m j 
father was at his nncle*s for the holidays. He went to 
caU on a lad j of high &shion and great heantj, re- 
siding in Albonarle Street. When she saw him she 
exclaimed ^ Bless me, Jacky, jon hare a man's hat !" 
It was the first he had erer had, and he had come on 
purpose to shew it. The tovdj ladj pat it cm, and 
looking at herself in the glass, exclaimed ^I shdl 
ride in the park in joor hat.** The horses came to the 
door, and she did go in his hat. From that daj to this 
the man's hat has been the fashion. It was at once 
adopted, and has constantly kept its ground, in spite 
of occasional attempts at innovation — still my father's 
hat remains the fashion. 

It is now time to speak of the Adolphns family. My 
father's grandfather, Dr. Adolphns, was domestic 
physician to Frederick the Great, King of Prussia. He 
was distinguished by his abilities, and published two 
or three works of some note. One called ^^Histoire des 
Diables Modemes," dated ** k Londres, 1763." The 
author in his dedication to the King of Prussia, pro- 
tests that on a close examination of Scipio, Caesar, 
Augustus, Cato, Epaminondas, Frederick the Great, 
Elector of Bradenburg, Louis XIV., Marshal Turenne, 
the Duke of Marlborough, and Prince Maurice of 
Saxony, be cannot find among them all " la grande 
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CHAPTER ir. 



VOYAGE TO THE WEST INDIES. 



, "St. Kjtt's was at the time I went there under the 
dominion of the French, who had captured it in the 
American War, hat as the English form of Govern- 

' ment continued, it was thought that my knowledge 
of the Trench language would make me very use- 
ful, and I was therefore urged to make all possible pro- 
ficiency. To obtain something like perfection I was 
sent for the last six months of 1783 to board in a 
French family. 

" When the Island was restored to Great Britain at 
the peace of 1 783, it was doubted whether the French 
language would he of any use to me, and the idea of 
sending me to St. Kitt's was almost abandoned, but 
Mr. Henry, my uncle's agent, arriving in England in 
the Autumn, seemed very anxious to have me in his 
office, so it was determined I should go, and prepara- 
tions were accordingly made for my departure. 

"Nothing makes a greater impression on the mind than 
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the first separation from friends and departure from our 
native country. Few boys had such slight ties and at- 
tachments as I had. I had arrived at the age of fifteen 
and scarcely knew my father and mother. My uncle's 
habits were suf h as did not favour any fistmiliar approach 
to him. When at home for my holidays, his servant, 
out of livery, was my principal companion. Among my 
schoolfellows I had formed only one strong firiendship ; 
this was with George Roebuck, nephew of Mr. Steuart, 
an architect, with whom he was studying for the same 
profession. Yet I viewed with great pain and reluctance 
the necessity of going abroad, and felt a dreadfiil de- 
pression of spirits, which was not counteracted by any 
defined hopes or expectations. 

" I was to set out for Portsmouth on a Monday. The 
Sunday preceding I passed with my father and mother, 
and quitted them late in the evening. As the hours of 
the family with whom I lived were very late, t deter- 
mined to sit all night in an easy chair and wait till six 
o'clock in the morning, when my uncle's servant and 
my friend Roebuck had agreed to call and accompany 
me to the office of Mr. Henry, in Basinghall Street. 
By an extraordinary act of boyish caprice I waited till 
the family were all asleep, and .then taking the key of 
the street door in my pocket, went once more to my 
father's, and remained with him and my mother till 
five o'clock, when I ran all the way back again and 
replaced myself in the arm chair till I was called. 

"Arrived at Mr. Henry's, I found my early rising had 
all been thrown away, for Captain Hayes meant to set 
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oat by tbe night coach at ten o'clock. Little known, 
therefore, in the family, I shoul<l have spent a dreary 
and cheerless day but for the kindness of the widow 
of one of his sons, a beautiful young woman who 
became afterwards one of ray truest and best friends- 
She married secondly. Sir Thomas Reid, Chairman of 
the East India Company, and was mother of the late Sir 
John Rae Reid, Bart. Among the kind attentions paid 
me, Mr. Henry found my trunk unfit for sea-service, and 
bought me a very handsome new one, and old Mrs. 
Henry, fearing the ills I might undergo from travelling 
by night at this season of the year, presented me with 
an overwhelming woollen cap. When the hour of my 
departure arrived they all took leave of me with the 
greatest kindness; a tear fell from the eye of Mrs. 
Henry, and amidst all their good wishes I was consigned 
to the care of a servant, who safely conducted me to 
Captain Hayes. 

'* Before this period my longest journey from London 
had l>een to Richmond. I now experienced what I 
imagine will never again be known in England — that a 
Btage coach took 18 hours (from ten at night till four 
the next afternoon) to travel from London to Ports- 
mouth. But at that period mail coaches had not 
begun to travel, and tlie present system of short stages 
ftod relays was not so much as dreamt of. Considering 
fay age and the manner in which I had spent tiie nights 
(Bf Sunday and Monday, it is not surprising that, worn 
oat with fatigue, I went to bed immediately on arriving 
at the Inn, and slept till noon the nest day, when I was 
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awakened by Captain Hayes who had bought me a bed for 
the voyage, which my friends in London had from igno- 
rance omitted, pat me into a boat, and sent me on board 
the good ship " Stanley," off the Mother Bank. 

" The following day the Captain came on board with 
three other passengers and a large party of their friends 
who were to sail with them to the West of England, 
and travel up by land. The ship got under weigh, an 
elegant dinner was served, and the evening spent in great 
gaiety. This was on the 18th of December. 

'' It was dark when we started, consequently I per- 
ceived nothing but the usual circumstances which 
agitate men at the beginning of the first voyage : the 
clatter of cordage, the cry of the boatswain and steers- 
man, the noise and cries of the sailors in executing 
their commands, and the ringing of bells which de- 
notes the transit of half hours. One natural phenome- 
non struck me, as I suppose it has every one before 
and since : the glittering sparks which in the darkness 
of night illuminated the water. In the morning I saw 
with surprise the land appearing to fly from us as we 
passed it, and I felt that sinking of the heart, that feel- 
ing of everlasting separation which I am told invariably 
attends the leaving of our mother country. I had few 
friends, few connections, business was untried, love was 
unknown to me, yet I felt (if the idea is founded on 
truth), like Mandrakes torn up shrieking from the 
mother-earth. The strangers went on shore, sent off 
with three hearty cheers from all on board, and now I 
became one cast into life without a human being to 
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command or advise me, and doomed at my early age to 
think and act for myself. 

The society in which I found myself was most agree- 
able. Captain Hayes (an Irishman) was a gentleman of 
a kind heart and amiable manners, and perfect in his 
profession. Major Chapman, of the Royal Artillery, 
who was going out professionally to Dominica, and had 
seen much of the world in his travels during the War; 
Mr. Dominick Mead going to take possession of his 
estates in Montserrat. These two gentlemen were pre- 
disposed to be kind to me, as they were well acquainted 
with ray uncle, and slightly with my father. As a 
steerage passenger, there was a clever young man of 
colour, nephew of Mr. Priddy, of St. Kitt's. He spoke 
French well and knew a little Latin. He had 
started the business of a ship builder, and was going to 
reside at bis uncle's establishment in St, Eitt's, called 
' The Salt Pans ;' the best, if not the only place in the 
Leeward Islands, where vessels could be repaired. He 
dined with the steward, and was not allowed to come 
into the cabin. 

" When the first emotions are overcome and the misery 
of the sea sickness surmounted, nothing can be more 
moaotouous than the life of those who are not interested 
in the care and management of the ship. But when I 
speak of sea sickness, let it not be treated as a slight or 
imaginary evil. For my own part I scarcely felt it ; 
just a moment at meal-times and it was over, and even 
this lasted but a few days; but some were sick without 
intermission, from the beginning of the voyage till we 
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had passed the Island of If addra, which, as our TOjage 
was interropted, was a fnll fortnight. Thej lay in 
cabins q>po8ite to each other, incapable of food, and 
bowling and groaning moat doloroodj. 

^^ I said oar Toyage was interrupted; we had been at 
sea seven days with light, easy weather, not sufficient 
for very rapid progress^ and were entering the Bay of 
Biscay when we were hailed by a Tessel coming in the 
other direction, whose captain being asked by a speaking 
trumpet what weather he had had, answered, ^ Plow, 
plow like the tyfids.' We sent a boat on board and 
bought some chests of oranges and boxes of figs, which 
we found a great relief. On the following, being 
Christmas day, we entered the Bay of Biscay, and we 
found the ' Tyfel ' ready for our reception. When the 
wind began to blow, one of us said to Hayes as he came 
into the cabin ; 

" * Why, Captain, here's a gale, I think.* 

^' ^ Aye, gentlemen,' said he, ^ much more than a gale, 
it blows a very severe storm.' 

" While he was saying this the steward, a Mulatto, ran 
down the companion steps, exclaiming, ^ Man oberbode, 
man oberbode." The Captain ran upon deck instantly, 
and I into the quarter gallery, close under the window of 
which I saw the poor fellow struggling bravely, though 
hopelessly for life, for the ship was scudding from him 
at the rate (I should guess) of ten miles an hour. To 
put about or to stop the ship would have been useless, if 
not impossible ; a boat could not live in the sea if they 
had put it out ; • hen*coops were thrown overboard but in 
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Tain ; and the men who went up aloft to see the last of 
him, saw him overwhelmed and lost in the waves. On 
how little does man's life depend! this poor fellow in 
going aloft found himself encumbered hy a hlack silk 
handkerchief which was bound round his head but fell 
over his eyes; inconsiderately he let go the shrouds with 
both hands to remove the inconvenience, the ship gave 
a pitch, and he was cast into the water where he perished. 
Captain Hayes, to the honour of his feelings, came 
r^Bto the cabin and sat down in a flood of tears, and wring- 
h is hands and exclaiming 'Oh my poor boy! Oh 
my poor boy V 

" In the Hay of Biscay, and under the dominion of this 
dreadful weather, we lay, or rather were tossed about 
for eleven days, when we came in sight of Madeira. 
Here we had a new adventure, the road of Fuuchal is 
not easy of approach, and as the wind was, there appear- 
ed a probability that we might be heating about several 
days before we reached it in the usual course. There 
was another passage between two rocks of great height, 
and very near to one another, called " Los Desertos." 
With a strong leading wind this might he accomplished 
nnd in a very short space of time, but if the wind flagged 
for a single moment the current was sure to carry 
the ship on one or other of the rocks. Capt? Uayes 
tried the experiment bravely and successfully. In about 
half an hour, 1 think, we were in the road of Funchal, 
the Fortugnese Guardas carae on board, and one of them, 
an old man, declared that in many many years that he 
had been employed, be had never seen a ship of our size 
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*- 1 was MHT, iv ^ firs iok, i» kad om a 

akare. AH ^ paaaai^gcB veu logedKc, b« so fierae 
liie sorf ai FkbcUL likai vktarvfr ewe cmU be uken 
l)j poiiuDg im At hoax ssom <■!■!■ j^ sad aD oilier 
Beazks,dbe sea washed otvt as aad the boat was swamped 
TLere was a gxest acthitr aad bvstk in cairjiog 
as ashore, aad as a ^ecuKa of b j bo jish prejadioey a 
tall young negro, whose head appaared aD ejes and 
teeth, i^esented himself to canr me oa his shoulders. 
I shnmk back in disgast, feeling that I would rather 
encounter any peril than {daoe mjsdf in his arms. A 
stnrd J Fortngnese, boweTer, came and caught ludd of 
me and the business was dcme in a mooient. At Ma- 
deira I was stnick only with those nordties which 
impress themselTcs on the minds of any young persons. 
I was astonished to feel hot, almost sultry weather early 
in January ; I was pleased to see flowers in their stages 
of greenness and ripeness, upon the orange trees; I 
laughed at the nuns, all I saw being old and ugly, and 
was amused with the priests, with one of whom I con- 
versed in school-boy Latin. I dined at a tavern with 
Taylor, and was terrified when the landlord presented a 
bill amounting to 22,000 milreas! I anticipated a 
prison, but was much relieved by finding that about 
IOh. a bead cleared the reckoning. At Madeira we 
learnt from a King's ship the news of the downfall of 
the (yoalition Administration. 

^^ We staid at Madeira five days, but getting soon into 
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i Trade-winds, the rest of ( 



r voyage was extremely ' 
ninteresting. At crossing the Line I was 
wet through by the discharge of a bucket of water from 
the hand of a roguish sailor, and very well laughed at by 
Captain Hayes for neglecting bis caution, and going on 
deck before he gave me leave. 

I "Never shall I forget the enchanting but fallacious 
ipression that was made upon my mind by the first 
jht of a West India Island. I forget which of them 
i first approached but I saw in the glare of a powerful 
DShine the intense green foliage, the golden glitter of 
E ripe sugar-canes, the purple hue of some other 
plantations, the rocks which seemed to support the sky, 
an d the gloomy woods with which they were covered. 
^HLthongbt the visions of fairy splendour would be re- 
^^Bted when I should land amid these splendid scenes, 
^DUt on my arrival at Easse Terre, St. Kitt's, found, to 
my surprise and morti6cation, a hot solitary beach, un- 
paved streets, bordered with wooden houses supported 
by low stone walls, no glass windows, but shutters lik^ 
Venetian blinds, which they call jalousies, and a general 
appearance which to me, who bad last come from London, 
seemed the very emblem of meannesss and desolation.* 
" Hayes conducted me to a house, which, when preju- 
dice had vanished, I found to be very good and com- 
modious, kept by Mr. Wall (Mr. Henry's deputy) to 
ilose lady I was introduced and who informed me I 
t to consider my abode as fixed there. 

wliich on otber daja belonged 
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CHAPTER IIL 



"ST. Knr's, JANUARY, 1784. 



^^ Arrived and established in the hoose af Mr. < Wall 
my life assumed a new shape. For the first time I was 
not a papil, and was, except when in the office, my own 
master. It were little worth while to describe what I 
observed daring my residence at St. Kitt's ; to speak of 
the heat of the days and the suddenness of the nights, 
the loudness of the thunder, and the proAise torrents of 
rain, the richness of the fruits, the swiftness of the 
lizards, the plaintive noise of the snakes amid the sugar- 
canes, the swarms of monkeys, the ugliness of Guanas, 
the venom of scorpions and centipedes, and the beauti- 
ful and glittering enamel of the humming birds, all 
these, however striking, can be observed only in detail, 
and produce no combined or united effect on the senses. 
'' The human species, although producing considerable 
varieties, was far from lofty or aspiring in its growth. Of 
the slaves, as I never lived on a plantation, I saw only 
those »rho belonged to, or for purposes of business or 
pleasure visited the town, and so far as I had oppor- 
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tunit^ of observing, they appenred in a state of extra- 
ordinary happiness; they were well fed and well looking, 
pert, conceited, and voluptuous. The light employment 
of the house negroes formed a great reproach to their 
proprietors, and the favouritism they enjoyed was often 
deemed a cause of their corruption and wickedness. 
^^pe woman was employed to wash, another to iron, and 
^Hfiiird to fold the linen. To every child in a family 
^^pe servant was assigned, whose only business it was to 
attend on Ully Massa or Missy. 1 saw nothing of field 
negroes except when they came to town to bring sere- 
iTood for the kitchen, or green grass for the stable, and 
these they always sold for their own profit. 

" It was while I was in St. Kitt's that the question of 
abolishing the slave trade first began to be agitated in 
public; the enquiries which afterward took place in 
Parliament demonstrated a degree of cruelty in the con- 
duct of this traffic which was not then generally known, 
^bnt, as it was apprehended that the destruction of that 
^^■de must be followed by the emancipation of the 
^Httent race of slaves, the proposition excited no 
mconsiderable alarm; the abolitionists, however, by 
studied dissimulation, endeavoured to stifle this feeling 
by contending that they sought only the destruction of 
the trade, and that to impute to them a desire to plunder 
individuals and alter the whole nature of constituent 
property was a weak invention of the enemy calculated 
only to create a groundless fear. That this pretence 
was false is now triumphantly avowed by their advocate, 
agent, and historian, Mr. Clarkson. 
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^* I Haw once, the cargo of a Guinea ship landed the 
iirgnu's gnzcd about them with curiosity and apparent 
■iitiMfiiotion, they bore no mark of seyerity on thdr 
iKTHoi), or famine in their looks, but I saw only the 
hiiiiliiig; I never saw the ships, and this boyish obeem- 
tioi) of mine on a single specimen, and perhaps a select 
|NM'tion of a cargo, is not to be put in counterpoise with 
tiin alHiotiiig and appalling display of cruelty and pri- 
vation oxttMulcd even to the air and light of heaven, of 
da}'N and nights passed in cramped positions, and of the 
luilorrrd i*xcn*/iso by which languid or suppressed circu- 
la I ion waM to 1k) restored, and the poor creatures oouped 
np liir the market. 

'* Mr, Wall luvame the purchaser of two fine boys out 
of llii« cwvfin: in tlio wantonness of my age, I suggested 
hi MiM. Wall that one of them should be called Toby (a 
iili'li nanii* Uy which his familiars designated her husband), 
liMl nlii', in tnie Hpirit of feminine revenge, called him 
Jnlin, in ridSeulo of mo. In giving names to negroes a 
KiMiiJ liniil III' fun and some pedantry prevailed; some 
iiM'rivnd AlViiNin appellatives, others tho<e of renowned 
I'liiinli UvviWH or great men, such as Ormond, Marlbro', 
riniiliiini. < )ne f(cnt.|ennin named his whole train after 
lUiiMiMil philoNopluTs; he had Diogenes, Plato, Socrates, 
and olJMTH of like n»nown. Hut the negroes, in their 
pliMiMiinli'}', nliorteneil the hmg, or transformed the hard 
niinieN; t.liUH Soe.ratt^M in their mouths was Socco, 
IXiiffiMum, Dio, and the great Epaminondos, plain Pig. 

'M)n the Hnhject of slavery, as it then stood, let me 
nnike one more observation, before I quit the subject. 
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In the establishment of our early colonies, it has heeii 
the practice to send out convicted criminals and some- 
times persons of a better description to be sold as com- 
pulsory servants, either for a term or for life. Cromwell, 
after the battle of Worcester, sold off 4,000 of his 
prisoners, and every Session at the Old Bailey, and 
Assizes in the country, contributed its share towards a 
new cargo. After the declaration of American Inde- 
pendence, that continent no longer presented an asylum 
for these outcasts from their country. At the time of 
which I am speaking, N. S. Wales had not been fixed 
on as a receptacle for them, consequently in Ireland at 
least, if not in England, convicts were consigned to 
captains of merchant vessels, who received with them 
£5 each, as passage money, with leave to dispose of 
them in the islands to their own best advantage. These 
unfortunate persons were familiarly called Irish negroes. 
I saw, and may my eyes never behold such a sight again, a 
portion of such a cai-go landed. The ship had come to 
Basse Terre, in some distress, and being boarded by the 
authorities, such complaints were made as induced an 
officer to land some of the convicts. I saw the poor 
fellows examined before a Justice of the Peace; one who 
was chief spokesman told the tale of their distress. 
Pat was asked what he had been transported for, and 
with the quickness and drollery that never forsakes 
the Irish, he answered, " For striking a man, sir.' 

*' ' What ' said the Justice, ' do they transport people 
in Ireland for striking one another? ' 

" ' In some cases, your Honour,' said Pat, ' they do. 



ii KECouxcnoB or johs adolfbijs. 

I simck tike nun tor 9eT«i goineas and a alTcr watch, 
and tbej called it scaling.* 

"-^Well,* said the Judee^'aKilKiw did tbe Captain 
ill-iue Toa? Did he beat Toa?* 

^ ^ Bate osr said Pat» * I never saw acodgei ikx* even 
80 much as a rattan oa boaid, bat if a oonTict dis* 
pleased the Oapcain, or any one dse, ont came a cutlass 
and we got a good wound on the head or anywhere else 
thej like to strike, — if you don*t bdiere me, look at us,' 
and stooping his head he shewed two or three severe cuts 
and the hair clotted with Uood. The other men made 
siniilar exhibitions. He was asked how they were fed. 

^^ *' Fed ! ' said he, ' upon food that no human being 
ought to touch, and when for a treat we got a bit 
of bread — ^let the Captain show you what it is, just send 
for some of his biscuits, and you will see them run away 
with by the maggots that are in them.' 

^^ It was intimated that much further information might 
be given of a higher nature. The Captain was conse- 
quently bound in an ample recognizance to appear the 
next day, but, unfortunately, there was no Eang's ship 
in the road^ nor was he under the guns of any fort; 
they had not had the precaution to unship his rudder, 
so he slipped his cable and stole away in the night 

^^ When the dreadful circumstances of this wretch's 
voyage came to be disclosed, it appeared that, having 
tukcn on board more persons than he could feed, and 
having, through ignorance or bad weather, got out of 
hiH course, he came near the Canary Isles, and there 
put a large number (I think 123) of the wretches con- 
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signed to him into boats, and landed them on a sand 
under a high cUfi^ promising to send them supplies and 
make arrangements for their stay in the country. Con- 
Ming in this arrangement, the poor wretches strolled 
along the beach, looking for such food as the sea casts 
up or the rooks afford; the women were washing their 
clothes, or tending the children, when their attention was 
called by a cry from the cliff above. They saw a large 
party of people collected, tliey nmlerstood not the 
language in which they were addressed, but a tub being 
rolled down they all clustered about it, in the hope that 
wliat it contained might allay their hunger. As soon 
as they were thus gathered together a fire of musketry 
was opened upon them, the greater part of them fell, 
the natives rushed on them, and put to a merciless death 
those that remained. One poor fellow, in the instinct 
of self- preservation, which survives even reasonable 
hope, swam in hopes to regain the ship, but some savage 
wretches pursued and stabbed him in the water. 

** I gladly return from this long digression. I men- 
tioned that 1 was lauded on a Sunday. At iJr. Wall's 
table dined a gentleman named Archer, and there came 
in the course of the afternoon a merchant named Deluny. 
These were the first persons belonging to the island 1 
bad seen, and what is very extraordinary, they were all 
lame, and so was Mr. Henry. At night, with no small 
alarm, I asked my fellow clerk at what age it was that 
people in the West Indies generally fell lame ? Laugh- 
ing heartily at my question, he informed me that Mr. 
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Henry was lame from a paralytic stroke; Mr. Wall 
with the gouty which produced chalk-stones so copiously 
that he could write his name with his knuckles; Mr. 
Archer was crippled with the rheumatism; and poor 
Daniel Delany owed his affliction to love : he attempted 
to take liberties with a scornful lady, she threw a knife 
at him which stuck in his foot, and cutting through 
some of the sinews, produced a limp which I had taken 
for a sign of epidemical disease. Mr. Wall was a bon- 
vivant and as he had no objection to running in debt, 
there was excellent cheer and great luxury at his table* 
I might have indulged in drinking, but that pursuit 
never pleased me; the conversation at table was to me, 
as to most other persons in the Island, except those who 
had the pleasure of making money, the principal amuse- 
.ment. 

"Dancing was the delight which engaged the young; 
whist, the cigar, and the grog-glass those of mature 
years ; but as none of these pursuits had any charms for 
me, and as there was no theatre or other place of resort 
I should have been miserably at a loss how to fill up my 
leisure time had not two resources presented themselves, 
— the Law Courts and the gaming table. Of these I 
take the latter first. 

^^ During my passage out I had learnt the first rudi- 
ments of back-gammon; up to that time I had known 
nothing of play beyond a school-boy acquaintance with 
whist, cribbage, and all fours. I was initiated, and the 
seeds of a disposition to play were brought into growth 
by scenes to which I was introduced in St. Kitt's. The 



first occurred when I had been there about six months. 
There was a raffle for a watch, to which I was an unsuc- 
cessful subscriber. I next proposed a raffle for ray own, 
by which I raised ten dollars, and won the prize rayselfi 
Od another night a gold brooch was the prize, and I won 
it. After these contentions of chance, we put in small 
gums and raffled for tiiem ; a game in which I played 
with alternate good and bad success, but with the three 
dice which were used for the raffle we were soon taught 
to play at ' passe dix.' The place where we had hitherto 
played not being open to us every evening, we betook 
ourselves to a small tavern in the skittle ground just 
beyond the fort. At a table in an arbour belonging to 
this skittle ground we passed the box merrily, and often 
continued at play during the whole night. While this 
gaming fancy lasted, Mr. Wall sometimes ordered his 
doors to be closed against me, and then, if tber^ was 
enough of night left, as I had the keys of the secretary's 
o£ce in my possession, I used to deposit myself on a 
long deal table in the Council room, with a roll of papers 
for a pillow, and a canvass which had covered them for 
bed clothing. Thus 1 slept many nights, despising the 
rigour, and laughing at the spite of old Toby; sometimes 
the day had so far advanced before our game had con- 
cluded, that instead of going to bed, we used to go and 
bathe in the sea, and I remember on one of these oc- 
casions that the sun rose so suddenly that before 1 got 
out of the water my face was bronzed and my shoulders 
flayed. Just before I left the Island, that is about 
Christinas, 1784, I was instructed in the game of 
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bUliards, to which also I took a yident liking, although 
I was never a proficient. 



"COUBTS OF LAW. 



^^ But that which more materially influenced my life, 
inclinations, and pursuitSi was my attendance in the 
Courts of Law. Until I came to St. Eitt*8 I had never 
witnessed a trial of any sort, nor had I ever heard any 
public speech but sermons. In this Island there was 
one court for the trial of causes and the hearing of law 
arguments, which was called by the united name of 
King's Bench and Common Pleas; there were four 
Judges, of whom, the chief alone had any pretence to 
be called a lawyer, and he had a salary of £600 
currency (I think), about £350 sterling per ann nm. 
The rest were private gentlemen, and unpaid. The 
barristers practised both as attorneys and counsel. 
They spoke in a diffiise strain, but not without point 
and ornament, and every barrister retained addressed 
the Court and Jury in every cause. I cannot describe 
the effect produced on my mind by the first hearing an 
impassioned address, quick taunt, convincing reply, and 
above all the viva voce examination of witnesses, and 
the comments on their evidence. The courts were held 
monthly, from March to August being the only period 
at which the prospect of hurricane and the rules of in- 
suring vessels would permit a hope that suitors and 
witnesses could attend. The court was held in a room 
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situated under the Secretary's office. The couosel were 
seated about a square table, and some portion of the 
audience intruded into the vacant spaces. From the 
da; that I first heard a cause tried, I was early and 
constant in my attendance. I remained &xed from the 
sitting to the rising of the Court; neither command nor 
reproach could induce me to leave my seat, or abstain 
day after day from returning to it. I conceived that to 
make a speech was the greatest of human attainments, 
and to be successful in the attempt the highest point 
of human happiness and glory. I will give some 
account of those who composed the Court, 



"JAMES STEPHEN. 



*• I name this gentleman first, not because he was of the 
oldest standing at the Bar, for I witnessed his first ap- 
pearance, but on account of the sudden reputation he 
established, and the figure he afterwards made in this 
country as a lawyer, a senator, and an author. 

" The March court had been sitting one or two days 
before any exertion on the part of Mr. Stephen was 
called for. At that time he had to shew cause against 
a rule which had been obtained by Mr. Caines for put- 
ting off a trial on the absence of a material witness. 
Mr, Caines had moved it on his own affidavit, and intro- 
duced it to the Court with a degree of fluster and 
agitation certainly not called for by the occasion. Mr. 
Stephen shewed cause in a short speech, modestly, but 
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clearlj and doqaentlj deliyered, in which he ezpoeed 
the want of real gruund for the application, and made 
some sarcastic, though not ill-natored, remarks on the 
unnecessary Tehemence which had heen dispUiyed. 
Perhaps no barrister ever owed his fortune to so slight 
an introduction. Mr. Stephen was immediately engaged 
in every cause in Court, and at the Session, and had 
also numerous retainers in Chancery, in which very high 
fees were given, as that Court was not held at St. Kitt's, 
but Antigua. While I remidned, his fame and success 
were undiminished, and before many years had elapsed 
he left practice in the West Indies, and returning to 
England, was much engaged in cases before the Privy 
Council, obtained a seat in parliament and was made a 
Master in Chancery. Mr. Stephen was always in 
earnest, and a determined advocate for the abolition of 
the slave trade and slavery. Of his sincerity in this 
particular there could be no doubt ; the resolution never 
to possess or employ a slave occasioned him many incon- 
veniences, and nothing but his eminent utility and high 
reputation could, perhaps, have guaranteed him against 
tlie neglects and affronts which are very likely to be in- 
curred by a man who holds opinions in contravention of 
the interests and feelings of a large portion of society. 



"clement caines. 



** This gentleman stood in the first rank of business, 
his vehement temper often produced violent exhibitions 
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of passion, bot his eloquence was nervous and masculine. 
His neglect, to use the mildest term, of pecuniary ar- 
rangements, and bis want of consideration (to use also 
the mildest term) of home relations and domestic duties, 

I Bed him to difficulty, and to no inconsiderable degree 
iblic animadversion. 



"ABRAHAM CHARLES ADTE. 



' TOMMY TUCKETT AND BILLY MARON, 



This gentleman filled the united office of Attorney 
Solicitor Gieneral. He was a good scholar, and 
:oned a sound lawyer, but his eloquence made no 
,t impression, and in his circumstances he was much 

embarrassed by expenses which were not his own, and a 

profusion he could uot restrain. 

t These were two specimens of native talent. Creoles 
and bred. Tuckett, I believe, had passed some 
little time in England under pretence of studying; Billy 
^Jlabon had never quitted his native shores, they were 
^^Hb highly favoured by the suitors, and possessed a full 
^^|pe of business. Tuckett was a round, jolly, rosy, 
I good humoured fellow ; his speeches were never profound, 
but always amusing, and he often got verdicts in cases 
sre all his competitors would have failed. Mahon 
L Ytxj considerable natural talents, bis flights of 
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Speech were often striking and suoceflsfiil, his reasoning 
forcible, and his sarcasm fieroe and exooiiatingi but he 
was a confirmed drunkard, and eztronely n^ligent of 
business. 



*^ PARSON THOMAS. 

^' The Rev. Edwin Thomas, a native of Ireland, and 
rector of Basse Terre, made much more display in the 
Law Courts than in the Pulpit ; he was continoallj in- 
volved in litigations, and in the course of them a hatred 
was generated between him and Caines which produced 
a scurrilous paper-war, and some fierce and angrj law 
suits. 

^^ In the paper- war much, to the discredit of the parson, 
WI18 Hai<l al)out a Mulatto named Lanny, and my poor 
frii^iid) Mr. Archer, thrusting in his finger where he had 
no concern, and aflccting to increase discord, although he 
wiiH II inuHician, gave his sanction to the slander by a 
I(>tter in the newspaper signed ^ Sagittarius.' Thomas, 
who, ^ if he wanted grace ne'er wanted wit,' wrote a 
very smart reply, in which he termed his new antagonist 
^ Saggitarius the fiddler,' a nick-name so unhappy that, 
ui>on the day of its appearance, Mr. Archer feigned 
business at Nevis, and he remained there till he thought 
the joke had grown stale. To plan his way for a further 
attack, the parson inserted in the newspapers some lines 
of advice to an advocate taken from, I know not what 
old author, and beginning ^Be Lyttelton your study 
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tad delight.' Taking bis stand upon this quotation he 
published a poem of advice to lawyers, in which he in- 
stanced, with a good deal of strength and coarseness, by- 
citing the ignorance, the errors, and grossihreti of the 
Bar, and concluded by calling his principal antago- 
nist, who somewhat stuttered, pebble-mouth Caines. 
This was answered by a mere parody, in the conclusion 
of which, the author styled himself ' Mentor Caines.' 
He had before written under the title of that sage, but 
his adversary stifled him, by advising the printer as an 
error of the press to substitute for Mentor, Menteur. 

" In their law proceedings, their acrimony rose as 
high as in their literary feud. In the course of a suit 
Thomas had sworn that ' he was advised and verily 
believed.' Caines upon this indicted him for perjury, 
attempting to shew that he had not been advised by 
counsel, but advised to the contrary, although to 
serve his ttirn he had thought fit to swear that he was 
advised. The Jury, of course, acquitted the defendant, 
and now the Parson's day returning, he brought an 
action against the advocate for a malicious prosecution. 
I was present at the trial, which excited a great and 
general interest. The plaintiff had for his counsel, Mr. 
Adf e ; the defendant had for an advocate, Mr. Stephen, 
and availing himself of the privilege, addressed the jury 
himself. 

" To give an idea of the leaning of the Court, I will 
state that, in the course of a very good speech, Mr. 
Stephen, treating on the impropriety of clergymen de- 
ting their sacred character and meddling too eagerly 
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in secalar affiEurs, introdaced the old story of a bishop 
taken in battle, whom the Pope demanded from the 
conqueror as his son ; the Eang who had taken him sent 
to His Holiness the blood-stained mail of the priest, 
with the emphatic question, ^ Is this your son's coat f 
^ Pray, Mr. Stephen,' said one of the learned Judges, 
Mo you mean to give those facts in evidence?' The 
verdict was for the defendant. 



^^THE CHIEF JUSTICE — WILLIAM PATNE GEORGES, ESQ. 



^^ Some monthly courts of the year 1784 had elapsed 
before Mr. Georges reached the island. He was a per- 
fect gentleman, a good scholar, and I believe not unac- 
quainted with the law, but his manner was too high and 
his mind too pure for the coarseness of those by whom 
he was surrounded. Mr. Caines soon took a violent dis- 
like to him, and upon some angry words passing in 
court, sent the Chief Justice a challenge. Strange to 
tell, a duel was actually fought. Mr. Stephen attended 
as second to Mr. Caines ; I do not recollect who went out 
as second to Mr. Georges, but he received a slight wound 
in the arm. He was speedily cured, and as the enquiries 
after him had been very numerous, I may say universal, 
he retui*ned thanks in the most certain and compendious 
way, by an advertisement in the newspaper. 

'* Of Mr. Georges I must always speak with gratitude 
and pleasure. He was the first man eminently raised 
above me by his rank in society who honoured me with 
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apontaneous notice. Coming occasionally into the Sec- 
retary's office, he noticed me always reading, and glanced 
over the books which lay on my desk. Encouraged by 
Mr. Henry's report of nie, he very politely asked me to 
at his house, and until my departure treated me as 

friend. His lady and his daughters behaved with 
TOiresponding kindness, 

" Little remnius for me to relate of my sojourn in 
tliis island, which lasted about a year. I had the repu- 
tation of a clever boy much thrown away in that 
society. Mr. Henry found nie of little service to him, 
and had therefore no objection to my returning home. 
I received his permission with joy and gratitude, for 
although personally I had nothing to complain of, my 
mind was never domiciliated at St. Kitt's. My health 
was certainly the worse for my stay, and well it might, 
for in all the change of climate and living that I under- 
went I had never from the day of my leaving England, 
until that of my return, taken one single drop or grain 
of medicine. 



" SUPERSTITION. — FORTDNE-TELLINO. 

\ ** It has been observed that life in a West India 
aid receives n deep tinge from that on board ship: 
} the warehouse of a merchant is called a store, live 
illtry, stock, holes are sawed in floors for communica- 
tion with the cellars, and the door which closes them is 
called a scuttle. Biscuit is called bread, and the affinity 
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extends to a great many other particulars. Superstition, 
so characteristic of nautical life, exerts its full influence 
over all chisses ashore. The negroes fully believe in the 
powers of hags to curse them by incantations, or, as they 
call it, set their mouth upon them. Their belief in 
ghosts, which they call jumbees, is perfect and absolute. 
I speak not of Obeah, but they abound in narratives 
which people the mountains, the woods, and the church- 
yards with supernatural beings. The white people are 
not exempt from the same superstitions, of which I saw 
a remarkable instance. 1 had been one fine moonlight 
evening walking a little way out of town, and returning 
through the church yard saw myself followed by a 
beautiful white Italian gre} hound; he approached near 
enough to smell my clothes, I turned round to pat him 
on the head, but saw him retreat from me beyond a 
prickly -pear hedge. In town I met some young men, 
and among "my first questions asked them to whom that 
beautiful dt)g belonged that I had just seen? * Oh/ said 
they, * you have seen the ghost,' and proceeded to ex- 
plain that every one of them and a great number of 
other persons had seen it, and that its supernatural being 
was universally accredited. I had never heard of it 
before, felt neither fear nor surprise at its approach, and 
its shewing itself to me was without either cause or con- 
sequence. Whatever may have deceived my eye sight, 
my imagination did not contribute to the deception, and 
as I did not interest myself about the appearance, I 
took no pains to make further inquiry or examination. 
" Another circumstance much more remarkable oc- 
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cnrred. The coincidences must have been fortuitous but 
their uature is so extraordinary that I will detail tliem 
witli some particularity. 

" A young man, I was acquainted slightly with, named 
Dick Roscoe, took me into a sort of shabby suburb of 
Basse-tcrre to see a fortune-teller whom he was in the 
hiibit of consulting. She was an American, the wife of 
a carpenter, and received no money for her vaticinations, 
which slie said she oulj practised for the sake of con- 
versing with young gentlemen, and hearing their little 
secrets and mysteries. Her engine of divinution was a 
pacit of picquet cai'ds ; the person applying was required 
to express a wish, she placed the cards in four rows, and 
^^na tlie perusal of them pronounced the decrees of fate. 
^^B I wished Hhut I might return safely to England, 
^^Hr become an eminent harristcr.' I shall proceed to 
I ^te her answers, and how her predictions were 
accomplished, observing that some things which she 
presaged took place immediately, others after a consider- 
able lapse of time, the last after the expiration of 
more than thirty years. She said 'You will leave this 
island in a ship which will never reach England, but you 
will return here in safety.' 

" * When you get home you depend much upon a friend, 
but that friend you will never see agaiu.' 

" ' Tlierc is a person who is able to do you great good 
and make you very rich, and wiU do so if you take the 
proper methods, but you must not suppose that your 
introduction to that person will be favoured by an in- 
diTidual who will profess great friendship for you, it 
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"A^ xuar^jLxcTTCos of jobs aoolphub. 



v.- r&stier >e ^ viraed ^am ftdTuoed by him; joawill, 
Kv\?v;fr. Vecciae M^rusttd with the pencm^ and I 
4riY>s^ y a iU>.Hxxi I ihink joa will not follow mj 
;^vx\f '. ^"^ ;c kt priie or btshfiilness keep yon from 
dv.^::^^: :hM wiic& will sake toot fntnTc For example, 
:»id ^ v^3Ki I KTCT ^ttll fcrgei her eaniertnessX if 
$he ;fc$i$ Tea to Bftke her wilL don't refnae or avoid the 
Tv^ue^;^ but io it at coee. 

''' A$ to T\>cr l«£»c:ilkii to the Bar, that will happen, 
bttU x^wiu^ to the de:ith of jonr fiiend and other causes, 
ttv'i \u\ Ute in vvHtr Iinf« so that toq cannot look for 
hijrh Kk'ikhu^ tho«^ Ton wiU attain some eminence. 

^' ^ lu vvHAt {^vr«^ thronjrh life, tou will be chiefly 
iivurwl bv vvMir own ti^nip^r* and that will bring yon 
iutv^ ii sittuUvHi wherv tout life will be in danger, but 
hii\ ii^^ {vut^j^Nl ih^t iu $afe(T ^and I think von will), the 
rwii \*t* xv^ur K>rcune pr«ents nothing that is very 

** riuw |>n\Uc;ioitf were made about January, 1785, 
uiul us^w tor Uie veritWaiion. I sailed on the 1st of 
Kobniurw ui the ship * Generous Friend,' Captain Liver- 
uu»iv, I tihuU *|H»uk of the Toyage in detail hereafter, 
hut \\\\\v W\\\^ \»ut nine davs we returned to St Eitt's, 
tlio s\\\\\ wast ooiuleiniUHl a$ ^uite unfit for service, and I 
took lUY |mssii^^o ill unothor. 

^^Oii my arrival iu April, 1 found that my great 
uiirlo hud diod on the i>th of February, consequently all 
hoprH 1 oould httvo formed as to assistance from him 

Hti*it lit HU VUil. 

^^ The allusions made to a person of great wealth 
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applied to a distant connexion of our family, a lady, 
ilr. Henry, my uncle's executor, who sliewed great friend- 
sliip for me in other respects, was extremely jealous 
of my being introduced to the old lady. He dined with 
hw every Sunday, but took particulw care never to 
facilitate my going to her. I had written a paragraph 
in a newspaper commending her very highly for an act 
of munificence to a pablic charity, and was credibly in- 
formed that he said, ' she shall see the paragraph, but 
shall never know who wrote it.' I was, however, soon 
introduced to her by a mutual friend ; she received me 
witli great kindness, and up to her death in 1803, she 
pmfessed a high respect and regard for me, complaining 
often of her situation, and the extreme selfishness of 
tiiose who surrounded her. She would often say, ' [ 
know how many people flock round me with a view to 
fliat they can get, hut mind, I don't mean you, Mr. 
Arlotphus, you have always acted like a gentleman.' 
I once spoke of my detei-nunation never to have to do 
with building. ' Oh, but you will, sir,' said she, 'when 
you have a large fortune.' But to return more closely 
to the augury of my Sybil. On several occasions, the 
old iady asked me if there was any difficulty in making 
a will? cfjuld not a person with common sense make 
their own with a little help. Independently of interest, 
perhaps in mere common civility I ought to have 
proffered my services, but pride or destiny clogged my 
toogutf, and the end was her dying intestate, and 
tlthough she was nearly related to my uncle's family, I 
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was not in such a degree of affinity as to claim anything 
after her decease. 

** Owing to the circumstances arising out of the death 
of my uncle I was not called to the Bar till Novemher, 
1807, when I had entered my fortieth year. I have 
made no high advancement, hut it would be useless here 
to discuss the causes. 

" Those who know my career in the profession will 
smile at the exact application of the gipsy's prophecy 
in the danger she alluded to. This occurred in 1816, 
when, owing to provocations arising from mutual heat 
of temper, I fought a duel with Mr. Alley, and returned 
unhurt. I believe I may say that nothing very remark- 
able has happened to me since. 

^^ T several times asked this woman (whose name I 
cannot remember) to revise her predictions, and tell my 
fortune again, but she always refused, saying my 
questions were too deep and extensive; she liked to be 
consulted by young men about their love affairs, parties 
of pleasure, and other slight matters. 



**MT VOYAGE HOME. 

" On the 1st of February, 1785, I went on board the 
* Generous Friend/ Captain Livermore. The ship was 
small, and ill-provided with everything; the captain a 
coai-se ignorant fellow, and the two or three passengers 
men of a very low ordinary description, so that my 
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situation was in every respect tlie rt^verse of wh:tt it 
^^ bail been on board tlie ' Stanley.' The captain dined 
^^■m slinre, and came off witli some of his frierids. Stand- 
^^^ngiu too near to favour their re-lanJing, the ship got 
I into the current, missed stays, and went bump against 
the rockfl at Bluff Point. I was dozing in a chair in 
tie round house when the concussion took place, I 
ieard the word given 'Abaft the mainsail haul' but 
could ill conceive the cause of the tumult and agitation 
irhich ensued. I was soon made sensible of it by the 
ship's bottom striking against the roclts several times. 
We fired pistols as signals to the vessels in Busse-terre 
Larbour, and boats soon came which took the passengers 
ashore and got the ship off. I went to Mr. Henry's 
hou5e, supposing ray voyage at an eml. The next day 
the ship was seen in the harbour looking very gay, her 
boat came to carry off the passengers, and we returned. 
When we got to sea we soon discovered tliat the ship's 
liottom had been more injured than we were aware of. 
One of the passengers had been himself muster of a ship, 
and told Livermore that it was impossible to reach 
England, we must inevitably founder at sea. Livermore 
answered he had lost his character by going ashore at 
Bluff, and that if he lost his life he did not care hut he 
would not put about. By God's providence, when 
we had been out six days, tlie wind changed, blew 
directly back to St. Kitt's with such strength and brisk- 
ness, that our sliip could not hope to sail against it, and 
we were actually carriid back in three days the whole 
space that we bad sailed over in six. By this time tUe 
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pumps were constantly going; I was told that there 
were six feet of water in the hold. She was surveyed, and 
declared incapable of a voyage, broken up, and the 
timbers sold. 

^' I returned to town, and after staying a few days at 
Mr. Henry's, took a fresh passage on board the ^ Basse- 
terre,' Captain Blair, a ship far better than the one I 
had left, but still much inferior to Captain Hayes's. I 
had but one fellow passenger, he was an elderly man^ 
commonly called Billy Brasier. He had sailed with 
Livermore, and made himself very ridiculous while the 
ship was at Bluff, but was not so ridiculous as to go on 
board her again. He was a very ignorant, vulgar fellow, 
who drank bottled porter till it was all gone, and after- 
wards rum and water, made by his direction rather 
stronger than half-and-half, and of this he always had a 
large tumbler-full within his reach all night, and begged 
the steward to wake him if he should happen to sleep 
too sound to drink it. 

'* When I went on board, Captain Blair shewed me the 
berths, and said that upon the tack the ship was likely 
to go, one would probably be much less convenient than 
the other, and that if the ship should make any water 
one was much more likely to be wetted than the other, 
^ but,' said he, * as you are a very young man, and Mr. 
Brasier is considerably advanced in years, you will, of 
course, not object to his having the better berth,' a pro- 
position so reasonable and in such good feeling that I 
could make no objection. We sailed, and when we had 
passed a cluster of islands called the Dog and Prickly 
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Pear, tlie wind let loose npon us and blew at such a rste 
that we were driven completely out of our course and 
CTcn saw the Azores, In the whole month of March I 
Jiardiy saw daylight, nnd the water ran over the decks 
in such 11 way that I never dared venture up the com- 
panion ladder. Captain Blair declared afterward that 
h never lay down but in his clothes, and generally ex- 
pected he should never rise again. I received the 
reward of my politeness, for as we went on the tack 
opposite to that which was expected, mine was the only 
tlry bertli in the ship. As I was very ill and in bed ten 
hum out of twenty-four, I had some resison for being 
wlGsli, and did not offer my berth to Mr. Brasier. 

"How 1 passed my time in this dreadful voyage 
I can hardly tell. When the weather permitted any 
amnsement, Brasier was too drunk and the Captain too 
busy to play at cards or backgammon ; we had no books on 
board but ' Chrysai, or the Adventures of a Guinea,' in 
4 vols.; 'The English Eogue,' in 3 vols.; and a trans- 
lation of some dialogues by Erasmus. The last was so 
dull that I could not get through it; the others I read 
by day and by night over and over again, until I knew 
a great deal cf them by heart. 

"At length, in the middle of April, after a voyage of 
nearly eleven weeks, we reached England, and gladly 
did I hail the pilot boat, which brought us off some 
eggSf cream, vegetables, and other land luxuries to 
which I had so long been a stranger. I landed at 
Dover, was put into a Diligence the next morning, and 
got into town about six in the evening. Knowing my 
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uncle's habits, T concluded he would most probably be 
out at dinner. I was met bj my brother (a boy about 
twelve years old) who took me into the house, told me 
nobody was at home, but he would fetch someone. In a 
few minutes he returned with a Mr. Brochard,an elegant 
looking young Frenchman, who could not speak a word of 
English. He introduced himself to me as my^uncle, 
the husband of my aunt Mira, whom 1 had never seen. 
* I suppose,' he said, * you were very much shocked to 
hear of the death of your great uncle?* 'I am very 
much shocked and surprised,' I said, ^ for I had not a 
notion of the event till this moment.' He then informed 
me that my father was in Germany collecting regis- 
ters of births, deaths, &c., for the arrangement of 
my uncle's affairs. He conducted me to his lodg- 
ings in Conduit-street, where I found my mother, my 
aunt Mira, my aunt Semela, who had married a 
Frenchman named De Tlsle. They were living in very 
good style, and had a French valet and fenime de 
chambre. I passed most of my time with them while 
they remained in England, and thus got fairly installed 
again in London. 

" When I came to England I was in a wretched state 
of health. I had been absent seventeen months, and 
had never had the slightest attention paid me. Before 
I left St. Kitt's I was as thin as it is possible for a 
living being to be, yet had a voracious appetite. How 
I lived through it is only known to God, who preserved 
me under every privation and disadvantage. 

" On my return I was placed under efficient medical 
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treatment and recovered by degrees, but in tie hottest i 

^^^days of that sammer T shuddered with cold as I walked 

^Hb the streets of London. All my fond hopes of being 

^^Bi barrister were now to be resigned; my nncle had left 

II a Epecial sum for the purpose of my being articled to a 

Solicitor, and had not left sufficient for my maintenance 

!iad I entered my name at either of the Inns of Court, so 

M regarded my future I was in despair. 

"Early in June I was duly articled to Herbert Brace, 
a Jiighly respectable and wortliy man, for the term 
of five years, to learn the business and practice of an 
attorney. 1 did not waste my time, though I detested 
mj work. I read law diligently, and alternately with 
Blackstone and Coke, I fagged my Horace and Virgil — 
DO small task when my very imperfect school education 
isconadered. 1 read besides from morning till night 
everything I could lay my hands on. For the sake of 
tnowing one tune from another, I learned (I may pro- 
perly say) to blow the flute by husbanding my money; 
and taking every possible opportunity, 1 saw enough 
i>f theatres to be reckoned in my little circle a first-iate 
critic. Mr. Henry, my uncle's executor, lived still in 
BasingbuU Street, but soon after (having succeeded to 
part of my uncle's fortune), took a large, handsome house 
in ^ern^rs Street, then fashionable, and set up a carriage. 
I 1 very seldom called on liiin. One day he came to 
I was leaving the room, supposing they wished 
lak on business, but he desired me to remain, and 
Jresaing Mr. Brace, said^ 

' Sir, 1 am come to complain to you of the Iiehaviour 
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of Mr. Adolphus. You know the regard I had for his 
uncle, and I and all my family have tried to show every 
kindness and attention to him, but he never comes 
oftener into my house than once in six weeks or more. 
Now, will you try and make him understand that, at 
least, every Sunday, I wish to see him at my table, and 
much oftener, but that it might interfere with his busi- 
ness.' 

^^This, of course, established me in Bemers Street; 
but soon afterwards, John Henry (the brother) returned, 
the house in Bemers Street was given up, and they 
lived at Stockwell, in Surrey, for the future. I used 
regularly to go there from Saturday to Monday — a most 
agreeable and an important circumstance to me, as it 
saved my Sunday expenses, and introduced me to many 
very valuable acquaintances. 

'* During my clerkship I carefully eschewed all the bad 
practices I had learnt in the West Indies. Being fre- 
quently entrusted with large sums of money I never 
gamed. In my hist year I went a few times to bil- 
liard tables, and made there the acquaintance of some 
very extraordinary characters. But without any very 
remarkable incident, I slipped through my probationary 
five years, obtained manhood, and was duly enrolled -an 
attorney of His Majesty's Court of King's Bench^ 
Westminster. 

** It is not my intention to say anything of my own 
practice in this branch of the profession. I always 
hated it, and I very soOn renounced it. My connections 
and introductions did not afford me a prospect of 
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making what is termed a good business, and my heart 
shrunk from those means by which I daily saw men 
drivbg together a profitaljle business, however unjust 
or cniel the methods they pursued ; I determined never 
to cominue that branch of the profession. 



^ 



' BICHAKD CUMBERLAND. 



About the year 1803 I became acquainted with 
that excellent scholar, profuse critic, and heterogeneous 
indiiidual, Richard Cumberland. As I never had more 
lian tJiree or four interviews with him, I cannot add 
much to the traits that have been already exhibited of 
the nephew of Bentley, the author of the ' Observer,' 
Md the original of Sheridan's admirable character, Sir 
fretful Plagiary. 

" When I knew Mr. Cumberland he was very c4d, 
Teiy envious, very censorious, an unlimited flatterer, and 
SB unbounded backbit^^r. While I knew him the play 
of 'John Bull' was produced. 1 had been at its first 
{performance, and was speaking of it, and recalling some 
passages with the pleasure and admiration which it 
ejccited in the minds of so many. After hearing me a 
long time without moving a muscle, Mr. Cumberland 
said, ' Sir, the passages you have been repeating may 
be bits for aught I know, but they have no claim to 
novelty, there is not one of them but what I can re- 
member at least these forty years.' 

'' One day I dined in company with him at Harry 
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Greville's, at the house i?hich that devotee of fiuluoii 
had just taken, and which he converted, first into a Pic- 
nic Theatre, afterwards into the Argyle Kooms. Talk- 
ing of Gibber's Richard III., I observed that in his 
eagerness to work up Clarence's dream into the play, 
that author had made the pious Ilenrj and the heaven- 
abandoned Richard endure in the night that preceded 
their death the same mental horrors and agonies. ^ Sir/ 
said Mr. Cumberland, ^ I have kept company all my life 
with the admirers, the commentators, and critics of Shaks- 
peare, but a remark so just, so profound, so ingenious, I 
never yet heard from anyone/ As I was then thirty-five, 
and had some experience, 1 could not but know that 
this extravagant and overstrained praise of a very 
ordinary and almost inevitable observation, must be 
balanced at some time or another by a pretty strong 
entry on the other side of the account. I left the party 
early, and the next time I saw Harry Greville, with a 
very little leading, he told me that when ^ was gone, 
Cumberland had mentioned me as a very shallow, super- 
ficial, and talkative young man. This character might 
be just, but it did not require to be set oflF by the 

contrast. 

" Knight, the player, gave me some amusing anecdotes 
of Cumberland's irritability, which always aflbrded scope 
to the malicious disposition of the Green Boom. He read 
his own plays remarkably well, and while he was doing 
so very properly expected profound attention from the 
hearers. At one time he came into the Green Room 
at Co vent Garden to perform thb duty ; the principal 
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lore were assembled round him, but the managers, in 
Ireparntion for a new pantomime, when they intended 
luahew off a real fox-chase, had several couples of 
lomids in cages under tlie stage. Some of the junior 
actors went below, and so teased these poor animals, that 
jusl as the dramatist hud arrived at a passage to which 
lie wistied to give peculiar force, all the hounds at once 
liurst out into a horrible full cry, which drowned the 
*oice of the reader, and convulsed the muscles of his 
sudience. 'Ladies and Gentlemen,' said Cumberland, ' 1 
perceive you have here a new corapany of performers, 
and perhaps I had better reserve my play until they 
liiiTebad their run.' He left the house for the day, but 
ftturned on the morrow. 

"At another time an opera of his was performed 
without much approbation, and be walked the space 
''^iiid the scenes, snuffbox in hand, and not a little 
•gitated. A pert young intrusive coxcomb came up 
*itli great atfectation, and said, ' Mr. Cumberland, sir, 
J bow how delicate u thing it is to make any observa- 
tion on the productions of an eminent and established 
uutlior, but, sir, I cannot help noticing one thing which 
I tlibk has a very bad effect in this piece of yours. 
Give me leave, sir, to point to your notice that house 
which stands in the back-ground of the scene. Don't 
lou see, sir, it is of a bright pink colour, while all the 
buildings before it are white or stone coloured.' Cumber- 

1 who had been full of expectation that some powerful 

Msk was to be made affecting the moral or the poetry 
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)f his drama, expressed his disdain with all his usual 
tartness, ^k most important criticism upon my word, 
sir/ said he, ^ it is a pity you do not communicate it to 
the scene painter, or some of his journeymen.' ^ Sir/ 
said the unabashed coxcomb, ^ 1 am happy to see that 
you approve of my remark ; would you favour me, sir, 
with a pinch of your tabaacT ^No, sir/ said Cum- 
berland, ^ 1 have no more tahaac than I want for my 
own use/ So closing his box, and turning on his heel, 
be quitted him with inexpressible disdain. 

^^ Cumberland's memoirs, written by himself, have 
appeared. He has not made himself a hero, nor given a 
false colour to his life, writings, or pretensions. A col- 
lection of his works has never been made, and probably 
never will. With only one deduction, and that perhaps 
at this day very much forgotten, 1 should pronounce 
that everything which came from his pen was favourable 
to the cause of morals, religion, and virtue. 



** JAMES HABDWiCK (the Diamond). 

'^What Tommy Holcroft in his Memoirs acknow- 
ledges his inability to do, I will attempt to perform, 
having known ' the Diamond ' up to, and after the day 
of his arrest. But first it may be necessary to say a 
few words in the way of introduction. 

a In the latter part of the year 1790, when I was 
twcnty.two years of age, a friend took me to a ^Silver 
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Hel!,' which I will attempt some description of, for tie 
benefit of those of my readers who have never witnessed 
uch & scene. 

*■ Lord Byron mentions his acquaintance with these 
rworts, but he has not, either in verse or prose, ever 
givflQ a sketch of them. The house my friend took me 
totasin the Piazza, Covent Garden — the second, T 
think, from its commencement in Russell Street. 

" He rang a Itell, and instantly a cover was withdrawn 
frnm a small grating in the door, and he was recQn- 
noitrej from within. When it was fully ascertained 
that he was known, and might be admitted with safety, 
tlie door opened ; he entered, and I was allowed to follow 
liiiii. We proceeded to the second floor, where I wit- 
nessed a scene of noise, blackguardism, profaneness, 
Slid violence, which, had Lord Byron attempted to 
liescrilw, would, I think, have baffled bis efforts. 

''These rooms were kept by a man named Simpson; 
sioase in Norris Street, Ilayraarket, by one Listen, the 
Either, I believe, of the celebrated comedian; there 
*ere one or two more, and at that time hazard was the 
Only game played. Faro soon afterwards descended from 
tlie palaces of the nobility, and the superin tendency of 
Martimlale, to these inferior recesses. Eouge efc noir 
'as imported from Paris, and roulette, that nefarious 
'ubstitiite for E. 0., soon afterward came to complete 
•be plunder of the unwary. 

" Of all the men I ever saw the Diamond was the most 
pro8igate, hia vicious nature and bad habits seeming to 
have extinguished every spark of truth, justice, and good 
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fediDg. Devoted to play, he had made considerable 
proficiency in all the games where skill, or skill mixed 
with chance, ensure success, such as billiards, backgam- 
mon, and all conventional games at cards ; but natural 
as it may seem for a gamester to desire to win, thd 
pleasure he had in gaining money from those who were 
less skilful than himself seemed subordinate to the in- 
tense desire of losing it to those who were more so, and 
this strange feeling materially influenced some of the 
events of his life. 

^^ I now saw the Diamond in one of his little glories I 
lie was behind backs, and offered a bet of half-a-crown, 
but as no one trusted him, he was obliged to shew them 
that he had the money, and exhibited it between his finger 
and thumb. He won, and continued successful in about 
six bets. At last he lost, and when called upon to pay, 
handed over the symbol so ostentatiously displayed, 
which proved to be a round piece of metal cut from the 
bottom of a pewter pot at the last alehouse he had 
visited. He did not mind clamour, and the laugh was 
rather with him than against him. He disappeared, 
and in about two hours he returned, declaring that he 
had had a capital goose and a bowl of punch for his 
supper, and laughing at the flats he had cheated at 
hazard. 

** The blasphemy and ribaldry which characterized 
every speaker at this place were to me hitherto unknown, 
and I can say at my present much advanced period of 
life, 1 have never known them exceeded, scarcely, if 
ever, equalled. 
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"The table was crowded, all the seats around it being 

oocapied, and a crowd one or two deep was standing 

belund the backs of those who were fortunate enough 

to obtain chairs. The game was hazard. There was a 

ring in which the stakes were deposited, with a hranch 

in the middle containing three or four strong lights. 

The groom-porter sat on a high chiiir with a stick in his 

^ad, crossed at the top, so as to bring back the dice 

when thejc were thrown too far. His duty was to call 

the main and chance, to declare the odds, and to prevent 

any undue advantage from being taken in that respect. 

Every person wlio took the box and won three times 

successively, paid 2s. 6d. to the house, which formed an 

ample compensation for all expenses, including a bad 

gnpper of cold meat, to which all present might have 

recourse. Although this was properly called a silver 

table, us half-a-crown was a permitted stake, yet at this 

period considerable sums were often played for. It was 

in the early days of the French Revolution, and many 

emigrants who came there were possessed of a good deal 

of money ; besides, as gaming houses were not then so 

common as they have since been, the clerks of merchants, 

bankers, and lawyers, and sometimes the masters of such 

clerks, put down gold and hank notes into the ring. 

There were besides the frequenters of Newmarket, 

players, and an undefined mixture of all classes, forming 

the higher walk of this society, and they generally had 

the chairs and took the box in turn. But around and 

behind them, and sometimes mixed at the table with 

them, was an indescribable rabble composed of Jews and 
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Christians, waiters and pick*pockets, and all the rest of 
those disgraceful classes who form that portion of society 
with which no man who values character can be seen to 
associate. Some of these, when they could obtain a 
seat, and had no money, would offer to throw for others 
who bad the courage to confide in their luck. These 
were called journeymen. If the money they played for 
were lost, they were none the worse ; if they were suc- 
cessful, those who had the benefit of their good fortune 
usually made them a small present. These men clam- 
ouring for employment, those who had bets to settle and 
could not agree upon them, those who had lost and were 
execrating their ill-luck, those who had won^ or had not 
played, and were noisy merely because they were young, 
and in high spirits, made together a din and confusion 
such as perhaps is rarely heard in any other place. 

^^ I understood the game of hazard perfectly well, 
having learnt it when a boy at St. Kitt's, but as I had 
never played in London, nor been a witness of such a 
scene before, I was struck with amazement, and even 
confusion. 

^^ Among the most active, noisy, and profane of the 
party, I observed a young man about middle size, with 
a well knit frame and a round smooth face, which would 
never have permitted him to be called ugly had it not 
been for a squint the most perverse and curiously 
crossed that ever I beheld ; this was James Hardwick, 
the * Diamond. ' His father had been a coal merchant in 
good business, who left some property to his widow, 
which this man, after ruining the concern, had entirely 
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wasted. From his trade he derived among his com- 
panions the slang appellation of the ' Black Diamond 
Merchant, ' or, for shortness, the ' Diamond,' a name by 
which he always announced and spoke of himself. 

" Most men would think that from scenes such as I 
have described, and from such a man as I am describing, 
they would fly in disgust and never return ; let them, 
however, understand that among those who performed in 
it were many whom the tender care of affectionate 
parents, early introductions to good society, the dili- 
gence of schools, and the discipline of Universities had 
prepared for a better course of life. But borne down 
ty the tide of dissipation, contaminated hy evil associa- 
tions, they not only endured, but bore a conspicuous 
part in this odious exhibition. 

" Gaming — whether viewed through the tragic or the 
comic optic class, is a dull and unvarying subject^ 
from the Yorkshire tragedy to Moore's Five Act drama; 
the game misfortunes and the same sentiments flow from 
the serious consideration of it, and from the " English 
rogae" to the last fashionable novel, the hideous display 
varies only according to the humours of the individuals 
engaged. 

" To follow such a hero as the ' Diamond' through the 
different situations into which he was led by play would 
beonly to repeat unvarying scenes of hardened plunder, 
uid utter contempt of the feelings and opinions of 
othera. Always he would be seen refusing to pay what 
be had lost, unless he had been obliged to deposit the 
money upon the table bffore the game began ; often, when 
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Iw liad lo6t^ siatcfaing up his own and his adversary's 
stake as if he had won^ and sometiiiies audaciously seinng 
the monej of men with whom he had not been playing^- 
how could this be done? He was young and strong^ 
and knew how to use his fists; tiierefore a personal con- 
flict with him was unpromising, and as to taking him 
before a Justice, few, I may ay none, were sufficiently 
abcmdoned in character to acknowledge in public that 
they frequented places to which he could hare access. 
From his principles in practice it will readily be believed 
thatthe ^DiamcHiid^did not confine his depredations to the 
play tables; he was, in hct^ one of the most active and 
daring shop-lifVers in town. He has been heard to say 
that in one year he has stolen to the value of £2,000, 
and he boasted that such was the ^fect of his squint 
that the shop-keepers could never tell what his eyes 
were fixe^l upon ; nor was he at all particular in the 
objects of his theft — plate, cutlery, boots, horsewhips, 
gOixU finished or unfinished were aU prey alike welcome 
to him. and in his fits of audacious good humour he used 
to toll of his going into a confectioner's on a very foggy 
iiight and stealing a huge twelfth cake. ^ I laughed so 
violently,* ho said, ^ that I was obliged to put the cake 
upon a post till I had my laugh out. If the pastry 
Qook could have seen twice the length of his own nose 
be niust have come up with me and caught me.' ( It is 
to be remembered that all this was long before the adop- 
tion of gas lights.) At length his good fortune failed 
him, i^nd he was apprehended and committed to New- 
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" Here he exhibited a characteristic trait. He was not 
married, hut lived with a woman, the ugliest and most 
migar that ever was seen, hut she appears to have had 
the usual devotednesa of her sex. She came to the 
prison one day and brought some money, which she said 
would satisfy the keeper for a bed, and she would stay 
irith him all night. He went away with the cash to 
make the necessary arrangements. In a short time he 
retamed, and after his usual prelude of execrations, 
iaid, ' Moll, you must turn out, for I have lost all the 
tnoney at tossing up,' and accordingly the poor girl was 
obliged to go. 

" Preparatory to his trial he consulted a very low 
Jew attorney, named Barney Hart. He stated his case, 
and hia adviser told bira that the larceny was so clear 
be bad not a chance. * Well, Barney, but what shall I 
liofsaidhe. ' I don't know,' said Barney; ' can you 
ffy?" 'Cry?* said the 'Diamond.' 'I can cry a pail full 
It any time.' James JIardwick was put to the bar and 
irraigned in due form of law. The evidence was gone 
through most clear and strong against him. I believe 
Sir J. Le Blanc was the judge, and he, with his usual 
mildness, called on the prisoner for his defence. ' May 
it please you, my Lord,' said the 'Diamond,' bursting into 
t flood of tears, ' J am a poor unfortunate young man' 
(here his passion became so violent that the learned 
Judge kindly interposing, said, ' Prisoner, don't agitate 
yourself so much; take time and recover.' ' Thank you, 
my Lord,' said tiie 'Diamond,' and after a few minutes, 
'lamtbeson of a very respectable tradesman, my Lord — 
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Oh ! what would my poor father say, if he could come 
out of his grave and see me here Y and again his tears 
prevented him from speaking. After another pause, 
* My Lord/ he said, ' I had a little property which would 
have kept me above everything of this kind, but I fell 
into the hands of gamblers/ and here again he cried so 
violently that further speech from him was hopeless. 
The judge summed up with many expressions of com- 
passion for the prisoner, but still exhorted the jury to 
do their duty, which they did by pronouncing a verdict 
of guilty, but strongly recommending the prisoner t<f 
mercy. 

'* As the nation was then deeply involved in a mari- 
time war, a man in the prime of life, and used to the 
navigation of craft was not a contemptible acquisition 
to the navy. Accordingly measures were taken to get 
him a pardon and a situation on board a frigate with- 
out disclosing anything of his disgraceful circumstances. 
The ^ Diamond ' having had a small sum raised for him, 
and being supplied with necessaries, went on board with 
all possible demonstrations of joy and gratitude. No 
man on board was so civil and obliging, no one so alert 
at his duty, he gained the good opinion of the Captain 
find of the officers and crew in general ; but one day as 
they were going down the Channel, and he working with 
his usual zeal and alacrity, he was suddenly attacked by 
a fit, and fell sprawling and foaming upon the deck. The 
Captain immediately remonstrated with him in private, 
observing that if he was subject to such attacks he was 
Utterly unfit for His Majesty's service. ' I am sorry for it, 
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ic said, 'bat as I cannot answer for the consequence of 
keeping jon, I must put you on shore. Such an acci- 
dent might happen in a storm or an engagement, and the 
afety of us all be endangered.' ' My dear, worthy, noble 
Captain,' said the 'Diamond,' bursting into tears, 'for 
God's sake don't talk of putting me ashore, don't send 
me back to those scenes of vice and misery from which 
I have been rescued. I am not subject to 6ts, but the 
lard life I have lately led, and the distressing scenes 
uLich I have undergone, with which you alone are 
^uainted, may have produced this effect upon my 
coMtitution; pray allow me one more trial!' The 
Captain granted his request, but the next day, as soon 
IS he was well got to work, down dropped the 'Diamond.' 
Tlie Captain would hear no further apologies, but he 
and the rest of the officers, having raised a little money 
fur his use, he gave him his discharge and sent him on 
shore. 

"Restored to liberty, and secure against all conse- 
qneiices from his late adventures, the ' Diamond ' was 
landed at a seaport town (I forget which), in the west 
of England. He laid out part of the money he had 
received in proper habiliments. He announced himself 

it the hotel as Lieut. Hardwick, of H. M'a. ship , 

who was come on shore on particular business, an 
account of which he had despatched to the Admiralty. 
As the coffee room was frequented by naval characters, 
many of whom knew the ship he mentioned, but none 
acquainted with Lieut. Hanlwick, something 
I ft cross*examiuation took place in the way of 
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a conyersation, but so accurate were the accounts he 
gave of the person and manners of the Captain, the 
appearance, qualities, and oddities of the officers, and 
eren of circumstances worthy of remark among the 
crew, that suspicion wastranquillised and the counterfeit 
lieutenant passed as undoubtedly genuine. The billiard 
room, the backgammon board, the card table, with all 
its yarietj of games, afforded him a copious harvest, for 
he had not so far neglected the higher arts of the 
gaming profession but that he knew how to check the 
freaks of fortune by dexterity of hand, and to make' 
games certain where his skill, had the play been alto* 
gether fair, might not have enabled him to be a constant 
gainer. 

" In this manner he travelled on from town to town 
until he reached Bath, by which time he had acquired 
a considerable sum of money, but the insanity I have 
already adverted to took full possession of him here; he 
wrote to town, invited down some of his old companions 
of greater skill than himself — ^they came, and the 
^ Diamond ' was soon as penniless as ever he had been. 

^^ Broken as a gambler, he betook himself to his other 
trade, and was successful in many a thieving exploit. 
Among many of his pranks I was told that he pur- 
loined from an optician a magnificent and valuable 
telescope in a box; he took it immediately to the coach- 
office, and directed it to Mr. George Wood, who kept 
billiard rooms near Charing Cross. Poor Wood, who, 
though a gambler, had never ventured into the thieving 
line, was frightened at the receipt of the parcel, as he 
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might have been apprehended as a receiver of stolen 
goods. In tlie middle of the night he took the ill- 
omened property to the centre of Westminster Bridge, 
and threw it over into the Thames, where (unless he 
lied) the telescope may lie to the present moment. 

" Soon the 'Diamond' returned to town and renewed his 
old porsuits — and here came the prank to which Tommy 
Hoicroft alluded. His evil fate led him into the shop of 
Mr. Thresher, a hosier living nest door to Somerset 
Honse, in the Strand, under the usual pretext of cheap- 
ewDg something which he did not intend to buy. The 
'Diamond ' squinted at a pair of silk stockings on the 
connter, which he secured; but, if I forget not, iMr. 
Thresher squinted as well as he, and detecting his 
DtantEuvres, ordered his shopman to get between him 
and the door. When the ' Diamond' found his retreat out 
off toward the street, he made a resolute bolt up the 
itairs, and, at the top of the house, got out at a trap- 
door ; but here his disappointment was lamentable — on 
one side was a fence placed to prevent the approach or 
escape of thieves ; on the other, the high, blank wall of . 
Somerset House, which it was impossible to climb. The 
' Diamond ' returned by the way iie came, determined, if 
poftsible, to fight his way into the street ; but while he 

had been upstairs, Mr. T— had opened the door, and 

I ea lled in so many assistants that the hero was obliged 
^^Kf ield to numbers. 

^^V* At the Old Bailey his usual tricks would have been 

^ittavailing, and, therefore, he did not try them. He was 

taxni guilty, and for the crime of stealing forty shillings 
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in a dwelling-house, received sentence of death, bat the 
Royal pardon was granted on condition of his being 
transported for life to New South Wales. 

^^ Here ends all my knowledge of this extraordinary 
character the ^ Diamond ;' but in 1812, when I de- 
fended Mfgor Johnston, who was tried by a court- 
martial for an insurrection at Sydney, and for deposing 
and superseding Goyemor Bligh, he shewed me a loyal 
and affectionate address to himself, signed by a large 
number of free inhabitants of the Colony. Among 
other names, I observed that of James Hardwick, and^ 
believing I knew the writing, asked Major Johnston 
who that man was. ^ Why, sir,' said he, ^ that is the 
strangest fellow you ever heard of — they call him the 
^ Diamond ;* he came out under sentence for life, but be- 
haved so well that the freedom of the Colony was bestowed 
u^K)n him. He lives upon the Coal river, and is a re- 
markably good tradesman ; but what is very extraordi- 
nary, as soon as the fellow has got a few pounds 
together he comes to Sydney, and loses every penny at 
the gaming table.' 

^^ This was the last authentic report I heard of the 
^ DiaiuoiuL' I have been told that he has since been seen 
in London, but I do not know the fact ; and if he has 
visited his old scenes, he has not made the same con- 
spicuous figure as formerly. 

*'the da vis's. 

*' In my travels about town I knew five men of the 
name of Davis, who all had appropriate soubriquets 
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from their appearance or action in life. They were — ■ 
Black Davis, Kiddy Davis, Goose Davis, Mang Davis, 
snd Oh ! be-joyfiil Davis. For the name of Blact Davis, 
1 tnew no other cause than his appearance. He was 
distbguisbed by a remarkably black beard ; he was also 
i blackleg, and a gi'eat friend and companion of the 
pnxligiil and unfortunate Lord Barrymore. Kiddy 
BaTis was a player ; he could sing tolerably, served as 
double to Chailcs Bannister, or any other singer Vfho 
ffas absent, or to John Palmer or any other gentleman- 
performer who chanced not to be ready. He was 
always put forward to announce plays, make apologies 
and other little ministerial offices ; but in his rank as 
«tor he was merely a second-rate singer — an indlfTereot 
Walking gentleman. The two Lest things I ever savif 
lira perform were Lord Noodle in ' Tom Thumb,' and 
Rastic in ' Rosina.' In private life, tiiat is to say at 
ilang coffee-bouses and gaming-rooras, he affected the 
degage easy gentleman, but with such ostentatious vul- 
garity that he acquired his cognomen of ' Kiddy.' 

" Goose Davis, when I knew him, had acquired a 
large fortune, I believe, by keeping gaming-houBes. 
He Tras a little, squat, cadaverous, ugly old man, 
and is said to have acquired his name from this 
curious circumstance. In his youth be was convicted of 
larceny, and sentenced to be transported to America. 
When the ship arrived he was in exceedingly bad health, 
aad not expected to Hve. A Yankee farmer, who had 
come on board, had parted with every thing he had 
brought with him, except a goose ; the captain had 
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disposed of all his convicts except Dayis, so tiie Yankee 
and he struck a bargain^ and the dying Dayis was ei:- 
changed for the dead goose. But Davis still had life in 
him — he out-lived the term of his sentence, and returned 
to England, but, whether in penury or proqierity, he 
never could shake off his nick-name. 

^^ Mang Davis had been a lieutenant on board a man- 
of-war ; he was a partner in some gaming tables, but a 
good-natured, worthy, honest fellow. His name (as may 
be guessed) was derived from his incessant propensity to 
talking. When you got into his company farewell to 
all hopes of being heard, of hearing anybody but the 
endless Mang Davis. 

^ ^ Oh I be-joy ful Davis is hardly worth notice, except 
to make up a number. He came to town from some 
country Cathedral to assist at one of the choruses at the 
* Oratorio,' and received the name of * Oh 1 be-joyful,' 
to distinguish him Ifrom the other Davises. 



^^DEBATINQ SOCIETIES AND SPEAKING CLUBS. 

^'When I came to England the glorious days of 
debating societies were past. Burke, and the great 
geniuses who made the Robin Hood illustrious, had 
given way to Erskine and his contemporaries; Dallas^ 
Garrow, Stephen, and a powerful race of competitors 
with them had also risen to superior stations in society. 
Their efforts had rendered debating clubs popular, and 
in consequence they became numerous. Coachmakera' 
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pall, the Westminster Forum, and the great room in 
Spring Gardens took the lead, but there were mioor 
ataUishments at the Mitre Tavern in Fleet Street, 
King's Arms in the Poultry, and other places which I 
don't recollect. In 1786 and 1787, and for some years 
afterwards, Gurney, Thelwall, Billy Hewardiue, one 
Biiil a schoolmaster, a Scotchman named Murray, 
EJmaud Eean, the brother of the actor and mimic of 
tliat day, and uncle of the much more celebrated Ed- 
mund Kean, with some whose names I don't recollect, 
irere the distinguished leaders. Among the subjects 
irLich were much debated at that time was the question 
of abolishing the Slave Trade. Fancying that from 
having been in the West Indies I knew something about 
this matter, I presented myself one night at Coach- 
makers' Hall with the full intention of delivering my 
sentiments, bat fortunately for me, just as I got up, 
Edward Quin, who had never before spoken, rose to 
address the chair. I, a boy of 18, with my hair hiiug- 
ing about my shoulders, was overlooked, and Quiii, a 
tall Irishman, more than six feet high, got an audience 
irliich I did not again attempt, upon that subject ; yet 
I imagined that I could apeak, and one night afterward 
went to the Mitre charged with an oration on the 
question, ' Which is the preferable quality in a wife, wit, 
beauty, or good nature?' I remember to this day the 
substance of what I was prepared to say in giving pre- 
ference to beauty, but it was my desire to preserve a 
itrict incognito, and just as I put my foot on the stairs 
to go up, a friend of mine tapped me upon the shoulder 
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saying, ^ O Jacky, are you going to hear the debate? I 
will go with you/ I had the pleasure of my friend*s 
company but lost the glory of my speech. It was at 
length my fortune to speak at one of these societies in 
1790, when I was near 22. I was sittihg in a par ^ who 
were determined to push the bottle after ^nner, I cried 
quarter, and begged we might adjourn to some place. 
We were in the City, and they said they would go to the 
King's Arms if I would promise to make a speech. [ 
made the promise, and made the speech, and to my great 
astonishment came off with much applause, but for 
eight years afterwards never spoke again. 

^^ I consider myself fortunate in not having followed 
my inclination and become identified with the members 
of these societies. Violence in party politics, a mobbish 
quality in the audience, and a consequent infrequency in 
the attendance of persons of respectability had begun 
to make these scenes disreputable ; but when the French 
Revolution spread its poison among all such associations, 
the debating clubs became an intolerable nuisance ; in 
every debate, clamour and ill-behaviour, thumping of 
sticks, clattering of benches, and cries of * Ca ira ' des- 
troyed all notions of temperate pleasure and rational 
enjoyment. From these seminaries come many of the 
plants of sedition which stop the growth of the corres- 
ponding constitutional societies, and considering my 
youth and the warmth of my temper, it was very 
fortunate for me that I escaped from these dangerous 
associations. 

" The end of the society at the King's Arms is worth 
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ittording. It had been so conducted as to engage the 
attention of Government, and it was thought very 
disirable to j»ut an end to such an establishment in the 
lean of the city. While they conducted themselves 
peaceably there was no pretence for the interference of 
authority, but to make an action and reaction, a 
curious contrivance was resorted to. One Felix 
Macarthy, a powerful Irishman, nearer seven than six 
fnlliigh, took his place in the room. When the first 
speaker rose to address the chair, Felix got up and 
interrupted him ; a general cry of 'Order' was niised, 
but Felix refnsed to be orderly ; the whole room rose to 
l<irn him ont, and succeeded in forcing hira to the door, 
^ut when there, with his giant hands he caught the top 
<if ibe door-frame, and all attempts to remove him 
fiirtljer were vain. When the principal actors had 
fatigueJ themselves by pushing, without being able to 
raoTc him, and giving him blows about the back and 
(bulders, which he did not feel or did not care for, 
liey returned to their seats and endeavoured to resume 
the debate. In vain, for Felix renewed his interrup- 
lions, and the scene of expulsion was played over and 
«ver ag-ain. As the parties grew more heated they 
grew more noisy ; peace officers were called in, and Sir 
Janies Sanderson, the Lord Mayor, being called from 
Ibe Mansion House, compelled the society to disperse, 
Slid gave the landlord to understand that if they met 
again within hts walls, his licence should be taken away. 
Before I leave this portion of my subject, I will relate a 
fe!tanecdote8,omitting all mention ofthosewho are living. 
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" BILLY HEWABDINE. 

^^ I know not what was this person's origin or first 
destination in life; I found him a very poverty stricken 
drudge in the newspapers, a facetious speaker in 
debating societies, and a song writer in Captain Morris's 
school, but very far indeed below his master. He 
could sing tolerably, and having a knack at mimiciy^ 
gave a relish to his political songs, which, with any 
other dressing, would have been extremely insipid. I 
have laughed by the hour at his representations of 
Lord Thurlow, the Duke of Cumberland (of that day I 
mean), Mr. Pitt, Mr. Wilberforce, Lord Montmorris, 
and many members of both Houses of Parliament. His 
social songs were clever, and very popular. 

" Once, to raise the wind, Billy proposed on a de- 
bating night to take a benefit at Spring Garden Rooms; 
he was to personate Mr. Pitt, and as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, to move a budget of mock taxes. The 
prices were raised on the occasion from 6d. to a shil- 
ling; he placed a Scotchman^ in whom he thought he 
could confide, to be the money taker. The room was 
crowded to suffocation ; the audience vociferated * Chair, 
chair,' * Chancellor of the Exchequer,' * Budget,' as the 
hour for beginning had passed. Just at that moment, 
a message was delivered, telling Hewardine that the 
Scotchman had run away with all the money ; the ways 
and means being gone, the Minister found himself un- 
able to move supplies, and the assembly became very 
clamorous and impatient. A note was at length de- 
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livered in these terras: — ' Sir, — As the rooms were ful], 
aadthe crowd who still wanted to come in exceedingly 
tuffiultuous and violent, I became fearful of what might 
happen, and therefore made my retreat to the Camion 
Coffee House, where I shall stay till you have finished 
the debate, and will then hand you over your money ; it 
umounts to so much (naming the sum), and I remain 
your very humble servant.' Up sprang the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer; the clouds which hung over his mind 
were all dissipated. He shone out with unexampled 
and unexpected brilliancy, kept his audience in a roar 
of laughter, and sent them away as contented as he was 
himself at the recovery of the treasure he supposed 
lost. 

"To judge how important such a calamity would 
We been to him, I may mention that about this time 
a man named Catmar, who had been in tjie employ of 
Lord Sydney and his friends in the inferior departments 
of electioneering, got an engagement for Billy Ilewar- 
dine to attend a contest somewhere in the country. Be- 
fore he could set out, he was obliged to borrow a guinea, 
wliich Catmar lent him on a promise he would be 
iriUi him at eight o'clock the following morning. Eiyht 
o'clock came, nine o'clock came, but Billy did not come. 
Catmar, therefore, went to his lodgings, and found him 
hi bed, gazing with rapture on a clean white shirt 
which hung over the back of a chair. ' My dear Cat- 
nmr," said he, ' I call that shirt the Prince of Wales, for 
I am told it was bought out of his wardrobe. Imagine 
with what delight I must look at it, when for many 
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weeks past I have had nothing to wear but this,' and 
turning down the bedclothes, he shewed him a miser- 
able tatter, of which no two pieces could well be said to 
hang together, though by a sort of zig-zag connecticm, 
they just enabled him to shew a frill and a collar. 

^^ One exploit of Hewardine gained him considerable 
applause about 1789. There was a masquerade at 
Vauxhall or Ranelagh, when a group was got up repre- 
senting Lord Thurlow, Chancellor, with his bag, and a 
muffin in it to represent the great seal ; there were several 
other characters. Hewardine represented Mr. Dundas, 
and made the company very merry by frequent excla- 
mations of 'Wha wants me?' The scene was much 
enjoyed by the company, and their amusement was 
crowned by finding towards the close of the evening 
that the cunning Scot had purloined and devoured the 
muffin, and^he black-browed Chancellor was left with- 
out the most precious part of his office. 

" I believe Hewai'dine died in poverty, but of his 
latter days I have no memory. When I saw him last 
his frame was much broken and his constitution ex- 
hausted ; so that although he died prematurely — ^for he 
hud not yet reached the middle of life — it could not be 
said that he left the world unexpectedly. 



"JOHN THELWALL. 



" Of a character entirely different from the last was 
this saturnine political adventurer. When I first saw 
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Mm, he was on attorney's clerk, and a frequent speaker 
in the debating societies. He was a man of mean ap- 
pearance, and full of afiectatioa ; very fond of walking 
along the streets with a book in his hand, and frequently 
tidkiHg to himself, as if in rapture with his own 
thoophts. I had no personal acqnaintance with hira, 
bat from what I saw in public, 1 should pronounce his 
temper to have been irritable and waspish ; of the empty 
verbiage which I used to hear him deliver it is impos- 
sible to form an adequate conception. I remember, for 
example, in a debate upon the slave trade, he exclaimed 
in the middle of a speech, * Return ye, golden days wheni 
happily reclining in the shade, unlitborious mortals re- 
ceived in their mouths the honey which dropped from 
the hollow trees.' This, and some more of the same 
kind, occasioned a general peal of laughter, and Mr. 
Thelwall inveighed against the party for the cruelty 
with which they treated hira. I shall not pursue the 
man's political life, but merely give the outline. He was 
a member, and fancied himself a leading member of 
many of the seditious societies, and was raised into notice 
by being one of the parties apprehended and tried in 
1794. Fortunately for him, Hardy and Home Tooke 
were tried before hira, and fortunately, too, the two 
great chancery leaders, Scott and Mitford, had con- 
ducted the preceding prosecutions so as to render the 
hopes of conviction as to those that miglit follow very 
klight indeed. When his trial was approaching, he sent 
Erskine to say that he should like to defend 
elf. *You may,' said Erakine; 'but if you do 
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yoa II be hanged.' ^ Then, replied Thelwall, ' I'll be 
hanged if I do/ The case against him was conducted 
by Sergeant Adair, with so much force, jadgment, and 
common law tact, that most people are of opinion that 
if Thelwall's had been a new and original case, be 
would not have been (as he was) pronounced, *not 
guilty.' 

^^ After this event, be made great efforts, but with 
little success, to interest the public in his behalf. He 
got up meetings at Copenhagen House and in St. 
George's Fields; he delivered lectures in Beaufort- 
buildings, in the Strand ; he travelled the country as 
an itinerant political lecturer, and his fortune was well 

described in a line in the ^ Anti-Jacobin' — 

« 

** *ThelwAll, and 70 who lecture as ye go^ 
And for your pains get pelted,' kc^ &o. 

^^ Under the patronage of the Duke of Bedford he 
attempted some meetings in London, in the cause of 
Parliamentary reform, and in gratitude to his patron, 
he attempted an answer to Mr. Burke's ^ Letter to a 
Noble Lord,' in which the duke was held up to ridicule 
and contempt In the fury of his zeal, Thelwall called 
Mr. Burke a scribbler ; but this was too much even for 
faction. The * Monthly Review,' blindly devoted as it 
was to Opposition politics, resented this insult, and 
advised Mr. Thelwall not to couple the names of Burke 
and Scribbler, lest echo from every comer of the temple 
of Fame should with a hiss repeat Scribbler. 

"Politics being a field in which for Thelwall the 
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binest did not compensate for the labour, he made a 
tnije of elocation, and having delivered some lectures 
u la empty house in Montague Place (which lectures 
Wdly altered its quality of emptiness), he took a house 
ID Lincoln's- Inn-Fields, established a school, and gave 
friTsle instructions. I cannot say to what hla success 
unoBntcd ; he sold his library, made no display of 
afflaeat, or even easy circumstances; he died, I forget 
then; if honoured, I know not for what ; if lamenteil, 
I know not hy whom. 



"FELIX MACARTllY. 



"Of the origin of this very strange character,d know 
tot little; I am told that his proper name was Phelim, 
bat to make it more agreeable to English ears, he called 
himself Felix. He was a Roman Catholic, not without 
eilocation, and I believe began the world with money 
in his pocket ; he was a man of very large size, and pro- 
portionate strength and vigour. He had been .well in- 
troduced, and witnessed all scenes of dissipation, from 
faiMonable down to the very lowest life, from St. James's 
Pulace to St. Giles's pound. I became acquainted with 
kim after his debating society adventure, when his health 
Was failing, his strength impaired, and his circumstances 
so reduced that be was glad, when he could obtain it, of 
■ humble employment in a newspaper. Yet Felix re- 
laiued some of his original good connections, and un- 
happily found a nobleman weak enough to entrust him 
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with his acceptances to an unlimited amoant, which en- 
abled Felix to roar and revel for a time in tayems, ren- 
dering to his employer a very small residue after pay- 
ment of expenses. 

" When Mr. Burke wrote his book on the French 
Eevolution, Felix professed himself a free thinker, 
ridiculed his eloquent countryman, and swore that he 
would die with a wafer in his mouth. A few years 
afterwards he became in his religion what in ours would 
be called a methodist or an enthusiast : he used to cross 
himself in the streets, to kneel down and pray upon 
certain occasions, and, in all respects, carried the ap- 
parent regard for religion to great extremes ; but still 
he never omitted an opportunity of running in debt, 
cheatii^, or drinking to excess. 

^ In the art of humbug he was a consummate master : 
about the year 1800 he took a house in Parliament 
Street, called himself an estate agent, and very modestly 
invited me to join him as a co-partner ; it is no great 
praise to my sagacity to say that I declined the pro- 
posal. 'Very soon the house was shut up, the nest was 
empty, and the bird could not be found. In 1802 
Felix presented himself as a candidate for Leicester, and 
although he had not a qualification to purchase the fee 
simple of a mouse trap, and although, as a Roman 
Catholic, he could not at that time take a seat ; still, he 
went to the poll, and for a time was flattered with hopes 
of success. In the course of the contest one of the 
electors demanded his qualification ; raising his huge 
person to its utmost height, and producing from his 
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m a parchment, he exclaimed, with indignation, 

toes any man doubt my qualification ? here it is, and 
tie returning officer will take the particulars.' The 
rival candidate (I forget who he was) interposed with 
great earnestness, saying he hoped Mr. McCarthy would 
not consider him a party to any insult that might be 
shewn him. ' Pray, sir, put up your deeds ; I have no 
douht of your qualification, and should you be returned 
yon will have to prove that in the House of Commons.' 
McCarthy suffered himself to be appeased, and replaced 
his deed in his pocket, which after all, as he told the 
atory himself, was nothing but the lease of the house in 
Parliament Street, from which he had run away. The 

,tter ended here, for he was not returned. 

'" When the * Talents ' came into office they offered him 
honourable and lucrative office in one of the colonies, 
but he refused with disdain. 

" ' The rascally fellows,' said he ; 'is this their grati- 
tude ? 1 have spent all my life in their service, and 
now I have got them into power the first use they make 
of it is to send me into banishment.' 

" But, in fact, poor Felix was no longer able to 
migrate; the strength which had adorned his youth was 
Wasted, his vital powers exhausted, and a rapid decay 
wfti impelling him to the grave. He foresaw his end, 
but the religion in which he had so lately prided him- 
wlf no longer consoled or restrained him. Tlie day 
before he died he was informed that his friends had sent 
priests to pray with him in his last moments. * The 
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devil take their priests/ said he ; ^ if instead of two 
priests they had sent me four bottles of wine, I would 
have thanked them ; but you may send the priests away, 
I will have nothing to do with them.' 
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CHAPTER IV. 



''the THEATKE — DEPAHTED PLATS, 



"I was always extremely fond of the theatre, and 
am going to speak of a few plays which I have seen, 
and believe I may say with the rest of the public, have 
seen the last of. 

" 1. Love in a Wood; or, St. James's Park. — At 
Christmas, 1781, my uncle took a lodging in Bury 
Street, St. James's, at the house of a person named 
Blaney ; his sister, a fine, lively girl, rather pretty in 
person, and with a good voice, was desperately stage- 
stricken. At that time there was about town an un- 
engaged player, named Dibble Davis, who professed to 
be an instructor in the dramatic art, and used every 
species of address and allurement to engage young 
people to become his pupils. One of his modes of re- 
muneration was to obtain the use of a theatre (generally 
the Haymarket), and, having permission from the Lord- 
Chamberlain, to enlist a company of his pupils, who 
were to perform a play. Each professed it to be for hia 
own benefit, and paid over half the price of the tickets 
sold to Mr. Manager Davis. Miss Blaney had a benefit 
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while I lived in Bury Street, and was to perform Martha 
in Wycherley's comedy of ' Love in a Wood ; or, St. 
James's Park/ To give it attraction, the advertise- 
ments stated that it had not been played for 100 years. 
I witnessed the performance, and it was so dull, so un- 
dramatic, so deficient in wit and modesty, that even a 
friendly audience at an occasional theatre could not 
endure it. The players could not proceed beyond the 
third act, although they reminded the audience that their 
hissing was of no importance to them, as they were not 
salaried actors, and would probably never again require 
their applause or their patience. More than fifty years 
have now elapsed since that representation, and should 
theatres stand ten times that number of years, and be 
multiplied to ten times their present number, I do not 
think the representation of that comedy will ever be 
attempted again. 

'' 2. The Gamesters.— In 1782 or 1783—1 forget 
which — I saw this comedy, written by Shirley and 
altered, I believe, by Garrick, at Drury Lane. The 
strength of the theatre was employed upon it, but on 
that night I believe it shivered and died, for I do not 
recollect it has ever been played since. 

*' 3. The AlchymisU —This exuberant overflow of 
the learning, wit, and humour of Ben Jonson, in which 
Grarrick had gained so much celebrity as Abel Drugger, 
was presented in a compressed form in 1785; but tiie 
humour was so completely gone by, the knowledge and 
taste of the audience were so alien from the matter of it, 
tibai although Palmer in ^ Face,' Aikin in ' Subtle,' Dodd 
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' Abel Drugger,' and the other actors forming the 
the theatre did all that men could do to 
gice it life and support, the audience fairly yawned 
it out of doors. ' Why do they give us ' that stuff ?' 

ley said; ' have they not the " Poor Soldier," and the 

Harmonist," and so many other agreeable farces, that 
thej must revive this obsolete rubbish ?' I cannot say 
that this piece W!is never played again, for I believe 
Mr, Kean made an attempt to establish himself in ' Abel 
Drugger,' but it was a vain attempt. 'The Alchymist' 
could no more be transmuted into a stockptece than Sir 
Epicure Mammon's porridge pots and baudirona could be 
converted into gold. 

"4, Tiie liehearsal. — This effusion of satirical wit, 
BO strong and inSuential in its day that Buckingham 
s'one was not considered equal to the production of it, bnt 
iiinl Mat Cliffurd and others assigned to him as coad- 
jutors, this frolicsome farce, which was supposed suffi- 
cient to destroy the poetic reputation of Dryden, the 
farrago of whims in which all great actors had shone, 
ttnd in which Garrick always added flowers to his comic 
Tvreath, was performed in 1785 as an afterpiece in a 
louse miserably filled, and totally dissatisfied. Mr. 
Henderson was Bayes, and was almost at the end of his 
tbeatrical career. He did for the part all that a correct 
judgment, great theati-ical knowledge, an inexhaustible 
comic power, and great readiness in the application of 
modern topics to the passing scene could effect ; but all 
interest in the representation had ceased, and whether 
Prince Prettyman quibbled with Tom Thimble, or 
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ranted with Prince Volscins, the audience appeared 
equally indifferent, and the ^ Sehearsal' fell lifeless to 
the ground. But this change is not to be ascribed to 
popular caprice alone ; rhyming tragedies had ceased to 
be performed, Dryden's person and character were no 
longer objects of love or hatred to any. The ridicule of 
bombast, or feeble dramatic poetry, by making the 
audience parties to the supposed practising of a new 
play, had been carried to some extent in Fielding's 
* Pasquin ; ' but Sheridan's * Critic/ which now held 
complete possession of the town, was so identified in 
manner with the ^Rehearsal/ so transcendent in wit, 
and so powerful in personal allusion, that to bring for- 
ward Buckingham's farce seemed rather like an ex- 
hibition of a blurred imitation of Sheridan than a 
reproduction of the original from which that great wit 
had drawn his idea. 



*' * VOLPONE, OB THE FOX.' 

« 'The Fox, the A1oh]rmi8t, and Silent Woman, 
Done by Ben Jonaon, and outdone by no man.* 

** Such was the opinion of a contemporary wit. I do 
not know that the * Silent Woman' has been performed 
in my time ; indeed I hardly think it possible it should. 
I have seen the other two, and will give some account 
of their fate. Toward the end of the season, 1783, 
George Colman (the elder I mean) revived the play of 
* The Fox,' with all the strength of his excellent com- 
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pany. Palmer, in the flower of his days, was Volpone; 
Beudey, ailmirable in judgment, Mosca ; Parsons, un- 
parralleled in such a character, was Corbacclo ; and 
Jack Bannister, just beginning that comic career which 
lie ran with such brilliant success, was Voltore, the 
kwjei. The other parts, inferior, if they may be so 
called, were equally well sustained, but after being 
played three nights, the piece was laid aside. It may 
be obserred that ' the season was closed, but another 
season came, and another, and another, the same actors 
were still at the Haymarket, but no attempt was made 
to draw the ' Fox' from his den, in which he has 
»carely slumbered ever since. In fact, however 
delightful this play may be in perusal (and no man can 
l«inore fond of it than I am), its want of popularity 
is not to be wondered at. There is in it no specimen 
uf exalted virtue or daring vice; the mean simulation 
nith which a Venetian Magnifico plots with his parasite 
to obtain men's money by false pretences, fills us with 
so much disgust that whether Volpone or Mosca 
triumphs in the last scene, or whether both are sent, as 
deservedly they are, to punishment and infamy, excites 
neither interest nor pleasure. The miserable old 
*retch tottering on the verge of the grave, half his in- 
tellects absorbed in the night of death, yet pursuing 
"■ith insane avidity the trade and tricks of a legacy 
bunter, form a picture at once exact, striking, and 
•lisgusting, With^ equal contempt we turn from the 
i'.'aloHS merchant who, in the dishonest hope of posthu- 
tnous gain, turns his wife loose to the chances of prosti- 
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tution. The lady does not yield, but her virtae is ex- 
posed to no greater risk than can proceed from one 
ruffianly onset ; her rescue by Bonario, and the subse- 
quent triumph of her character afford no yery brilliant 
specimens of the exaltation of virtue, considering that 
she and her rescuer most probably wind up the comedy 
in the same manner as Mrs. Fuller and Archer. 

"taverns, COFFEE HOUSES, &C. 

" When I began the world taverns and coffee houses 
formed a scene of society very different from any that 
can be found at this day. The facilities of mutual ap- 
proach, the communication of particular intelligence, 
the discussion of diurnal topics, and the enforcement of 
political opinions, were upon a scale quite different from 
that which the reserve of modern days allows. I shall 
not enlarge on the manner in which this difference was 
most perceptible, but describe a few places of resort 
which had their characteristic traits, and drew together 
pretty constant assortments of strange or lively com- 
pany. 



" ORDINARIES. 



^^ A mode of dining much in use at that period was 
called an ordinary, and was an exact resemblance of that 
which in foreign countries is denominated a table (ThSte. 
One which I frequented until the time of my marriage 
was kept at the Eagle, a tavern in the Strand, opposite 
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Cttherine Street, and was afterwards converted into the 
ptrndnj; office of the Momitig Chronicle. At this orJi- 
tttj tlierc was a pretty good daily attendance of persons 
o^jged OB newspapers, employed in Somerset House, 
bulesuen, attorneys, and gentlemen from the country, 
»lio used the house as an hotel, or were in troduced by their 
frientls. They did not theu, as iu these times, send 
jdfits or dishes from table to tahle for each individual to 
bulp himself, but some well-known person was called to 
flie chair, and presided as father of the family and regu- 
laWr of all proceedings. The rest were seated in rows 
on each side, and one at the bottom of the table acted 
Bs Tice-president. We had very good dinners, occa- 
sionally fish, always joints of excellent meat, and pud- 
ding, a pint of porter, bread at discretion, and a pint of 
port Kiue per man. At a certain hour the reckoning 
■M collected, iinJ, waiter included, was halfa-crown 
racb person. Those who chose to remain and continue 
their potations * whipped,' as it was called; that is, put 
iixpeuce apiece into a plate, to be luid out at the discre- 
tion of the president; sometimes, when the conversation 
^^|« long, or the party particularly obstinate, those 
^^bips ' were repeated two or three times. 
^^p'The house was kept by a pretty widow named 
Clinch. Her husband had been a player, which brought 
a great many theatrical people about her. In her house 
t saw Joe Munden, Incledon, Jack Johnstone, and 
■al of the theatrical world, with whom I became 
'urds more acquainted. But there was nothing 
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particularly characteristic in the conversation or inci- 
dents which I witnessed. 

^^ 2. THS JUMPER. 

^^ Of this house, the Garrick's Head, in Bow Streeti 
it is little worth while to speak, except as one of the 
series of taverns in that neighbourhood where persons of 
the same description and character used to resort. It 
had no ordinary, and the society was more regularly 
theatrical than that of the Eagle. There was a club 
once a week, at which many of the first low comedians 
used to display their powers, and anticipate or repeat 
the songs which gave them celebrity at the Anacreontic 
This house received its name of the Jumper from being 
kept by Spencer, who had long filled the post of harle- 
quin. 

"3. THE STBUGGLEB. 

" On the opposite side of the way was a tavern — I for- 
get the sign — kept by one Williams, who had a very 
pretty, but not very innocent, wife. As the name of his 
tavern denoted, he was making a struggle to obtain a 
share of the business and popularity which had been 
acquired by his opposite neighbour. With what success 
I do not remember. 

"4. THE GO. 

" But come, let us cross the way again, and avoiding 
the Jump^, plunge into a recess on its right hand, called 
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ftifce Court. There, right facing us, stands the Queen's 
Hfad, otherwise called Jupp's or The Go. This was a 
place exceeding the other in whim and eccentricity. In 
fact, it5 meetings began much later in the evening, and 
the society was composed not only of theatrical writers 
ind players, but of men in all the general and Inferior 
departments of literature, with a few to whom the gam- 
ing tnble and the turf were not unknown. The sup- 
porters of the house were generally men of good pro- 
perty and much leisnre. I do not mean that all who 
frequented it were so, for some were very low indeed 
in society. The liouse had none of the attributes of a 
SQptrior coffee house or tavern, but supplied mutton 
chops, beef steaks, tripe, and such edibles, indif- 
ferently cooked, and at a moderate "price. The fashion 
of the house was to order spirits in a pewter half-quartern 
measure, which the drinker mixed with water according 
to his taste. It was frequently the fashion to say, 
'Now I'll haye another quartern and go.' In process 
of time the order was cut down to the last word, ' Waiter, 
tring me in a go,' and from that house and that mode 
ef expression, the word was extended probably over the 
whole kingdom, as synonymous with half a quartern of 
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"Now let as leave for awhile the neighbourhood of 
Covent Garden and repair to the West end of the town. 
There, in St. James's Market, in a place swept away by 
the hand of modern improvement, stood the tavern, pro- 
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perly called the ' One Tun/ or familiarly, the * Tun.* 
It was a house subservient to all sorts of occasions; 
wealthy butchers from the market, and other men of 
business from the neighbourhood, frequented it as a place 
of convenient and spirited resort; gamblers of superior 
descripfion adjusted their differences, equalised their 
sporting books, and settled their accounts there, as a 
place more convenient and quiet than Tattersall's. There 
was a pretty regular attendance of ban vivants and wits, 
among whom old Charles Bannister was conspicuous, who 
kept up the fire of conversation, enlivened with anecdote, 
jest, and song through the night, and often to a late 
hour in the morning. The principal table where these 
choice spirits assembled, was called the * Needle Box,' 
and another — a recess where those who were not for- 
tunate enough or not worthy to be included in the supe- 
rior section were sentenced to remain — was called the 
* Marble Box.' But this was all done in perfect good- 
humour, and only increased the general vivacity. There 
were other boxes, which had no particular names. I 
never knew, nor could I have expected from such 
parties as assembled there, so much wit, drollery, fun, 
and good humour. There was no overbearing individual 
to whom all were forced to yield, every man had his 
fair chance, and if his subscription to the general fund 
of good humour was ever so small it was well received 
and justly appreciated. Yet the parties who assembled 
were not distinguished by their education, their habits 
of society, or even the purity of their character ; they 
were of all sorts, from the retired wealthy tradesman, 
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his prosperous successor, the master of the faro bank, 
ihe regulator of the turf, the wit who supplied and the 
genias who enlivened the theatre, to sordid blaok- 
Ifgs, low adventurers, and all the hangers-on who feed 
on ibe excesses of vice and folly. Of individuals I shall 
tay nothing in this general description, but may here- 
after mention some of my ' Tun' friends in separate 
TemiDiscences. 



^ 



" 6. THE ' FINISH.' 



But the highest and the lowest, the most whimsical 

and the most extraordinary of all these places of resort 

I'Bs the ' Finish,' in Covent Garden Market. This 

house had been celebrated for many a year, and it3 

humours are depicted in full force and spirit in Hogarth's 

pritit called " Morning." Its reputation continued un- 

rfimioished to its latest days, but at last the ' Finish' 

le to an end, its doom being involved in that great 

le of improvement which of late has been carried 

effect by the Duke of Bedford. 

"Its original institution seems to have been as a house 

the gardeners and early frequenters of the market 

[ht obtain necessary refreshments ; but what is early 

one man is late to another. The child of laborious 

ttry prepares to begin his day's work at the very 

when the frolicsome son of dissipation thinks of 

ig to his night's rest. To both these parties 

inter's Coffeehouse' (as it was properly called) or 

finish* OS it was conventionally denominated, 
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afforded an agreeable recess. While the market people 
were regaling on tea, coffee, purl, or such other refresh* 
ments as their necessities or their habits demanded, 
another set of persons enjoyed, in a separate coffee-room, 
such regales as suited their fancy. This party was 
made up of every thing strange and eccentric that the 
town could afford. In the room might be found men 
who, from hard drinking at other taverns, came to cool 
their palates in the morning with a ^ doctor,' or some 
milder beverage. Some who brought fallacious spirits 
and fevered nerves from the different gaming tables, 
others whom the pleasures of an elegant party or the 
delights of Ranelagh or Yauxhall had kept up to a late 
hour came hither, many of them, very young men, im- 
pelled by curiosity to know what their companions 
meant when they talked of the ^ Finish.' But concern- 
ing these young men there was one standing rule, that 
if any one of them appeared in a cocked hat some regular 
customer of the house would force him into a quarrel. 
*' The presiding genius of the place, aman known upon 
the town, a man not without education and a portion of 
wit and humour, a constant, daily attendant on the 
place, and who was more looked up to than any other, 
was Jack Tetherington. Those who remember Deigh- 
ton's caricatures may perhaps recollect him in the 
character of a * Deep-un.' His language was so mixed 
up with slang that he could not bring himself to speak 
plain English, and his style was most curiously diver- 
sified with exclamations and parenthesis. They used 
to tell this story of him. He had made a short excur- 
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fiioD out of town; while waiting for his dinner, looking 
out toward the inn yard, he exclaimed to the landlady, 
in a pretty quiet tone, ' Ma'am, there's the buffer 
prigging the innocent.' 

" * Sir ?' said the good woman. 

*' ' I tell you,' said Jack, raising his voice, ' that the 
buffer is prigging the innocent.' 

" ' What did you please to want, sir ? ' said the land 
lady. 

" 'Why, you stupid woman,' said Jack, very much 
heated, 'I tell you there's the buffer prigging the inno- 
cent.' 

"Just at that moment the waiter ran in in great con- 
sternation, ' Gtood heavens, ma'am,' says he, ' what is to 
be done, the dog has run away with tite leg of lamb.' 

" 'Well,' says Jack, I've been telling you so this half- 
hour, and now you may take the consequence.'* 

" The first time I went to ' The Finish,' I had heard of 
the danger of getting into a quarrel and getting licked, 
and took my measures accordingly. I went into the 
great room, where I saw Dick Anderson, whom I knew, 

inding talking to another man. Guessing how things 
:, and feeling the want of an acquaintance, I went 
up to him and said, ' Dick, have you ordered breakfast ? 
because if you have I'll sit down and take some with you.' 



•"To tore a complete idcuof the eSect of tbis anecdote, it woald be neeeuuj 
to luv« aeen the man. Words canaot desuribe tha perfoot queemeu of hii 
ippnrsiuse. He hu put middle age, hii form spare and atrons. but the hook 
<■ bin DOM, tbe fire and arcbDoea of hie eje, ancl the flune of Ere that plajcd 
abijut hie Dheeka, □aiiDotbecf>Di»ivedwithoQthaTing been aeea. Ilia diacoarae 
•u abrnpl, abundant iu words, atniDge ia phraaeologir , rounded out bj noei- 
peotcd parvDtbsna, and ioatchea of eoDg, and interrupted bj repeated ntanu 
of tb* pipe to hii moath." 
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" ' No,' said he, 4 have not ordered breakfast,' and pass- 
ing his hand smoothly over his breeches pocket, added 
* we're cleared out.' 

" * Well,' said 1, * never mind then, I'll order breakfast, 
and you and your friend can take it with me, it will he 
your turn another day.' 

" This courtesy placed me in a favourable light in the 
room, and with the help of that and the countenance of 
my friends, I passed unmolested, and joining in conver- 
sation by degrees, and cautiously got myself placed on 
an accredited and respectable footing. 

" It would l>e impossible to recount, or by specimens to 
convey an idea of the strange speeches, the furious 
quarrels, and the ludicrous songs which occasionally 
enlivened us in this place. One I heard there once, and 
never at any other place, it was on the settlement of 
Botany Bay while yet recent, and the accounts very 
flourishing and very deceptive. The burden, I think, 
was — 

•* * Then let us away, 
To Botany Bay, 

Where there's plenty of all things 
And nothing to pay.' 

*' I shall commemorate one scene as peculiarly striking 
and characteristic. It was about five in the morning 
when the party had a good deal thinned, but Jack 
Tetherington, Le Gai (commonly called * Sparring Le 
Gai'), and eight or ten more in full spirits, were surprised 
in their carousal by the entrance of John Philip Kemble, 
dressed with his usual gentlemanly propriety, very much 
the worse for a late dinner party. He was known to 
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many of tlie party, and joined in conversation without 
form or ceremony. I do not remember the exact course 
of the conversation, but some of the passages were comic 
and singular. Mr. KemUe talked unsuccessfully, per- 
haps, to such an audience, but not with more than a 
becoming confidence of being now at the head of Jiis 
profession, and referred to Tetherington's memory for 
the prophecy of & common friend that he would speedily 
become so. He said he had a great wish to form a play 
out of Sbakspeare's Henry VI., and sitting in his chair 
gave a specimen of the manner in which, as Duke of 
doacester, be would address the House of Lords. 



He was frequently interrupted by individuals of the 
party breaking in upon him with all manner of buffoon- 
eries. At last Le Gai said, 'Well, Mr. Kemhle, we'll 
give you leave to go on.' 

" ' Give me leave, sir ? ' said Kemble, in the most 
ezAggerated extravagance of his own manner. ' Give 
me leave to go on? As well might a barber in Rome 
have said to Caius Marcus Coriolanus, I give you leave 
to do something.' 

" 'What do you mean by a barber?' said the Gai, in 
an insolent tone. ' Do you mean any reflection upon 
barbers?' 

" ' No, sir,' said Kemble, ' God forbid that I should, 
'for a relation of my own' (and he named him) 'was 
once a barber.' 

"Jack Tetherington, foreseeing, perhaps, that this 



^ 
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style of conversation might lead to unpleasant conse* 
quences, here broke in in this manner, ^ Now my dear 
Mr. Kemble, my good friend John Philip Eemble, I 
wish to ask you a question. I wish to be particular 
myself, and I have some daughters (God bless them) 
that I wish to grow up as perfect as women can be, do 
tell me then why you say Coriolanus, when all other men 
that ever I heard have called it Corblonus ? * 

^^Kemble,whosespirits began rather to subside (for thisis 
part of a scene of some hours* duration, was feebly pro- 
ducing something about classic authority, and the 
rhythm of current lines in the play, when Jack inter- 
rupted him with ' Why, my dear sir, we know all that 
** Coriolanus in Corioli," but what I want is — ' Here 
the rest of the company began a tremendous row, and 
Jack concluded his discussion by singing — 

" ' Ligga, digga, digga di, digga de, diggm di, 
Ligga, digga, digga di, digga dee.' 

'' The noise and racket went on, but Eemble*s ill 
humour seemed to increase; at last the landlady came 
in, a little round woman, whom, colour excepted, we 
might tenn a snow ball. She brought a tray filled with 
glasses of liquor, which had been called for. In passing, 
she gave some oflPence to Mr. Kemble, who immediately, 
with one tragic sweep of his arm, dashed all the glasses 
against the opposite wall. * There, Mr. Kemble,' said 
the little woman, ' that's the second time you've served 
me so, and now you owe eight shillings for broken glass.' 
Kemble made no reply, for in his performance of this 
exploit he had cut his hand, and the blood was stream- 
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ing dowQ. I was sitting next him, and seeing the end 
of a cambric handkerchief appear from his pocket, I took 
it, and bound up his wound as well as I could. When 
I had done the hero said, ' Sir, I am much obliged to 
yon, but I am afraid I shall deprive you of your hand- 
kerchief.' ' Sir,' said I, 'you will not deprive me of 
my handkerchief; it is your own. I took it out of your 
pocket.' I shall never forget the manner in which this 
great player coursed his commanding eye over my whole 
person, from top to bottom, and back again, expressing 
as clearly as if he had uttered the words, ' Is it pos- 
sible my handkerchief was in my pocket, and afterwards 
in your possession, and now is in my own hands again? 
Can these things be?' I was so struck with the obvious 
meaning of the look that I turned from him in a fit of 
uncontrollable laughter. At this moment a hackney 
coach came to the door, and some who really were his 
friends, put him into it and sent him home. 

" I remember Mr. Kemble's first appearance in London. 
It was in 1783. At that time Mr. Garrick had not been 
removed from the stage more than seven or eight years ; 
his manner of playing was fresh in the public memory, 
and persons of all ranks were fully and highly impressed 
with his merit. 

" Mr. Henderson was then in the zenith of his 
reputation, and possessing very great powers, both in 
tragedy and comedy, was regarded as the legitimate suc- 
cessor to Mr. Garrick. Mr. Brereton, Mr, Smith, Mr. 
Bentley, and Mr. Palmer, had all obtained firm hold on 
the public mind as excellent tragedians, and filled all 
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the conspicuous characters at Drury Lane, where Mr. 
Kemble was to appear. 

^^ The preceding season was famous for the appearance 
of ^Irs. Siddons, who had burst upon the public like an 
electrical meteor from a pitoh dark sky, fixing every 
gnze and' thrilling every nerve. A subjugation of public 
opinion so extensive and so absolute had perhaps never 
been known. All contemporary talent was set at nought, 
and even tlie memory of departed genius was tarnished 
by critical comparison. In fact, no praise, no admira- 
tion, could be lavished on Mrs. Siddons to which her 
inconceivable powers would not establish an irresistible 
claim. 

'^ During the theatrical recess it was announced that a 
l)rother of Mrs. Siddons, who had established in the 
country a very high theatrical renown, would soon ap- 
pear in tlie metropolis in a principal character of Shakes- 
peare, and that the public would be gratified with the 
talents of the great Mr. Kemble. 

" Soon after the commencement of the season Drury 
Lane announced the appearance of Mr. Kemble, brother 
of Mrs. Siddons, in Ilamlet; and Covent Garden adver- 
tised the name of Mr. Kemble, brother of Mrs. Siddons, 
in Othello. The newspapers, or more probably the 
tlieatrical puff writer for one of the houses, caught at 
the ambiguous circumstance te raise the public curiosity. 
* Wlio,' it was asked, * is the great Mr. Kemble? Two 
are announced, both brothers of Mrs. Siddons, and both 
said to have been higlily celebrated in the country, and 
both are named for first characters of Shakespeare.' 
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"The Mr. Kemble, of Covent Garden, made the first 
ilay. I was present, and though but a boy, and 
not a frequent visitor of the theatre, tiiough an ardent 
lover of everything dramatic, I was fully able to discern 
and perfectly disposed to concur in the opinion of the 
public, that (except in size) the new performer had no 
lioi to the title of the great Mr. Kemble. 

[ have often since seen Mr. Stephen Kemble in Lon- 
but nothing, not even his FalstaflE^ has induced me 
to change ray opiuion. 

"John Kemble appeared shortly afterwards. I was 
then on the point of departure for the West Indies, and 
did not see him, but I well remember the great sensa-» 
tion his appearance occasioned. The admirers of BIr. 
Garrick had their objections to his performance, the ad- 
mirers of Jlr. Henderson, who was firmly established in 
tlie character of Hamlet, and jvho played it nightly in 
what is called opposition to Mr. Kemble, criticised the 
new performer with considerable severity. Many lovers 
of the Bard objected to what they called his new read- 
ings. One in particular, the question to Horatio in the 
first act, gave birth to much controversy, and was dis- 
cussed in great length, whether Mr. Kemble was right 
deviating from the old mode of enquiring from — 
" * Did you not speak to it ?' to ' Did you not speak 
it?' 

The success of the new perfurmer was, however, 
iplete; the criticism ])estowed on him showed that 
variations he made were at least entitled to notice, 
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and whatever efforts might be made to dimmish his 
merit by comparison, he must indisputably rank as a 
first rate performer. Far from shunning comparisons, 
he or his friends boldly advanced his pretensions, and 
within a month or six weeks after his first appearance 
he was firmly established in the high rank fix>m which 
he never descended during a career of nearly five and 
thirty years. 

^^ When J returned to England in 1785 I found him 
universally acknowledged as an actor of very extra- 
ordinary merit. Mr. Henderson still filled all the first 
parts at Covent Garden, and maintained hb great 
reputation till his untimely death. 

^^ Eemble's theatrical career has been so often des- 
cribed I shall not go into any detail of it, except to say 
that he and his still more wonderful sister always had 
my warmest admiration." 

Much as my father disliked the details of an attor- 
ney's business, the serving of writs, the making out 
bills, and the painful scenes into which he was necessarily 
thrown, he carried it on for a time and succeeded in 
getting a fair income. Early in the year 1793, he pro- 
posed to Miss Leycester, the only daughter of the Bev. 
Ralph Leycester, of White Place, Berks. He was 
accepted, and the marriage took place in April. My 
mother's fortune was small, though the family ranked high 
among our landed gentry ; but he obtained in her a prize 
no money could represent, and through the rugged paths 
he had to climb in his early professional days, his toils 
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were always lightened by her courage, good sense, and 
affection. After a very few years he gave up the busi- 
ness of a solicitor, and applied himself closely and ener- 
getically to literary pursuits. 

About the year 1796, my father formed the acquaint- 
ance of the Eev. Williaiu Coxe, afterwards Archdeacon 
of Wilts, and author of many historical and other works 
of great celebrity. They became very warmly attached 
friends, in fact the Archdeacon was far more like a father 
than any he had ever before known. In his preface to 
the celebrated work, "Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole," 
published in 1798, Mr. Coxe expresses himself thus:— 
'* I cannot conclude these remarks without paying 

just tribute of gratitude to my ingenious friend, 
Adolphus, Esq., for the advantage I have derived 
his literary assistance in preparing these memoirs." 

In 1799 my father published his "Biographical 
Memoirs of the French Revolution," This was the first 
ork to which he put his name; it was dedicated to the 
[ht Honourable William Windham, and had a great 
Mr. Croker, in an article in the Quarterly 
Ifeview, as many years after as 1835, characterises it 
as " the best English work, indeed, we may say the best 
work on the subject." (Quarterly Meview, Sept. 1835. 
Article reprinted in "Essays on the Early Period of the 
French Revolution,' Murray, 1857.) On being asked by 
Sir Francis Freeling to permit this work to be dedicated 
lo him, Sir. Windham wrote as follows: — 



a jui 
bohn 

In 

Merai .. 
^^ork tc 
H|^ht 
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" Park Street, Westminster, 

*' Dec 4th, 1798. 
" Dear Sir, 

" I am sorrj to have delayed so long to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your letter, and the book which accom- 
panied it, which I have since read, and read with so 
much pleasure both as to the matter and style, that if 
Air. Adolphus can find no one (as he easily might) 
likely to be more useful in rewarding his labours, should 
his situation be such as to lead to that consideration, I 
shall for my own part be exceedingly happy to be the 
person to whom the work is addressed. 

^^ Should Mr. Adolphus be resident in London, it 
would give me much pleasure if in the course of next 
week, when I hope to be more at leisure than I happen 
to be at present, he would do me the favour to call here, 
as 1 should be very happy to make the acquaintance of 
a gentleman whose talents are so promising, and whose 
principles I so much respect. 

" I am, dear sir, 
'* Your most obedient humble servant, 

'* W. Windham." 

The success of this book confirmed the reputation 
of Adolplms as a writer. The next work of any im- 
portance he published was his " History of the Keign of 
George the Tliird down to the conclusion of the American 
War in 1783," in 3 vols. 8vo., being a continuation of 
Ilumc and Smollett. By this -work he obtained high 
standing as a writer. His decidedly Tory principles 
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9Xe visible throughout, but I think in the whole work 
he completely maintains the integrity of principle, 
though a perfect impartiality was perhaps impossible. 
In his preface he says, " I will not affect to conceal 
that a regard for the constitution of my country both 
in Church and State ever present to my mind, has 
diffused itself through my work, but in that attachment 
to the Constitution I have not, I trust, betrayi 
iinnecessary violence against those whom I consider its 
assailants. I have endeavoured to assign to them and 
to their opponents, indeed to every man whether«xalted 
or obscure, illustrious from merit, or degraded by crime, 
his real motives and true causes of conduct." 

Soon after the " History" appeared George the Third 
spoke of it in terms of the highest praise to many, who 
told my father of it. His Majesty's words were^" It 
is so entirely and strictly true, and where Mr.Adolphus 
could have got much of the information contained in it 
I am at a loss to conceive ; it is a very perfect and 
extraordinary work," * 

The publication of this work brought my father 
into close contact with many men of very high stand- 
ing as to rank and the political world. With Lord 
Sheffield he formed a very close friendship, and the 
Addingtons, Lord Sidmouth, and Hiley Addington, 
during that administration, saw him almost daily. I 
believe he wrote and advised and assisted very much 
in the business of the Premier. I know he received a 

• Very lalely I mat Dr. Frsocia Ha»kinB, »ho told too George the Third had, 
nvu-l; intbo anme wonli upreHed his opinion of tha "Hiatorf" to Sir Uetirj 
B«tf<cm], Ihe Cduri Fbjuaiou, a uearconDectiouorDr. HawkioB. 
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handsome salary, and was very much at a large and 
elegant house Lord Sidmouth had in a street that 
scarcely anyone now will believe a nobleman or even a 
gentleman would live in — Greek Street, Soho Square I 
To the end of his lordship's life my father used to visit 
him at the Ranger's house in Richmond Park. 

I will here insert two letters of the Hon. Wley, 
AddingtOD ; the first is addressed to Archdeacon Coxe 
the second to my father. 

La ngford Court, 

"'Dec. 29th, 1804. 
" Dear Sir, 

" Your obliging letter would not fail to be extremely 
welcome to me, and particularly so as giving a gratify- 
ing extract of a letter from our common friend, Mr. 
Adolphus, for whom my regard must ever keep pace 
with the opinion I entertain of him. This I am certain 
he shall never forfeit till he cease to deserve it, and 
that can only be by an error in judgment. The circum- 
stance on which during an anxious period of three or 
four years I look back with peculiar satisfaction, is the 
opportunity it afforded me of forming a few friendships 
which I hope I shall always know how to value. But 
Mr. Adolphus's personal feelings must not be allowed to 
interfere with his interest where it can be prosecuted 
with honour. 

^^ I will not pass through Bath without having the 
pleasure of paying my respects to you. You will con- 
ceive that the present is an anxious moment, and on the 
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event recently announced to the public different con- 
structions may be put. A public man, especially in 
times like these, is bound to submit personal feelings of 
every description to public duty, and the only sacrifice 
that ought not to be made to the welfare of the king 
and country is that of principle. In this sentiment I 
am persuaded you ntl! coincide, as will all those 
irboee favourable opinion can be matter of pride or 
gratulatioD. 

" My family desire to join in every good wish of the 
season to you, and my son (who will shortly be an 
Oxonian) begs your acceptance of his best thanks for 
your kind attention. 

" I remain, dear sir, 
^H '* Tour very faithful, and obedient servant, 

^K " J. HlLEY AdDINGTON." 



" ' Dec. 9th, 1805. 

" My DEAR SlK, 

" Not having had the satisfaction of hearing from 
you since 1 left town, I begin to suspect it is my own 
fault, and that I ought to have earned a letter before I 
was entitled to receive one. The fear of appearing 
inattentive to one with whom I never wished to consider 
my acquaintance as merely political, and whose friend- 
ship I should under any circumstances be ambitious to 
retain, determines me to write at once, in a well- 
grounded confidence that I am not deceiving myself in 
believing those feelings to be mutual. 

" The important occurrences that have presented them- 
H 2 
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selves in the course of the last six weeks have crowded 
on one another so fast as scarcely to allow one breathing 
time. The present moment is most painfully critical. 
Perhaps the fate of Austria, or of the European 
Colossus may be already decided. I cannot bring 
myself to despair of the Archduke's safety if it is certain 
that he had reached Leybach. The situation must^ 
however, still be very perilous. Prussia has surely gone 
too far to recede, and her apparent dilatoriness may be 
owing (as indeed I have heard that it is) to this want 
of forwardness in her preparations. Only one month 
ago what a blow might have been struck by marching 
60,000 men on Bonaparte's rear. Possibly it may not 
yet be too late. 

** I lately returned from my brother's, my second 
visit to Richmond Park since June, and had the comfort 
of leaving him rather better. His health has been very 
much broken, and his recovery probably retarded by 
anxiety about his son, who has been for some time in a 
critical state. It is a great relief to me to find that the 
meeting of Parliament is deferred to the 21st of January, 
when I mean to attend. 

^^ I beg my kind compliments to Mrs. Adolphus, and 
remain, dear sir, 

'' Tour faithful, 
*' And most obedient servant, 

"J. HiLEY AdDINGTOIT. 

" To John Adolphus, Esq." 

In 1803 my father published the " History of France, 
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from 1790 to 1802." This work is pronounced by so 
competent a judge as tJie late Lord MalraesLury, " both 
as to facts and rootives singularly accurate," 

His next work was "The Political State of the 
British Empire," in three vols. This book had some suc- 
cess, but my father himself greatly questioned its merit; 
he had been much interrupted and delayed while writ- 
ing it, and always called it a failure. The author him- 
self rather led than assented to public opinion, proving, 
thoagh his views might sometimes be partial in regard 
to others, that in respect of his own fame he was singu- 
larly just. His feeling as to himself proceeded from 
that thoroughly honest disposition so conspicuous in his 
character. During the years that elapsed between his 
abandoning the business of a solicitor, and his call to 
the Bar, he was ranch engaged in election business. For 
this he was peculiarly fitted. His great power in ex- 
tempore speaking was very valuable; his addresses from 
the hustings at the Middlesex and Westminster elections 
were spoken of with admiration for many years after by 
those who heard them. Not more than ten years ago [ 
heard a very old lady express the delight she had ex- 
perienced at some speeches she heard him make at 
Oxford at Lockhart's election in 1802. His extreme 
quickness in seizing the right points, his humour, facility 
of composition, and a voice which, though perfectly 
melodious, was heard to an enormous distance without 
being loud; a fine countenance and very expr&ssive and 
jyes — all these qualifications (and the few who 
at remember him will agree 1 do not exaggerate) 
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united to form a speaker of extraordinary power. He 
was never at a loss for the best and most forcible ex- 
pressions, and it was almost incredible that such highly 
finished compositions conld be the impulse of the moment 

Debating societies were considered at this time the 
almost necessary schools for public speaking. He only 
regularly attached himself to one of these, called ^^ The 
Athenians/' a private club, meeting in Fleet Street, and 
attended by large audiences of invited visitors ; now and 
then ladies were admitted. Wilde (afterwards Lord 
Truro), Horace Twiss, Kenny, the dramatist, and many 
who afterwards attained celebrity were members. The 
best speakers were admitted to be Adolphus and Brown- 
ley, a man of great but immatured talents, and a victim 
to gross excess. He was, however, a very fine speaker, 
and considered by many as a rather coarse copy of 
George Canning. He died early in life, as might well 
be expected. 

Debating societies may appear to the present gener- 
ation things of the past, but in the early years of the 
century they were the places in which alone a young 
man could make an effort to display and perfect his 
power of public speaking, and were considered quite 
necessary schools for orators. 

From the caricatures of Foote and other writers of 
farces and novels, or from the degenerate condition to 
which these assemblies were reduced, when they became 
the lecture rooms of sedition and even of impiety, no 
adequate notion can be formed of their state at the time 
when Burke breathed out the inspiration of his mighty 
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genius; when Erskine, to facilitate his elocution, waa 
among their fre*|nent speakers; when Stephen charmed 
the understanding and won the heart; when Dallas 
adorned the dehates with his general knowledge, and 
conciliated all by his perfect politeness. 

These were the places where a youag man who as- 
pired to be a public speaker could exercise himself with 
advantage. Even the interruptions and derision, which 
often overstepped the bounds of decorum were useful ; 
they were the rough exercise by which the hunter is 
prepared for the chase, or the charger for the field, a 
powerful spirit would enable him to turn these obstacles 
to profit, and to display in their fiill effect hia courage 
and vigour. 

When very young, Garrow went, accompanied by a 
few friends, to one of these societies, which met at Coach- 
makers' Hall, Fetter Lane. Such was his timidity they 
found it necessary to force him from his seat, and hold 
him by main strength while he made his maiden essay. 
To those who superficially observed him in after life this 
want of con6dence may appear almost incredible, but all 
those who knew him intimately said Garrow had a pe- 
culiarly reserved and retiring disposition, by which, till 
long acquaintance had smoothed the path of intercourse, 
or professional duty cleared the mist of diffidence, he 
was always distinguished. 

On being called to the bar by the society of the 
Inner Temple, in November, 1807, my father joined the 

me Circuit. His general knowledge and conversa- 
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tional powers rendered his intercoarse a valuable acquisi- 
tion to those of long professional standing, and the 
young delighted in his wit and store of anecdote, and 
profited by his general information, always pleasantly 
and kindly given. 

Among his most valued and constant associates 
were the late Barons Gumey and BoUand, who retuned 
a warm regard for him to the end of their lives. Sir 
Vicary Gibbs (Attorney General) and Mr. Garrow were 
his intimate friends, and entertained the highest opinion 
of his talents in and out of his profession. 

Very shortly after his call to the bar he was leading 
counsel in a case tried at Croydon, before Lord Ellen- 
borough, " The King v. Agg,'' for libel. This brought 
him at once into public notice, his speech for the 
defence being one of extraordinary power, both in elo- 
quence and reasoning. The expression of delight that 
proceeded from the auditors at its conclusion extended 
to the whole Bar. The case of ** Hart v. White," also 
one of libel, in which he early distinguished himself, 
drew the attention of Sir Vicary Gibbs to the great 
power of Adolphus as an advocate. 

The two following letters relate to a circumstance 
which, of course, caused us all great joy. My brother, 
who had been elected Fellow of St. John's College, 
Oxford, from Merchant Taylor's School, competed for, 
and obtained the prize for English Verse. The first 
.^/^^ letter gives my father's opinion of the poem, the last 
expresses all our joy on the happy occasion : — 
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"8th May, 18U. 
r ** Mt dear Bot, 

" I take a tnotnent to write to you. De 
Montyon U just gone, Emily singing, and your mother 
reading the paper. I am much obliged for your poem, 
which, without a compliment, 1 think very good indeed 
— far better than anything of yours I have seen. The 
thoughts are strong nnd natural, the epithets singularly 
well chosen, and there is a polished freedom throughout, 
which is most difficult to ohtain in poetry. If I have 
any doubt, it is about the last line ; but I am not sure 
that I have anything more than a prose objection to 
that. The reading of the whole made me feel more 
like T did when reading ' Cowper's Homer ' than any- 
thing I have met with. I do not know whether it will 
entitle you to the prize, because I cannot know with 
whom you will have to contend ; but I am sure that 
the poem is highly creditable to you, and not at all below 

C level of the prize poems I have seen. 
' I envy you the Duchess of Oldenburgh extremely. 
ave not yet seen her ; but the Emperors will make 
Oxford too superb 1 Dr. Middleton told me of his visit 
to you. He is to be consecrated Bishop of Calcutta to- 
day, and will leave us soon, to our deep sorrow. 

" My Committee goes on briskly, and will last about 
ten days or more. The Theatre Bill stands still for the 
present. The term is rather dull. I am retained for 
the prosecution against Lord Cochrane and the Stock 
Exchange hoaxers. St. Fancras is doing nothing in 
Parliament at present. So much for shop. Tell me in 
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your next when your fate will be decided as to your 
' Niobe/ 

*' Yours ever, most affectionately, 

"John Apolphus." 



" House of Commons, 

" 20th May, 1814. 

"My dear Boy, 

" I give you joy most heartily I I am 
looking out for a person to walk by your side, repeating, 
^^Eemember thou art but a man ;'' but I will not said 
him yet, because I will not diminish the pleasure you 
may feel in any species of intoxication. I am still on 
the Committee (in the room at this moment), this being 
my twenty-third day. I believe I shall speak on Mon- 
day ; but it will be nothing like a prize poem. I heard 
of the success of your ^ Niobe ' this morning in the most 
pleasant way imaginable. Mr. Park saw me in the 
coffee-room, and asked, ^ Are you any relation of the 
Adolphus, of St. John's, Oxford, who has got the prize ?* 
He then told me that, from a large number sent in 
yours, and one more were selected for consideration, and 
the prize adjudged to you. Everybody wished me joy ; 
and, indeed, I feel a vast deal on your account, and on 
everyone's belonging to us. Your mother is stark mad 
with delight. She set off in a Hackney coach, and seat 
up here for me to tell me the news. I enjoyed tiie 
satisfaction of laughing at her, and telling her it was an 
old story, I already knew all about it. 
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"I mnst now leave oflF to fly at a witness. God bless 

" Yours always, 

" John Adolphus." 

I About this time, indeed I may say for some years, 
e were ftnds and contentions in the parish of St. 
incraa, which was governed by a Board of Directors, 
Kting every Tuesday. Dr. Middleton was then the 
■, and the beloved and highly respected friend of 
J f&mily. He felt, justly, that an enormous parish, 
iching nearly from Bedford Square to Uighgate, was 
disgraced by a little old church holding only two hundred. 
The want was urgent, but it was met by violent opposi- 
tion, and the end, to our deep sorrow, was the accept- 
ince by Dr. Middleton of the first presentation to the 
see of Calcutta. The parting was dreadful to lis all, 
and he fell a victim to the climate after a few years. 
He was there, as he deserved, highly esteemed, and did 
great and important work in the diocese. The church 
in St. Pancras was begun not very long after his de- 
parture from England, and some very eminent divines 
have been the incumbents. After Dr. Middleton's de- 
parture for India my father took much less interest in 
the unruly parish of St. Pancras, and shortly after 
ceased to reside in it. 

He now turned his attention chiefly to the criminal 
courts, where he very quickly took the lead, which he 
luotiiined for many years. It is hardly to be wondered 
ithat in jumping suddenly over the heads of so many 
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who bad been working np gradoally for years, he inflicted 
some wounds. He in return had to bear taunts, reflec- 
tions, and rudeness of the most trying kind. At last 
the scene took place which ended in the Terification of 
the gipsey's prophecy, and placed his life in danger. 

I do not intend to ^ve particulars of a quarrel in 
Court between himself and Mr. Alley, which led to a 
duel, in which the latter gentleman was wounded. It 
was, of course, the theme at the time of verbal and 
newspaper discussion. As I naturally take my own 
very decided view of the affair, it is better merely to 
state as matter of history that the duel took place at 
Calais in Nov. 1816. Mr. Alley was slightly wounded, 
the antagonists were reconciled, and remained so to 
the end of Mr. Alley's life, many years after. 
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CHAPTER V. 



My father's acquaintance with the distinguished 
French refugees was extensive, we were on very intimate 
terms with the Marquis and Marquise de la Beiinaye, and 
at their house used to meet mauy royalists of high distinc- 
tion. I remember the Due de Bourbon, a fine old gen- 
tleman, coming to their parties. We used all to rise 
I'hen he entered, and not sit down till he waved his 
^HBid as permission to do so. When I was quite a little 
^Hnld I was taken to this house one evening. Of coui'se 
^the party was very small, but the attraction was Cata- 
lan!, whom I longed to see. She was very kind to me, 
heard me play, and took me on her knee, and talked to 
me for a long time in French. Some one whispered to 
me to ask her to sing. I did so, and to my grief and 
^■pBappointnient, she answered, putting her bands to ber 
^^proat, " Ah I non — le rossignol est vialade." 
^^ With Dumouriez ray father made acquaintance in 
1820, at General Stevenson's, in Surrey. He after- 
wards dined at our house, and was a pleasant, lively, old 
soldier-like man, with bright-brown eyes, and a some- 
what abrupt manner. 

> A much more remarkable French acquaintance made 
\ my father was with Garat, who, as Minister of Justice 
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in 1793, delivered the sentence of death to Louis XYL 
He was a quiet^ gentle mannered old man. He and his 
daughter joined a dinner party at our house, and were 
much pleased with the English, and greatly enjoying 
London. It seemed like a dream to see a man who had 
been so prominent in the tragedy of that dreadful Revolu- 
tion, sitting at the table of so pure a royalbt as the author 
of the ^^ Biographical Memoirs," cheerful, simple, and 
agreeable in his manners and conversation, and recalling 
to the mind no trace of former days and dreadful deeds. 
A relation of theirs was very attentive and kind to us 
during our visit to France, which was made shortly after 
this dinner party. 

The trial of Thistle wood and the other conspirators 
for high treason, in 1820, affords a memorable record of 
the power of my father as an advocate. Prisoners, in 
cases of high treason, are allowed to choose their 
counsel, and, to his astonishment, they fixed on him. 
A man more directly opposed to all their views they 
could hardly have selected, but at very short notice 
(only a day before) he had to prepare and read a mass of 
papers. I hardly need say he sat up the whole night 
before the commencement of the trial, and every one 
agreed that he was as thoroughly acquainted with the 
details as if he had been preparing himself for weeks. 
His thorough hatred of traitors neither diminished 
his zeal nor obscured his view in his clients' cause. 

To see a man with such strong political feelings 
working zealously every point that could help those he 
was defending, putting forth the extent of his powers in 
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t cause so entirely distasteful to him, was indeed most 
extraordinary. I quote from one of our leading joiirnaU, 
which says, speaking of tlie trial some long time after — 
" He (Adolphus) made as artful, as acute, and as in- 
genious a defence for the unhappy men as ever was 
heard in a court of justice. His speech, which occu- 
pied five hours, may be found in the 33rd volume of 
' Cobbett's State Trials.' It is distinguished by that 
chaste felicity of diction for which Adolphus was always 
celebrated, and of which he was one of the first masters. 
His speeches in defence of Ings, Brunt, Davidson, and 
Tidd, completed the measure of his fame." 

The "Law Magazine," speaking of this Cato Street 
Conspiracy, and his defence of the prisoners, says — 

*' Mr. Adolphus is an accomplished and impressive 
speaker, vfhose eloquence takes the lead in persuasive 
'rhetoric. He spoke with such perfect ease as always to 
impress his hearers with the idea bow easy it would be 
to do the like. He aHected his auditors as it is suid 
Garrick did his spectators — ' This is not acting,' said 
they, ' it is a mere exhibition of ease.' " 

In a more general view of his abilities as a speaker, 
the same journal says — " In court Adolphus was clear 
and concise, and in bis addresses to juries there was an 
earaeatness which supplied all that was needed to the 
advocate. In public speaking he had acquired con- 
siderable fame long before he was called to the Bar. 
Debating societies were then frequent, and at the most 
celebrated, * The Athenians,* Adolphus was the great 
star, Mr. (now Lord) Campbell, Mr. Wilde (now Sir 
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Thomas) sharing in the evening's debate, bat he, it 
must be owned, carrying away the chief glory of the 
night. With due respect to personages now too elevated 
to be jealous of their ^ Athenian' fame, Adolphus was 
by far the best speaker of the assembly. 

^^ At the ^ Eccentrics/ a debating society frequented 
by the wits of the day, Adolphus had no mean adver- 
sary in a very clever man named Brownley. Their 
styles materially differed; Brownley's was the bounding 
torrent, overleaping rather than sweeping down all 
impediments, a sportiveness which seemed to be doing 
more mischief than it really effected. Adolphus's style 
was steady, yet rapid, confined within the boundaries of 
his subject, but carrying down in its course all oppo- 
sition. They were the wind and the sun in the fable 
contending for the traveller's cloak; opinions were 
shaken by the gusts of Brownley, but yielded to the' 
persuasive eloquence of Adolphus/' 

This is part of a notice which appeared in the ^^ Law 
Magazine" immediately after his death. 

In what may be strictly termed wit my father had 
great gifts. I will just give one example of his style. 

When the new Custom House was being erected he 
was passing it in a boat with a gentleman much con- 
cerned in the building ; he said they must have statues 
on the top, now what do you think, Mr. Adolphus, 
would be appropriate ? '' Oh 1" said my father, *' by 
all means the twelve Caesars " (seizers). 

It occurred to my father after this famous trial for 
High Treason to ask each of his clients for an auto- 
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graph ; he had fac similes made to give to a few friends. 
This is what each wrote: — 

'^ Oh ! what a mine of mischief is a Statesman I 
Ye fnries, whirlwinds, and ye treacherous rocks, 
Ye ministers of death, devouring fire, 
ConYulsiye earthquake, and plague-tainted air. 
All you are merciful and mild to him. 
" Newgate, 27th April, 1820." " Arthur Thistlewood. 



'^ He that answereth a matter before he heareth it, it is a folly 
and a shame upon him. 

" Thon shalt not oppress a stranger in a strange land. 
^' Thud shalt not pervert the judgment of a stranger. 

" W. Davidson." 



" Sib, 

'* I Ham a very Bad Hand at Righting. 

" Richard Tidd." 



'* If my life is destroyed in this Conspiracy I shall consider I 
ham a Murdered man ; the reason is, I was not the Inventor of the 
Conspiracy, and should never known the party, if Mr. Edward had 
not come to my house and got a quainted with me, and it was 
through him I was drawn a one side in my distress and unfortunate 
sitiiation,^ because I could not keep my wife and children. 

" James Ings." 



" Tho' in Newgate close Confined, 
No fears alarm the noble mind ; 
Tho' Death itself appears in view 
Daunts not the soul Sincerely true. 

Let ♦S h and His Base Colleagues 

Cajole and Plot their Dark intrigues, 
Still Each Britton's Last Words shall be 
Oh give me Death or Liberty. 
" Newgate, 27 April, 1820." " John Thomas Brunt. 

• Hy father waa always amued at this caution aa to the name of Sidmonth in 
one under aentenoe of death. 
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I transcribe a little note thrown down to my father 
in Court by Lord Chief Justice Dallas, after his speech 
in defence of Thistlewood, which gratified him ex- 
tremely : — 

^^ You made a very able display of talent under cir- 
cumstances of peculiar difficulty, and with great discre- 
tion and propriety in every respect. 

■ /' . . -. .> After this trial, which so signally raised my father's 
reputation, all his legal friends were strenuous in 
advising, almost in insisting, that he should now leave 
the criminal courts, as Garrow, Gumey, and Bolland 
had done, and that he would at once be in large business 
at Westminster, and rise to the eminence he deserved. 
It was very tempting, but he had serious considerations 
which turned the balance against making any change. 
He was getting a very large income, having, beside the 
usual leading business, all the Treasury cases, Post 
Office, Bank, Mint, India House, &c. He had an ex- 
pensive family, though not a large one; my brother had 
lately left Oxford ; I was at an age when, though my 
mere education was finished I caused much expense ; 
his father and mother depended much on him, and his 
only brother had been imprudent and unsuccessful, and 
required help. In short, he did not feel that he dared 
run any risk, so, for the sake of those who depended 
on him, he gave up the bright and ambitious prospect. 
I always lamented it, though I admired and venerated 
the noble unselfishness that induced the decision. 
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I quote some remarVs on this trial published soon 



* Mr. Adolphus has often in his professional career 
tinguished himself by his eztraordinary talents, judg- 
ment, and energy; but in the case of Thistlewood and 
the Cato Street conspirators, he did what would almost 
seem impossible. He was only retained aa leading 
counsel for the defence a few hours before the trial com- 
menced, notwithstanding which, though the case was 
one of the most interesting and momentous which per- 
haps ever took place in a court of justice, iuTolving 
u it did the liberties and lives of many individuals, he 
displayed as much legal knowledge, mental acuteness, 
acquaintance with the facts of the case, and professional 
talent, daring the protracted proceedings, as if he had 
devoted a month at least to the preparation of the de- 
fence. The manner in which he acquitted himself was 
equally the admiration of the bench, the bar, and the 
public. That he was physically equal to the subject was 
the surprise of all who were aware of the fact that he 
had sat up the whole of the night preceding the defence 
for the purpose of mastering the circumstances of the 
case, scattered as they were over an immense mass of 
evidence. His speech for the defence of Thistlewood 
occupied five hours, and the statements and arguments 
were as clear and ingenious as the eloquence was strik- 
ing. Bis cross-examination of the witnesses was most 
ikilfiil. The ease and fluency with which he spoke, and 
the energy he so remarkably displayed on this occasion, 
astonished those who heard him the mure, as tiiey knew 
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how entirely he felt with the Government, whose over- 
throw was the object of this Cato Street plot," 

In August, 1820, my father visited Paris for the first 
time, accompanied by my brother and myself ordj, my 
mother having an unconquerable horror of cross- 
ing the water. We went from Brighton to Dieppe, as 
he wished to see the interesting towns in Normandy. 
He kept a copious journal of that little tour, but of 
course everything in Paris has been so often and so well 
described that his first impressions of the Tuileries, the 
Louvre, the churches. Boulevards, &c., would only vary 
in language from those already so well given. Now, 
indeed, they would fall very short in describing the 
same localities with their vast modern improvements. 
But I shall make a few extracts which are interesting. 

He is describing the procession of the 15th of August 
(Assumption of the Virgin). " The principal objects 
were a large image of the Blessed Virgin and Child in 
silver, and the living individual whose sufferings at an 
early age have surpassed those of Saints and martyrs. I 
can mean none but the Duchesse d'Angouleme. She is 
very thin and fair, has a slight stoop, rather weak eyes, 
but a noble look, and bears a strong resemblance to her 
calumniated and murdered brother." 

My father was much amused by a Swiss, who showed 
the Church of St. Etienne du Mont, he says : — ** For the 
beautifully carved pulpit he displays excessive fondness. 
He relates that in the worst days of the Revolution it 
was sold to a baker, who came with a cart to carry it 
away for burning in his oven. The honest Swiss had 
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meanwhile made such effectual representations to the 
Commune of Arta of the National Convention that he 
induced them to put the national seal upon the pulpit, 
thereby declaring it to be reserved for the public. When 
the baker demanded fais property the Swiss bluffly re- 
fijsed to let him have it. The Frenchman bUistered 
like a true Cordelier, and swore he would have his op- 
ponent guillotined. ' I tell you,' replied the Swiss, ' you 
shall not have the pulpit. Here is the national seal 
which protects it. I shall not be guillotined, but you 
will, et souviens ioi c'est un Suisse qui te le dit.' 'And 
accordingly,' said the narrator, with a self-complacent 
look, * the baker was guillotined, and I saw it.' I asked 
the name, but he had forgotten. The beautiful piece of 
oak which was to have met so unworthy a fate took, he 
said, * fifty years in carving.' " 

A Mons. de Campenon was at that time engaged in 
making the translation of my father's " History of George 
III." into French. He had several interviews with him, 
and said he spoke very sensibly on the case of Queen 
Caroline, then occupying public attention. 

In speaking of an interesting visit to the courts of 
justice, my father says: — " The Cour de Cassation was 
the beat fitted up of any I ever saw. In the wor-'t of 
times the Revolutionary Tribimal sat here. The very 
spot was shewn me where Marie Antoinette stood before 

r assassins, where the I'lincess Elizabeth presented 

Klf to her murderers, and where justice was in some 

B avenged, even in the Temple where she was out- 

I defiled, hy seeing Bressop and his coufeder- 
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atcs, Panton and his gang, and Robespierre and bis 
mjnnidons hunted to death by the vety bloodhocnda 
whose scent they bod instructed^ and whose teeth they 
had sharpened. 

" We al] went this morning to the Cimetiere of Pfere 
la Chaise, the celebrated burial ground, where eTery- 
thing ancient and modem that can be laid hands on is 
brought together for a show. The ground is said to 
contain 80 acres, and is on the ascent of a hill, so that 
tombs above tombs rise in ranks, and as they are mostly 
planted with firs, shrubs, and flowers, the eOect of these 
mixed with mausoleums, columns, and other memorials 
of death, is exceedingly pretty ; and if the sole business 
of those who inter the dead is to make their burial place 
look pretty, and to allure people to it as a gazing place, 
the French have indeed succeeded to a miracle, 

" When I walk through the aisles of Westminster 
Abbey, of St. Paul's, of Canterbury, and other cathedrals 
and ancient churches, and sec the structures raised in 
honour of the illustrious (lead; when I read their hi8> 
tories, recorded in an imperishable language, and see 
tiieir efligies sculptured in an attitude of derotioa, or 
surrounded by some of the host of heaven, my heart 
warms with the recollection of their famous acts, and 
melts in sympathy with those pious friends who, in com- 
memorating their worth, have not forgotten to express 
the hope of their everlasting welfare in a better world. 
Kven when in a more humble churchyard I perceive the 
frail memorials raised by unlettered humanity, the 
rhyme uncouth, the ' shajwless sculpture,' and the ' many 
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a holy text,' are so apposite to tlie situation that I feel 
as a son towards the aged ' forefathers of the hamlet,' 
and 03 a brother or purent toward the young. They 
are huried aa a family; the almost universal descriptioa 
is ' of this pariah,' and they all profess the hope of meet- 
ing again in a joyful resurrection. But in tliis strange 
raree-show of death the tomb of Abelard greets you here, 
those of Boileau, Moliere, and Racine there. Here a 
warrior who fought at Fontenoy, and continued fighting 
till 17!J3; there an insignificant tomb, guarded with 
heavy chains, denotes the resting place of a shopkeeper 
who died worth a great deal of money. All these 
concur in a general contempt of religion, for not one in 
a hundred condescends to say ' resurgam,' but as many 
ta have any wit or fancy try to surprise you into a stare, 
or tickle you into a laugh. A lady inscribes on a tomb, 
' To my best friend, my husband.' Another, ' Alexander 
CO his mother.' Alexander ! What Alexander — the 
Great? the Coppersmith? or who? Find it out, says 
the tombstone. Another commemorates, ' Zenobia and 
Zoc,' ' Pray, sir,' said I to a French artisan, who had 
asked me a question about the inscription, ' werR these 
young ladies your daughters or mine?' The man stared 
if struck with a new idea. ' Why to be sure,' he 
they ought to have put their nom defamUle.' 
Many of the tombs are very pretty, and some yet 
nnfinished seemed well suited to their purpose, and to 
promise long duration, but the general air of the place 
heathenish or worse. I could not help think- 
' Gobet could again be Bishop of Paris, and 
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Uebert, Chaumctte, and the rest of the Cordeliers again 
succeed in abolishing the belief in God, the proprietors 
of this cemetery would have little to do beside inscrib- 
ing on the portal, ^ Death is an eternal sleep/ to bring 
it quite to the level of the daj. 

^^ Paris is seen to great advantage from P^ le Chaise, 
but no distant view of it affords much pleasure. From 
this spot its white walls, standing in an arid plain, form 
a continuation of the burying-place, and so require little 
aid of fancy to blend the mansions of the living with 
tlie receptacles of the dead. 

"August 28th. I went at half-past eight without 
breakfast to the Cour Roy ale to hear the trial of the Abb^ 
de Pradt for a seditious publication. This Abbe was a 
neplicw of tlie two Bishops de Rochefoucauld, and a 
member of tlic Constituent Assembly. As he would not 
take the oatlis presented by that body, but forbidden by 
the Pope, he was obliged to emigrate, and it was said 
by his counsel that in this situation he lived on such 
allowance as his friends could afford him, refusing all aid 
from foreigners. In 1802, after the Concordat, he 
returned, and soon ingratiated himself so much with 
Bonaparte that he acquired preferment, and was made a 
Bishop in 1805, and Archbishop of Malines in 1808^ 
lie was present at the Assembly of Princes in 1814. 
He seems since to have been degraded from the dignity 
of Archbishop, and to be now only an Abb^. 

** This was the only trial by jury, or indeed, sitting 
Court, I saw in Paris. I hoped when J had squeezed 
into a place to be able to go out and get breakfast, but 
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the interest was so great in this trial, it was impossible to 
posh back through the crowd, even to get a biscuit or a 
glass of water. 

'' 1 was struck with the shabby appearance of the avo- 
cats. Their gowns were much like our own, except the 
strap in front, and the angular hood behind, their bands 
like the hanging ends of the ancient cravat, used in Louis 
XlV.'s time, and very dirty and shabby. They were 
clothed in whatever colours they chose ; they wore no wigs 
but cloth caps standing high, which they put on and off 
at pleasure. The sitting was at t«n, and about that 
time some of the avocats went into an inner room. I 
asked one near me what that meant, he told me to reduce 
the jury. A list of 72 is made out by an officer of the 
court and laid before the judge, who strikes out 36. 
Those wjio remain are summoned, and the counsel on 
both sides at the moment of trial go quietly before the 
judge and on each part strike out twelve. The remain- 
ing twelve are then sworn, and a majority of two to one 
at least carries the verdict. They are sworn in a long 
oath very verbose and unprecise, and the mode of swear- 
ing is for each to stretch forth his right hand after the 
oath has been recited by the principal judge. There is 
no grand jury. 

" The first case tried was an information against a 
woman for having in a public place, to wit a barrack, 
used defamatory and scandalous expressions against the 
king. Four witnesses, all soldiers, proved the words, 
and that the woman was drunk when she uttered them, 
and that she was noted for au abusive tongue. Her 
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counsel urged in defence that a barrack was not a public 
place ; however, the judge charged the jury, who 
retired (they always do, however dear the case), and 
returned with a verdict of ^ guilty/ She was sentenced 
to three months* imprisonment, the smallest sentence the 
law allows ; but I confess I thought the prosecution 
miglit as well have been spared. 

^^ Another case having been put off, that of the Abb^ 
da Pradt, was called on. The acte d*accusation was 
read, and the Avocat-General du roi opened the case. 
His office is not like that of our Attomey-Greneral, for 
there is an Avocat-Greneral in each of the Courts ; I 
believe in some more than one. His place was apart 
from the rest, elevated and near the jury. His dress 
like the other avocats, except a band of gold round his 
cap. He read a long written speech, enforcing the guilt 
of the defendant, and endeavouring to prove his publi- 
cation to be an attempt to excite the people to resist an 
existing law. lie opened an acquittal of the publisher, 
having no evidence that he was aware of the nature of 
the work he sold. 

"When his speech was finished, the defendant, a meagre, 
starched, proud-looking ecclesiastic, spoke. He ad- 
mitted and vindicated the work, so no witness was 
called. M. Dupin was then heard; he read a long 
speech, much better composed than that of his opponent; 
it embraced every topic of popular prejudice, even the 
appearance of the Prince de Lambese at the Tuileries 
in 1789; it was not to the purpose, mais nHmporie. 

^' He was followed by the counsel for the bookseller, 
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M. Moret, a clever young man, who prayed that the 
acknowledgment of the Avocat-General that there was 
no case against the bookseller might be recorded. He 
spoke highly of M. Dupin, saying that his exertions in 
the Senate as well as the Bar entitled him to be styled 
Le Romilli (Eomilly) franjais. 

" The Avocat-General was then heard in reply, and 
M. Dupin in reply to him again. These speeches were 
extempore, and very inferior to what barristers of mid- 
dling practice would have made in England. M. Dupin, 
gucceeded, however, in convincing me that the case 
against the defendant was not made out, so at six 
o'clock, exhaus'ed from heat, attention of mind, and 
want of food, I left the Court before he had concluded, 
predicting (as it turned out) the defendant would be 
acquitted. 

" We went next evening to the Theatre de la Porte 
St. Martin, and saw a very humourous piece called 
' Monsieur Tranquille,' the principal character played 
hy Potier, one of those studied, methodical, immovahle 
old gentlemen who will do nothing out of precise order. 
Even when a house is on fire at a short distance he folds 
his napkin with great care and neatness, and recollect- 
ing himself when going out to assist the sufferers, turns 
back to place the soup on the hearth, that it may not be 
cold when he returns. 

"The last piece was 'Les petites Danaides,' a bur- 
lesque on a serious opera founded on the mythology, 
Po tier played the father of the fifty-husband-killing 
with great drollery and spirit, and an actor 
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wh sc L4=ie I know not (for roa get no playbills) played 
tie I ir: of a ml^ar bean with (xHe^e-pigeon carls and 
tw:. silver witch chains, with infinite drolleiy. 

" Sicir of the scenes were remarkably cleyer; the 
fifty beirc-?in d>?rs in the long gallery, the fifty bride- 
gix-C'ins and brides ticketed with corresponding numbers 
for fear of making mistakes ; a wedding entertainment, 
where by means of wires, one dancer enters, jumping 
over the heads of a whole crowd, and when he cuts a 
caper, rises 10 feet from the stage; a sort of phantas- 
magoria^ where the ghosts of the murdered husbands are 
shewn, are all excellent : but the chief and unparalleled 
object of admiration is the concluding scene — the infer- 
nal regions. It is so vast, so ludicrous, so French, so 
full at once of drollery and horror, I can find nothing 
to which it may lie compared. It is most of anything 
the ' Ileir of Callot, an engraving with Latin verses 
about inform €3 larvae^ but it has many cireumstances 
quite peculiar. The artist has taken the whole height 
and depth of the stage. I pass by the flames red and 
blue, the sparks, &c. ; those are exhibited in all such 
scenes, but this had two bridges very high in the air, 
and in opposite directions, on which were demons, tor- 
menting and throwing into the abyss men, women, and 
children ; there were most frightful objects besides re- 
])resentcd in painting, both on the bridges and in the 
vaults of the cavern. Monsters, one in particular, a 
gigantic frog, sported on the stage, as if just emerged 
from the infernal pool ; a demon passed over the stage 
frightfully tormenting a woman; there was a windmill 
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k the bach, going slowlj round, with human beings 
d to ita sails. Toward the close there arose a 
spectre, representing Death, his height extending quite 
to the roof J in each hand he held clusters of human be- 
ings, while the demons danced round, trying to catch 
them as their prey. Potier enlivened this horrible 
scene by maintaining a gallant, though losiug fight, 
against the fiend, in the shape of a gigantic turkey 
commissioned to torment him for his barbarity." 

My father makes some remarks on such scenes, 
however wonderfully got up, being permitted, but I do 
not give them, as every one must join in the feeling he 
expresses. 

He next speaks of a very different scene. 

" Aug. 30th. — Having an order from the Prefet de 
In Police, we all went to the Conciergerie. Interested 
as I have ever felt in the events of the French revolu- 
tion, I could not even prepare for the visit without 
emotion. I had seen the front of the Palace where 
Kgalit^, on his way to the guillotine, was made to stop 
to survey the scenes of bis luxuries and pleasures ; I had 
seen the places at Versailles and at the Tuileries where 
Loois XVI. and Marie Antoinette had been made to 
taste all the horrible indignities which a ferocious rabble 
can force on their degraded superiors. I had seen the 
site of the Temple (for it exists no longer) where they 
were imprisoned; I had placed my foot ou the spot 
where Louis XVI. was murdered, and that a little far- 

r towards the Champs ElystSes, where the Queen and 
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Princess Elizabeth were butchered. In seeing all these 
places, nothing came into tny mind aa facts bat those I 
had read and written about upwards of 20 years before; 
yet upon the very spot where the dreadful events oc- 
curred, my feelings were more full of affection and feel- 
ing than when the events were recent. Hon inftnitely 
more touching titan all the rest was this visit to the Con- 
ciergerie. The principalgaoler came to conduct us. We 
saw the cells from which La Valette escaped, the stwr- 
case by which he ascended to the grated room, but were 
not allowed to enter, as the dungeon was occupied. He 
conducted us to the room (now a chapel) where the 
Queen Marie Antoinette was imprisoned for the last 76 
days of her life by the decree of the Convention, an 
assembly of pretended philosophers, elected by universal 
suffrage, and acquiring no qualification in property, 
sitting in the capital of the soi-disant politest, most 
enlightened, most humane nation in the world. There 
was the dungeon, about 14 feet square, where, with a 
paltry bed and on a naked stone floor, badly fed, with- 
out access to a human being, subjoct to insults of every 
kind, taunted by the lowest wretches, and exhibited as 
a show by the brutes who guarded her, the desoendaQt 
of the Ciesars awaited the illusion of a trial and the 
ignominy of a public execution. We were shewn the 
portion of her cell parted off by a screen, where guards 
were placed day and night, so that not a word, or even 
a sigh could escape the royal captive without their hear^ 
iug, and far worse, all their execrations, insolencef J 
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(bscenity must be conveyed to her. Here the Princess 
Elizabeth was also confined, but only for the two hours 
betpreen her sentence and its execution. 

" In the dungeon are three pictures ; one by Simon 
represents the dungeon itself with its royal tenant, the 
Screen and its horrible circumstances; the second repre- 
sents her removal from the Temple, in which the cold 
iDEoIence of the Deputies and brutal impatience of the 
gens d'armes are well expressed. 

" The wife of Simon, the cobbler, makes a conspicuous 
figure ; the gaoler told me she is still alive, but insane, 
and supported by the bounty of the Duchesse d'Angou- 
Icme, a proof of how well that amiable princess remem- 
bers, and applies the words of her Aunt Elizabeth, ' Le 
sang de nos rots pardonne, mats n'accuse pas,' The 
third picture represents Her Majesty receiving the 
Sacrament for the last time from M. Magnan, Curd of 
fit. G<rmain d'Auxerre. 
^^'* Close to the Conciergerle is the Bureau des Archives, 
^Hb principal parts of which are kept in the Chapelle de 
^H^ Louis, which is among the most ancient, and must 
^TaTe been before its desecration one of the most beauti- 
fal places of worship in Paris. Along each side are 
windows of the most exquisite stained glass. The 
window at the end is perfect, and a remarkably fine 
specimen. Above stairs are many rooms filled with 
records of trials and judgments, and reliques of crimi- 
nals. There are signatures of most of the kings and, 
renowned men of France from very remote times. 
There is the sentence of the enthusiastic heroine Jeanne 
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(le Arc, and aU the judgments of the Revolutionary 
Tribunal. Among thereliques is the skull out of which 
Raffiat, a famous captain of banditti, used to drink 
human blood with his companions, as the bond of their 
union. We also saw the suit of clothes worn by Damien, 
when he assassinated Louis XV. 

^^ We went next day to the Catacombs, and were led 
through the hoard of the residuum of mortality. I may 
want sensibility, but the exhibition failed to excite the 
slightest feeling. Skulls, thigh bones, shoulder blades? 
and all the heavy parts of the human skeleton piled up 
in vast masses, produced not half the sensations I 
should have experienced from one skeleton in a case, or 
the accidental views of human bones thrown up from a 
grave in some churchyard. Unlike Pere la Chaise, 
however, the Catacombs have some inscriptions reminding 
tlie reader of death and a resurrection, and not merely 
from Scripture, but from Young, Hervey, Rousseau, &c. 

*' Sept. 3rd. — We went at nine o'clock to the church 
of St. Germain d'Auxerres, to hear a sermon from M. 
Magnan, the last confessor of Marie Antoinette. The 
subject of his sermon was Lazarus, the Saint of the 2nd 
of September ; he compared with much force and in- 
genuity the calling of Lazarus from the tomb by our 
Saviour with the calling of sinners from the depths of 
guilt to eternal life by the same our Saviour in the 
Holy Gospel. M. Magnan is a thin, grave man, but 
without any austerity, and still less of arrogance and 
presumption. He preached with great energy and con- 
siderable eloquence. 
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" We had tickets to see the royal family go to Mass 
in the chapel of the TuUeries, at half-past eleven. The 
king could not go on account of ill health, and the 
Ducbesse de Berri was confined to her apartments ; so 
we saw only Monsieur the Comte d'Artois, and the Duke 
aad Duchess d'Angouleme, Had I seen nothing in 
Paris but this illustrious lady, I should never repent 
hsTing gone there. In her 1 unite all my ideas of a 
lifiMine, a martyr, and a saint." 

In this copious journal of my father's everything 
Be saw in Paris is fully described, but I have confined 
mjselfin my extracts to what I consider original or 
characteristic of him, and to descriptions (the Concier* 
gerie for instance) of places now no longer to be seen. 
In those days it took two very long days to get to 
Calais, beginning at five in the morning and ending 
late at night. We were a party of five, and had a large 
traveliing carriage, I remember, with four horses. The 
nile was to pay for a horse to each person, and I re- 
nieniber a man begging to accompany us and do the duty 
of Courier, for which he required no payment but his 
conveyance on the fifth horse. 1 did not envy him 
liisloDg ride. 

% brother remained in Paris a short time after we left, 
Md the following are two letters received from him : — • 



" Pvis, Sept. 20th, 1820. 
" My DBAS Father, 

" I suppose you are all beginning to wonder 
'. am doing, and when I am coming borne. It 
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requires, I find, more yirtue than I thought would be 
necessary to decide on leaving Paris juat at this 
moment S. is lingering, and uses all the topics that 
one lounging man can press upon another to induce me 
to wait for him. Mrs.T. says I must not think of cross- 
ing till the equinoctial gales are over, and even G^mond 
says ^ Diable I' when I talk of going in two or three 
days. There is not much weight in all these argu- 
ments, but the great lottery of the Duchess de Bend's 
accouchement is just about to be decided, and as that 
really is an event of consequence, and one that would 
make the capital interesting, I should be sorry to have 
run away the moment before it happened. On the other 
hand, conscience tells me that time and Napoleons are 
fast forsaking me, I therefore hold as fast as I can to 
the intention of setting out on Monday. The great 
event may even then have taken place; preparations 
arc inuking which show immediate expectation of it. 
The nurse, medical attendants, and witnesses of state 
(one is Marshal Suchet) are in attendance, and orders 
have been issued as to the salutes to be fired in case of 
the birth of a prince or princess. I will not scold in 
a letter, but really Emily's budget of commissions put 
me out of temper. For all the things I am expected to 
smuggle I ought to have more pockets than Panurge, 
as strong a back as Gargantua, and as much wit as 

Epistemon. • 

'' Last night was Miss Naldi's first appearance; there 
was a crowded house, the opera Mozart's ' Cosi fan 
tutte.' Garcia and Pellegrini the principal men. Miss 
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Valdi suffered dreadfully from fright, and owing to this 
and the wretched getting up of the opera, the debut 
went off very flatly till the second act. In this she 
bad a scena which completely settled the fate of the 
day; there was a long-continued burst of applause, 
followed by a general buz in the house for some minutes. 
People near me who had been shaking their heads and 
srcfaing their lips, said to one another, ' Ah, voila qui 
est decide, d present son affaire est faite.' I did not 
see it, but some in the front of the box told me that 
Naldi met her as she went out and kissed her. She 
was like a different person in the next scenes, her 
fright had quite passed away. Her movements are very 
gracefid. Naldi was received with indifference. 

" I went on Tuesday to a lecture at the Sourds- 
Maets — not very good — the Abb4 Sicard gets old and 
careless. I saw at night what you will regret having 
missed — the tremendous ' Nero' of Talma, as perfect a 
liece of acting as Kemble's ^ Hamlet,' and oue for 
riiich nature and study have done their utmost. It 
ited Mademoiselle Georges' superb ' Agrippina ;' 
Madame Faradol played it well, but it was quite another 
rate of acting. To see Talma and Mademoiselle Georges 
•ted on their fauteuils as ' Nero' and ' Agrippina' is 
admitted to the presence of the gods." 

Extract from another letter, October 1st, 1820: — 

* The Te Deum and fSte in the Champs Elys^es are 
for Tuesday, I shall therefore remain in Paris 
Wednesday. This is a delay I am not at all 
K 2 
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ashamed of, as it would be quite swinish to set off the 
very day of such a celebration. I was on my way to 
take my place when I saw the programme of the fite. 
I saw the English papers to-day for the first time this 
three weeks, and they seem precisely where they were 
three weeks ago, only that your name is scattered oyer 
them pretty liberally. The papers on this side are the 
most interesting as to state news, but they are begin- 
nine to abuse one another on the subject of the ac- 
couchement. The ^ Constitutionnel ' and the ^ Cou- 
rier,' with true Jacobin pedantry, put all the foreign 
news and state papers into their first pages, and thrust 
the great event of the day into a small compass. One 
of them recorded that a fruit woman had her leg broken 
at the distribution of money at the Place de GrSve. 
Upon this the loyal journals apostrophize heaven and 
earth, and strike their neighbours out of the list of 
Frenchmen. By the second morning the shops were 
full of prints, music, and verses in honour of the occa- 
sion, and there is a medal struck. The depositions of 
those who witnessed the birth are published in all the 
papers, and perhaps will be in yours, as I suppose 
nothing is considered indelicate in England now. The 
Duchesse de Berri seems to have shown a judgment and 
presence of mind quite admirable. One might jnstlj 
say to her ' Bring forth men children only/ I saw the 
little Duke yesterday, at least a bunch of long clothes 
with a red substance towards the upper part, which I 
faithfully believed to be a child's face. They very 
often exhibit him at the windows of the Duchess's 
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apartments, not, of course in the open air. To-day I 
went to the Tuileries and bad another good view of the 
King. You were just in time to see the Catacombs, 
they are closed for six months, a part having fallen in." 
In 1821 my brother published, anonymously, a 
Tolume entitled " Letters to Kichard Heber, by M. P., 
containing critical remarks on the series of novels 
beginning with ' Waverley,' and an attempt to ascertain 
their author." In this he proved, by striking internal 
evidence, that the poet, and no one else, must be the 
author of the novels. He had shown talent in prose 
composition, in an *' Essay on Biography," which 
gained the University prize four years after his 
*' Niobe," and this volume made a great sensation, 
the proofs were so undeniable ; yet it was written 
in such a graceful style, and in such a gentlemanly 
spirit, it coiJd not offend even him who desired to 
preserve an incognito. Sir Walter ficott wrote im- 
mediately to Heber (then Member for the University of 
Oxford), asking the name of the author, " Though," 
said he, " i feel sure it is your brother, the Bishop." 
Mr. Heber soon answered that, so far from it being one 
of his brother's age or standing, the author was a very 
young man, still at the University. Sir Walter Scott 
wrote at once a most kind and flattering letter to my 
brother, inviting him, in the name of the author of 
*' JUarmion," to come to Abbotsford, and from that time 
always welcomed him there, and treated him with marked 
kindness and friendship. Before he owned the author- 
ship of the novels, he mentions my brother's work with 
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great praise in his Preface to the *^ Fortunes of Nigel " 
thus, ^^ These letters to the Member for the Uniyeridty 
of Oxford shew the wit, genius, and delicacy of the 
author, which I heartily wish to see engaged on a sub- 
ject of more importance." Every word of Sir Walter 
Scott's is precious and interesting. I therefore copy 
four letters of his to my brother, the first written soon 
after the publication of ^^ Letters to Heber/' and in 
answer to my brother's proposed visit to Abbotaford in 
the course of the summer ; they had then never met : — 

" Edinburgh, 31st July. 

*'SlR, 

^^ Amid the great hurry which this place 
exhibits on the approaching Royal visit, I have only 
time to scribble a few lines to thank you for your kind 
promise of a visit, and to say how very happy I will 
think myself when you can make good your promise. 
The Royal visit will not, I suppose, extend beyond the 
24th at furthest ; and, after that, I will be quiet at 
Abbotsford, and happy to see you when it salts your 
convenience. 

" Dear sir, 
" Very much your obedient servant, 

*' Walter Scott/' 

A short visit was paid this year, and a firm and last- 
ing friendship formed on both sides. The next year, 
after Circuit, another visit to Abbotsford was planned, 
and Sir Walter wrote as follows : — 
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"Abbotsford, August 14tb. 
f** Mr DEAR Sir, 

" I have received your very acceptable 
favour, and will be particularly happy to have the 
pleasure of seeing you, according to your kind proposal 
of being with us on the 24th or 25th current. 

■ " Hero ihnll jo\i ene 

No enemy ; 
Bat winter Eind foul Trwther." 

" The walls, however, are thick, and we will be merry 
within, though the storm seems determined to make the 
n split vrithout doors. 

"Tours very truly, 

" Walter Scott." 



^jjfilki: 



The next letter is an acknowledgment of a present, 
sent ty my brother, of some very fine cigars and to- 
bacco, which Sir Walter much enjoyed : — 

k^ft " Edinburgh, January 28th, 1828. 

^^B* Mt dear Adolphus, 

" I safely received a token of your kind 
r^ard, destined, like all earthly things, to pass \nfume. 
' 'Tis a rich smoke,' as Bobadil says, and helps gal- 
lantly the quiet state of oblivion, which carries on the 
process of digestion betwixt the dessert and the tea- 
table. You have taken good care that I should remem- 
ber the burthen of an old song, and — 

• Think of you whun I toke tobacco.' 

" In a word, the cigars are excellent, and most accept- 
vfale, both from their own flavour and as your gift. 
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There is some retributive justice in the character of your 
token of remembrance — for as you were the first who 
smoked me in certain clandestine practices, it was but 
fair to furnish me with means of smoking in my turn. 

^^ I am like to be in town in spring, when I hope to 
have the pleasure of meeting you ; being always, 

" My dear sir, 
** Your truly obliged and faithful, 

"Walter Scott." 

In the spring of that year, Sir Walter Scott did visit 
London. He was in Sussex Place, Regent's Park, with 
his daughter. There my father was introduced to him 
by my brother, and they both, I believe, much enjoyed 
the meeting. I know my father was delighted, and I 
always have grieved that Sir Walter's journal of much, 
if not all, that visit to town was lost. A day was fixed 
for his dining at my father's, and a very select party 
invited, among them Lord Denman and Baron Piatt, 
and several more I do not remember. The dinner hour 
passed, and another hour. All the party began to be 
in despair, and at length we went to dinner, without 
the great man. All, of course, went off very flatly, and 
the dismay amounted to uneasiness as to the cause. My 
brother had a visit from Lockhart the next day, and 
this letter shortly after^ from the missing guest :— 

" 24, Sussex Place, May 15th. 
" My dear Adolphus, 

*^ I trust Lockhart has made my peace witk^c 
you and your family for my extreme ill-breedlDg, whiclL^= 
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was occasioned by Ann's departure for Brighton, Aa 
she keeps the register of all my engagements, I have 
been ever since like a merchant deserted by his principal 
clerk, who commits acts of bankruptcy without being 
aware of his engagements, I cannot tell how to apologise 
for my blunder, which arose entirely from inattention ; 
and it is only a train of business which has prevented 
me from coming in person, with a halter round my neck, 
to receive pardon or sentence, as you should decree. 

*' T am just setting off for Brighton, and only stay 
three dajs on my return ; but if you would accept of 
me for Thursday, twenty-second current, you may de- 
pend on my punctuality. 

I " Tours truly ashamed of himself, 

^^L " Walter Scott." 

He did come punctually on that day, and everything 
he said and did gave pleasure to the party assembled. 
He sat next my mother, at the head of the table, and 
told many good and amusing stories. One I remember 
of a girl who had a pet lamb, and also a betrothed lover, 
who had to leave her for a few weeks amidst tears and 
woe. On his return, all was couleur de rose ; and when 
they sat down to dinner, the young lady said, "You 
must eat a bit of Willie ; I had him killed and dressed 
for this happy occasion," Of course the young man 
turned in disgust both from Willie and his intended 
bride. Whether be partook of any of the other dishes, 
Sir Walter did not say ; he certainly implied that he 
retired soon, and finally ; bat be did not mendon any 
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action for breach of promise of marriage, so I coQclude 
the young lady consoled herself with cold " Willie " 
and mint sauce, and bore her disappointment like a lamb. 

This was Sir Walter Scott's last visit to London. 

In the Summer of that year my brother spent a week 
at Abbotsford, and in 1829 made his last visit shortly 
before Sir Walter Scott's death. I give one of his 
letters on each occasion. 

'' Lancaster, August 22, 1828. 
" My dear Emily, 

'^ I am once more on the high road of the 
Circuit, and was very glad of your letter this morning. 
I dare say you enjoy being at home again, and London 
is not yet quite at the dullest. I have had a pleasant 
excursion to Scotland, but was a good deal weather 
beaten. I went outside the mail 130 miles, half the 
way through continued wind and rain. We arrived 
here at two in the morning. I was very sorry to leave 
Abbotsford ; Sir Walter would willingly have kept me 
if I could have staid, and was very kind in pressing 
me to come again soon, and especially when the sports 
of St. Ronan's (Inverkethen) are celebrated, when the 
shepherds and country people run, wrestle, and hurl 
stones for prizes. Sir Walter is one of the patrons, and 
exercises, as he says, the privilege of Edie Ochiltree, in 
playing the umpire in the different performances. He 
was in very good spirits, and looks much better than 
when you saw him in town, or this time last year; his 
face is more filled out, and he chuckled again as he used 
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to do. He desired his kindest remembrances to all of 
yoa when I gave hira those I was charged with from 
home, and said he should always be happy to live in 
recollection there, and that he had passed a delightful 
day with iis all, and reaped much information from the 
party he met. There were only two or tliree ladies 
staying at Abbotsford, so I cozed with Sir Walter alone 
after dinner most pleasantly. 

On Tuesday we walked about his territory, and 
led on Captain Hamilton, returning by the Rhymer's 
:n, so named from Thomas the Rhymer, of whom you 
.ve read much in the ' Border Minstrelsy.' This was 
the place where he was found by the Queen of the 
Fairies, and carried away for seven years. It lies along 
the course of a little brook, or as Sir Walter calls it, a 
*ranne!,' winding through the hills among small rocks, 
liut between very high banks, and under a continued 
bower of trees and copsewood. We stopped at a small 
piece of water, where two swans live ; one came out 
with great dignity to be fed by his master. I enclose 
you a feather of bis shedding, which I consider as good 
a relic as a lock from Lord Byron's dog. I send you 
also a genuine copy of ' Auld Robin Gray,' from the 
edition printed three years ago by Sir Walter Scott for 
the Bannatyne Club. It varies from the usual version 
riigbtly, but in some things I think not immaterially, 
lly in the last verse but one.* There is printed 

' Ouir, inir 3id wo grett, utd mackle gay of*', 
As kin we took — nae maic — I bid him gong »m*. 
I vuh that t wera daad, bat I'm no like to doe. 
Jot 0, I am bnt jonog to aj out ' Woo ii ma ! ' " 
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with it a very interesting letter to Sir Walter from Lady 
Anne Barnard, whose maiden name was Lindsay of 
Balcarras. She wrote the ballad many years ago for 
amusement at some time of loneliness, but never acknow- 
ledged it, partly from dislike of being spoken of as an 
authoress, partly because the tune to which it was 
written belonged to another song with improper words. 
The tune is not the same as that now used. After great 
controversy among the learned, as to whether the song 
was modem or ancient, or by whom written. Lady Anne 
made her full confession in 1823, in this letter to Sir 
Walter Scott. She wrote and re-wrote a continuation, 
which has some pretty lines, but infinitely below the first 
in taste and beauty. In that (on the suggestion of an 
old gentleman, the Laird of Dalziel,) she made £obin 
confess on his death-bed that he stole the cow to make 
matters desperate in Jenny's family. 

*' When I come to town we must have some talk over 
this subject, and you must sing me the ballad. 
" I am, dear Emily, 

'* Your aflfectionate brother, 

'^ J. L. Adolphus." 



'* Lancaster, Sept. 2nd, 1829. 
"My DEAR Mother, 

*' I was very much pleased with all the 
contents of your letter, directed to Abbotsford. My in- 
tention is now to return home on Saturday, and go to 
Oxford for a few days, Wynter having written to urge 
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me to make them a yisit. I shall pass three or four 
weeks quietly in town before the Sessions. I had a very 
pleasant time at Abbotsford, though our eraployinenta 
■were so monotonous on account of the weather, that I 
have little comparatively to tell. Our out-door plans 
were completely frustrated, and on Wednesday I scarcely 
left the house. But the resources within were so excel- 
lent, ihflt tills was hardly a misfortune ; and our party 
always met in good spirits at dinner. Sir Walter is 
■'ery well, and very busy with his new edition of the 
novels, and, of course, with other matters ; he made 
grew use of the wet mornings, lie told me himself of 
tbe fair prospects opened to him by the great success of 
wis new publication ; if it answers the present expecta- 
tion, it will be such a triumph as never was known in 
literature before. His little grandson has been better 
Jately^ which is a respite to them all, though there may 
** Do great ultimate hope. There was a very fine little 
^^1 of eleven or twelve years old, on a visit to them, a 
*^Q of poor Terry, whose friends do not seem to have 
Noticed his family, as might have been espected ; this 
^y is a " name child" (whether this means godson or 
^t 1 do not know) of Sir Walter, and seemed very 
Ppy i° having the run of Abbotsford. There was a 
P***isant, lively party of lady visitors, one of them, Lady 
**>tie Maria Elliot, sister of Lord Minto, a very enter- 
^iiiing person, with the remains of much prettiness, and 
clever talker, of which she is rather conscious. Mrs. 
^•^khart has been obliged, since she came here, to brush 
^P her old songs, which were as interesting and charm- 
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ing as ever. I was only sorry that politeness obliged 
her to do less in this way than usual in compliment to 
Miss Arden, a much better singer, but in a style more 
like one can meet with elsewhere. I have still the same 
admiration as ever for Mrs. Lockharti or eren mote, and 
am inclined to wonder how a little, ondistinguished* 
looking woman as she is, one whom you would be some 
time in noticing among a large party, can produce so 
much effect as she does. But she is, in the best sense, 
her father's child ; and her attention to, and evident 
value for him, and the manner in which her mind seems 
to light up, by contact with his, render both more in- 
teresting than they would be apart ; and, having seen 
them together, I should always be able to fancy, when 
lie was gone, that he lived again in her. Some French- 
man said that Abbotswood was a romance in stone and 
lime ; to follow up the same metaphor, I should say Mrs. 
Lockliart was a Waverley novel in flesh and Uood. 
Uowever, I confess that I have a ^ Glamour' upon me 
from the moment I go into that house. Sir Walter was 
most particular and kind in his enquiries after all of 
you, and desired his kindest regards, when £ went away, 
which, as usual, I did with great regret. 

" We go on rapidly increasing on the Circuit ; I am 
astonished sometimes to find how near I am to the top, 
but our tail is large, and of changing materials, the body 
small and tough. Littledale is very popular with us, 
and is thought a great improvement upon Hullock ; he 
seems very contented and happy among his old Circuit 
companions. I shall see you all so soon, I will only 
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send a few lines when I know certainly the day of my 
retora. 

*^ Toor affectionate son, 

"J. L. Adolphus." 



In " Lockhart's Life of Scott," there is a very in- 
teresting contribution in vol. v., by my brother, of 
neollections of his visits to Abbotsford, written by re- 
quest of Mr. Lockhart. 

My brother was called to the Bar in 1821, and to- 
Ttardg the end of the following year he married, and 
(as happens but rarely), to everyone's satisfaction. He 
joiued the Northern Circuit where he was very popular. 
He was Attorney Generul of Durham, merely an 
honorary appointment, but giving him some rank. 
SeTeral years after he joined Mr. Ellis as term reporter 
for the Queen's Bench, and later in life became Judge 
"f the County Courts of Marylebone, Brentford, and 
Brompton. He was of a somewhat retiring disposition 
towards strangers ; but, when known, was fiiU of wit 
Mii limnour, and most agreeable in conversation. His 
•^iBpanions on Circuit would all agree in this opinion. 
He had travelled a great deal. Hy father, always con- 
sidering he required drawing out, sent him even as a 
*^oolboy to make excursions alone in the long vacation ; 
Bad later, these tours extended to France, Germany, 
'^y, Spain, and other parts of the Continent. He was 
^ good modern linguist, and found great pleasure and 
^ghtfnl recreation in these tours, as well as acquiring 
& Block of general knowledge and information. 
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I will here give one or two of his numerous little 
jeux desprits. The first was written when he was very 
young, and sent to a beautiful girl — a Mend of our 
family — who met at a ball a Persian visiting this 
country named Mirza Giafar. She tried to initiate him 
into our style of dancing. I believe he did not make 
much progress, though he was evidently struck with 
his fair teacher. She received next day the following 
lines : — 

« Fall many a league of sea and shore 
This weary frame has wandered o'er, 
And weeks and moons have passed away. 
And seasons harried to decay. 
Since first from native Ispahan 
My western pilgrimage began. 
But oh I on Lovers enchanted ground. 
In one short hour's unheeded round, 
My heart, by mighty spells betrayed. 
So far, so fast, so madly strayed. 
Whoe'er its wild career could scan, 
Would deem the journey but a span 
From Bedford Square to Ispahan 1 
Think not the dance, divinest fair, 
Gould thus my erring soul ensnare ; 
Ah ! were such joys in dancing found, 
Still would I gambol, frisk, and bound. 
Unwearied as the grim patrol 
That paces round the starlight pole. 
But no. On that delirious night 
Alike to me was sound or sight ; 
Had sirens each light measure sung. 
Or bone of ox on cleaver rung — 
Had each fantastic couple been 
Trim courtiers of the Fairy Queen, 
Or Billingsgate and Bridewell met 
To furnish out the brawny set. 
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I could bnt think, I could bnt gaze 
On her who led me through the maze, 
And smiled to see me faltering move. 
And learn at once to dance and loye. 

*' Since then how oft, restored to view, 
In magic hues that Fancy drew, 
Haye all the charms that fired my brain 
In all their brightness glowed again. 
'Twas bnt last night. Ye powers supreme 
Let no iU fate attend the dream I 
In that sweet hour, when sleep has spread 
Her mantle o'er the toil-worn head. 
And twilight shadows dimly rest 
On cares that fright the waking breast, 
Methought loud chimes, with deafening play, 
Gaye gallant welcome to the day. 
And Wedlock's bright lethereal torch 
Was kindled in St. George's porch — 
For me was kindled. Who the fair ? 
Ah ! needs my conscious pen declare? 
Why should I force the lingering line 
To tell whose hand was clasped in mine 7 
Methought my brows retained no more 
The towering cap they lately wore. 
But now, where once that sable cone 
Stood fierce with woolly curls o'ergrown 
The glossy beayer gaily shone. 
My scarlet robe, 'tis true, was left, 
But now of half its length bereft. 
With killing grasp my waist confined 
And dwindled to a point behind ; 
While on the shoulders, proudly set, 
Glittered the gorgeous epaulette. 
Then, too, I saw (as glancing down 
I blushed to miss the yelling gown). 
My cramped and fettered knees reveal 
The triumph of the taOor's steel. 
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I saw with mOitarj gntcm 

The taper bocyta my feet embrace^ 

And Hobjy with oomplaoeiit phis. 

Like BanquOy ' p<Mnt at them Ibr hia.' ^ 

Then drums rolled ont a ratUing tone. 

And fifen plajed ' The Bold Dragoon ;' 

And now beneath the eacred dome 

The frienda were met, the gueeta were oome. 

The bnsj nymphs who led the bride 

Looked wan and withered by her aide. 

Like slips of osier, brown and dead. 

That prop the ripe caniation*s head. 

The marriage rite went smoothly on. 

And now my prize was all bat won : 

I raised the hand so soft and fair 

To place the golden circlet there^ 

And stole a glance to mark the while 

A starting tear or straggling smile. 

When oh I how strange a rision froae 

My bosom's raptares as they rose. 

The beaming face I tamed to view 

Assumed a darker, manlier hue ; 

The altering brow defiance frowned 

Beneath a turban's ample round 

Of massy gold and martial air, 

And such as Eastern Princes wear. 

Joyous and bold each ardent look 

Of mirth and wild adventure spoke ; 

(Just so, by fabling scribes 'tis told 

The robber Caliph looked of old). 

And lo 1 I saw — and cursed the light 

That scared me with so foul a sight. 

The cheek and lip, so smooth before 

With grim mustachios roughened o'er ; 

Not such as ill requite the care 

Of Bond Street's callow militaires, 

But fiercely curled, of mighty span. 

And formed to fright a whole Divan. 
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Bj Uiu tbe priest had fled a. mile, 
Load tnmnlt rang from usle to aisle. 
The clerk, too heavy bj a ton 
To stand and fight, or torn and run, 
Held fast the Bible — gasped out ' Tbierai 1' 
And hid his head among the leares. 
The nymphs, with fearful, curious eje, 
Bhrieked Joudlf, bat forgot to fly. 

me, astounded and undoae 

I burst my slambers with a groan, 

And watchmen grumbled ' Half-pi 
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Bnch are the Tancies, passion bred, 
That nightly Tex my feyerieh head. 
Oh 1 Persia I Oh 1 ye kinsmen sage, 
That watched and blessed my ripening age, 
Was it for this I vowed to store 
My ardent soul with British lore ? 
Now, if I turn some page antique, 
Where tmth and rererend wisdom speak, 
New readings mar the thought diTine, 
And eveiy word is Caroline ! 

when my listless eyes I strain 
On line and circle, sphere and plane, 
Throughout the geometric maze, 
Tis all a dance my mind surreyB ; 
Of laws I think of thoae alone 
"Which Beauty's bondmen love io own. 
Of British science, arts and anus. 
Of Glasgow looms, and Hampshire farms, 
Of gas and steam, of docks, canals, 
Schools, saTings' banks, and hospitals, 
Of lectures, trials, piays, debates, 
Taxes, and funds, and parish rates, 
Alas t I now can think no more 
Thau mod Cambyses thought of yore, 
Tlnleas their properties combine 
la the loved name of Caroline. 
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'' Oft, too, I moarn with humblest awe. 
Prophet, thj Tiolated law ; 
For while within those radiant eyes, 
I saw the liring flashes rise, 
I felt mj former faith expire, 
And turned a Worshipper of fire ! 

*' Bnt hence, je thoughts that wonld control. 
The whelming current of mj soul ; 
For what are learning, wealth, conmiand. 
What Britain*8 isle, or Persians land, 
What all from Zembla to the line, 
Opposed to passion such as mine ? 

*' Oh I could it be that fortune's power. 
Would grant me in some golden hour. 
The bli8S I madly dream upon. 
To make that matchless fair mj o?ni ; 
The busy world, and all its toys, 
I'd leave to tyrants, knayes, and boys ; 
Hope, fear, ambition, cast aside, 
And live but for my lovely bride ! 

" So when on Persia's billowy verge. 
Some patient diver braves the surge ; 
If once when years of scanty gain, 
Have ill>repaid his venturous pain, 
His happy hand at length unfold, 
A giant pearl of peerless mould, 
Wliose brigbt and stainless hue might buy, 
A captive 8ultan's liberty. 
With trembling frame and voice oppressed, 
He binds the treasure to his breast ; 
Hurls to the waves tbat round him swell. 
The worthless fish and gasping shell ; 
Then fiies to land with sail and oar, 
Drives high his pinnace on the shore, 
And tempts the foaming gulf no more. 
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" San of m; heart ! this offcrinjf weak, 
Thj smile, thy pardon dares to seek ; 
And ittay lines one thought disclose, 
That truth approved, not as it rose ; 
Ho!d me unfit to share the light 
And spring-tide warmth of thnrms so bright ; 
Think me no Persian, but a Caffre, 
And no more call mo 

MIRZA GIAFAE." 



'n a very different style were mfiny little things 
^>tten on circuit. Most of these, however, were con- 
'^''ed to the circle of the barristers. One, however, not 
^* that class, I will give. It was an impromptu, on 
°*^*asion of n most tedious case tried (I think at York) 
*oout a Soke, which is a kind of mill ; it had wearied 
*il concerned, and not concerned, for several days : — 

" Relieve me, kind power, for I'm ready to choke I 
With the dry pros and cons of the cause of the Boke ; 
Sure the Chancellor Hold na a pig in a poke, 
When he sent on onr Circuit this cause of the soke. 

" 'Eire the trumpet had sounded this mom I awoke, 
The; brought me on egg, and I bolted the yolk I 
Then ran — 'twas a mercy my neck wasn't broke, 
And all to be bored with this cause of the soke. 

" Can they find no decision in Ventris or Croke, 
No dictum in Dyer, or nota in Broke, 
!Ca make ft short end of this cause of the soke 1 

" There's Brougham cannot thunder nor Alderaon joke, 
And Tindal and Parke are the colour of coke ; 
And the Judge looks as if he'd just made a revoke, 
80 posed are they all with this cause of the soke. 
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There's mmf a client ligbt loudly will eroek. 
While West Riding witnesses tq>ple and smokey 
And eat off their heads at the Crown ox the Oak, 
Detained bj this terrible cause of the soke. 

'' The Sling's great attomej, bj Angells* bespoke. 
Ran off in dismaj from the canse of the soke. 
Come, pack my portmanteao, and bring me my cloak, 
Let who will stay the end of this canse of the joke. 
And they'll hear, 'ere said canse gets its finishing stroke 
Hore grinding than eyer was done in the soke." 

Before I quit the subject of my brother's 
poetical efiusions, I must give a few lines I think i 
setting down : — 

A FRUITLESS QUES'HON. 

" On New Year's Day across the snow, 
A lover and his lore did go ; 
Their words were sweet, their hearts in tone, 
They thought the journey o*er too soon» 
For ah I to them 'twas warm as Jane, 

Oyer the snow. 

'* And fast they rowed as rows could flow. 
By stars aboye, by earth below. 
Eternal faith and lore more true. 
Than eyer mortal loyers knew. 
Unbounded as the heayenly blue. 

Pure as the snow. 

" 'Tis May-day Eye, and brighter glow. 
The stars, and earth is green below ; 
But where-— oh I tell mo where are now. 
The love, the truth, the plighted yow ? 
Nay, simple youth, first answer thou. 

Where is the snow ?" 

* A great estate case then in oourae of trial. 
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If would be repeating yery old stories were I to give 
details of remarlsable trials in which my fiither was 
engaged, especially as most circumstances that would 
ifilereat have already been well told. All the horrors of 
tlieTlmrtell murder, in Hertfordshire, the Greenacre 
*nd Coarvoisier stories have been related, and their 
^readftil particulars sufficiently dwelt on, Still,theremay 
^ some circumstances worth mentioning which perhaps 
did not transpire beyond the few immediately concerned. 
A curious anecdote was told to my father by the Ordi- 
Hajy of Newgate about Fauntleroy. On the morning 
"fthe execution he went into the cell to pray with him, 
""J administer all the spiritual comfort his dreadful 

Position demanded. To his amazement he found Faunt- 

Jwoy moat carefully airing his shirt I 

I think it was not long before this celebrated trial 
'"ftt my father was engaged in an extraordinary one for 
* I'obbery in the shop of one of our most eminent 
J^^ellers.* Two ladies came in with a little girl from 

^<ry elegant carriage, and desired to see some valuable 
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jewellery for a present. They remained two hoars at 
least, and at last fixed on some diamond ornaments, 
costing abont £100, for which they paid. The men in 
the shop had been very attentive, and shown them a 
great many very costly and beantiful ornaments, among 
the rest a very large emerald set in five diamonds as a 
brooch. When thev had finished, the shopman said — 
" I beg your pardon, ladies, but you did not return 
that brooch you were looking at." They declared they 
had, and he was as positive it never crossed the counter 
on its return. Another man, who was near, said he was 
sure it had not been returned. The ladies got very in- 
dignant, and said they would not lie under such an 
imputation, and insisted on being searched. Sir Richard 
Birnie, the chief magistrate in those days, was applied 
to, and sent as quickly as possible female searchers, who 
made, in a bed-room upstairs, a most thorough examin- 
ation, and certified that none of the three had the 
brooch. The master and shopmen apologised — but the 
brooch was gone I The ladies gave their address at a 
very good house in the fashionable part of London. Of 
course, however, a watch was kept on this house by the 
police, and not very long after all the inmates de- 
camped, having robbed and swindled in many direc- 
tions. Not long after the very fine emerald was traced 
to Holland, and to these very people. They were tried 
at the Old Bailey and found guilty, and I believe trans- 
ported for life. While they lay in prison they were 
urged to tell how they committed the robbery. While 
they were making their purchases a beggar woman with 
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B baby came to the door of the shop, and was Tery 
clamorous for a " small trifle to save her and her child 
from starving." At last one of the ladies said to the 
little girl, " There, give her sixpence, and tell her to go 
away ! " The sixpence was the emerald brooch, the 
beggar an accomplice, and a man in waiting went oflF to 
Holland before the ladies had even been searched. It 
was very clever, yet ill judged to take so extraordinary 
a stone, as it was so easily traced. The value was very 
large, I forget how much, but I am sure more than 
£3,000. The people in the shop only remembered the 
beggar when the confession was made ; the circumstance 
had made no impression. 

I remember my father's uneasiness when GreeQacre 
was brought up day after day before the magistrate and 
nothing could go on towards his committal, the head of 
the wretched victim, Hannah Brown, not having been 
found. Pieces of cut up flesh could not be identified, 
snd all that could be done was to adjourn over and over 
in very faint hope. Circumstances were strongly against 
the prisoner, but the law would not permit a trial unless 
the body could be identified. A most wonderful circum ■ 
stance occurred at last and settled the matter. Hannah 
Brown had lodged some months before at a little shop 
in Goodge Street, Tott«nham-court Road, and the very 
night of her murder she called to take leave of the people 
there, saying she was going next day to be married. 
They soon after, of course, heard of her murder. The 
woman of the shop said one morning to her husband, 
" I have now dreamt four nights of a place where I 
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know we should find Hannah Brown's heai^ and if joa 
stiU rciuso to go tliere with me I un deterinined to hire 
a man to dig there, and I shall find it." At last she 
prevailed on licr husband, and took htio a long way off 
(1 think in the Hayswater direction), where they were 
making foundations for houses, a large open space. She 
looked about, and at last said, " Dig there." He did 
so, and found the head in a sack. This, of course, 
was oil important, and was still farther corroborated in 
tliis way. A gentleman, hearing where the head was 
found, applied to the magistrate, saying he travelled in 
an omnibus with a man who had something in a sack he 
was very careful of; he looked at him very particularly, 
and should know him. He thought it a most suspicious 
circumstance that on getting out he ran across that open 
place I have described and had a lighted lantern. An 
order was given for thirty prisoners to be shown to this 
gentleman, who instantly fixed on Greenaore, He was 
tried and executed, as every one knows- The head was 
quite perfect, and the feiitnres had not been mangled in 
the least. He had imagined, by burying the head, he 
should render discovery impossible, and so it would 
have been, and he must have been discharged, bat for 
this wonderful interposition of Providence. 

The long trial of Courvoisier the valet for the murder 
of his master, Lord William Kussell, kept the public 
mind in painful agitation for many days, and he doubt- 
less must have been acquitted but for the discovery of 
the stolen plate. The sudden appearance in Court of 
the woman to whom he had entrusted the parcel some 
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montlis before induced him to confess his crime. All 
this is so welt known, I need not repeat particalara ; 
bat one circumstance (and a very curious one) is not 
known, as it only transpired to those immediately con- 
cerned. The murder was discovered very early in the 
morning, and when the police came in they were positive 
in the opinion that someone in the houae was the mur- 
derer. No one had entered they were certain, though a 
window was opened to lead to that inference. Courvoi- 
sier was in hia pantry doing the usual morning's work ; 
he was closely examined, and not the slightest trace of 
blood found on any of bis clothes. The most stringent 
search failed to find any b!oi>d, except on a pair of 
gloves found in the housemaid's box. After Courvoi- 
sier's sentence, he was asked, I think, by the Under 
Sheriff, how it was possible he could have cut the throat 
of his unfortunate master without a trace of blood on 
any of his clothes, and that nothing shonld have been 
discovered newly washed ? His answer was that he 
had no clothes on, he committed the crime in a complete 
state of nndity, and had only to wash himself at the 
sink on coming down. He wore nothing but those 
gloves he placed afterwards in the housemaid's box, and 
which, being blood-stained, caused some suspicion for a 
time to attach to her. The immediate cause of the 
murder was Lord William having told him the night he 
committed it that he should leave his service next morn- 
ing. He had offended by taking a favourite watch-dog 
of his lordship's, which always slept at his bedroom door, 
and putting him into the stable ; this he did three 
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nights after his master had forbidden it. The conse- 
quence was Lord William telling him to collect his plate 
the first thing next morning, and then leave his service. 
The dreadful catastrophe then took place, as he knew 
unless he could make out there had been a robbery, his 
guilt must be discovered. Everyone knows the history 
of the extraordinary discovery of the plate, &c. I will 
not repeat it. 

A very extraordinary criminal case was entirely 
decided by the knowledge my father had picked up of 
nautical affairs in his early voyages to and from the 
West Indies. Two Lascars were on their trial for the 
murder of the captain of a ship ; the evidence of the mate 
seemed quite conclusive. In the course of it he said, 
however, that at the time of the murder there was great 
confusion, as the ship was in much peril, and requiring 
all the attention of the sailors to prevent her striking on 
a rock. My father, who defended the prisoners, asked 
so many questions as to the exact number of the crew, 
and where each man was, and what he was engaged in 
during this perilous time, that at last the Judge whis- 
pered, ^^ I suppose, Mr. Adolphus, these questions are to 
the purpose ? I own I do not see it,'' thinking, doubt- 
less, the time of the court was being wasted. After a 
few more questions as to the special duty each man was 
performing, the witness had accounted for every man on 
board, the captain being below and the two prisoners 
murdering him. My father fixed his eyes steadily on 
the witness, and said, in a searching and loud tone, 
^' Then who was at the helm ?" The wretched mate 
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dropped down in a fit, and sood after confessed he was 
himeelf the murderer. In his false evidence he had 
given to each man his position, and forgotten the most 
material, or rather left none to fill it. Nothing but a 
perfect knowledge of the requirements of a vessel in this 
dangerous position could have saved these unfortunate 
men. A barrister should have more general knowledge 
than is required for any other profession, he never can 
tell when it may be usefully brought to bear, as this 
case I have mentioned proves. 

The second day of Courvoisler's trial, when all was 
DDcertarnty as to any proof sufficient to convict him, 
my father returned home lute in a cab. The cabman 
stumped up the steps of the house in his wooden shoes, 
and, addressing my father, said, " I beg your pardon, 
Mr. Adolphus, hut how d'ye git on wi' tEe TFal/et?" 
My father stood on the doorstep, and deliberately and 
patiently explained all the uncertainty and difficulty of 
the case, and I have no doubt sent the miin to his home, 
or his public-house, in high delight at hearing all so 
clearly explained, and on such high authority. 

One night my father was walking home from Cham- 
bers at nearly twelve o'clock, when in Russell Square a 
yoang woman came up to him and said, " I beg your 
pardon, sir, but can you tell me where the Attorney 
General lives in this Square?" " My good girl," said 
he, " what can you want with the Attorney General at 
this time of night ?" " I am not a good girl," she 
answered, bursting into tears, " I am a married woman, 
and my son is coming up for judgment to-morrow at 
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Westminster, and I must see the Attorney Geoenl." 
" You will not be able to see him to-night," said my 
father, " if I show you the house ; but follow me, and 
tell me all about it, I dare say I can help you." She 
explaioed that it ytas a libel case, which had been tried 
that diiy in the King's Bench. Her son was one of the 
printers, an.! they were detained, and to come up for 
judgment to-morrow. She walked to oar house, and 
my father told her to call nt half-past eight, and sl>c 
should have a note to deliver from him to the Attoroey 
General, and must bring hiin the answer. Of coorse 
she came, and Sir Vicary Gibbs (then Attorney General) 
wrote a most kind note, saying nothing would be done 
to the printers ; they would merely be brought up as a 
legal form, and then discharged. The poor woman's 
joy may well be conceived, and it was certainly a most 
singular circumstance her casually addressing the very 
man who could relieve her anxiety. 

Another night walking through St. Giles's by way of 
a short cut towards home, an Irish woman came up to 
him. " Why, Misther Adolplms! and who'd a'thought 
of seeing you in the Holy Ground ?" '* And how came 
you to know who 1 am ?'' said my father. " Lord bless 
and save ye, sir 1 not know ye ? Why, I'd know ye if 
ye was boiled up in a soup I" 

In tliose days all barristers went to Chambers in tiie 
evening for their consultations, and to read their briels, 
and receive solicitors. Mr. Marryat, who was in great 
business in the Courts at Westminster, seldom loft 
Chambers till one or two in the morning ; and Sergeant 
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ffilde (afterwords Lord Truro) was constantly as late. 
Noff the fashion has totally changed, and consultations 
sre held after the rising of the Court, and before a late 
dinner. 

My father's professional life had, for many years, the 
ume uninterrupted success. On a dissolution of Parlia- 
Hient, there was a complete contest for him. I once 
knew liim attend five elections, some having gone off in 
ft day or two, and two were, I think, for counties which 
cune on later. 1 remember the present Lord St. 
Leonards taking him to his election for Weymouth as 
his adviser. He was then Sir Edward Sugden, and we 
all valued the compliment from so distinguished a 
lawyer. 

Much as his time was occupied, we had many very 
agreeable parties, and were well acquainted with a great 
many men distinguished for wit and talent. Among 
the theatrical celebrities, Bannister, Mathews, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Bartley, were ail on terms of intimacy at our 
house. Mrs. Mathews, who died a few months ago at 
the advanced age of eighty-seven, was the friend of my 
earliest childhood, and remained so to the end of her 
life. SUe was an excellent woman, and in her later life 
published memoirs of her husband, the celebrated 
Mathews, and other amusing and agreeable works, 1 
well remember, when I was a child, Mathews making 
me believe I held conversations with my large wax doll; 
his power of ventriloquism was perfectly marvellous, and 
the rapid change of voice, which made you feel 
certain several persons were speaking in the room. 
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Many years after my childish days, they gave charm- 
ing parties at their house, uear Highgate, where all the 
celebrities of the day assembled. These are well de- 
scribed in Mrs. Mathews's life of her hastaod, which 
was published a few years after his death. Theodore 
Hook was among the constant guests there. The 
theatrical picture gallery was a delightAil resort. 
These pictures are now in the possession of the Garrick 
Club. 

The only son, Charles Mathews, was a great favourite 
with all at our house from quite a little boy, and showed 
very early much promise of the talents which have since 
raised him to eminence in his profession. He was always 
an excellent son, and devoted to his mother through her 
long life; she was truly proud of him. 

The Hartleys, though esteemed and beloved by a 
large circle of friends, I consider most unfortunate, 
and sorely tried through life. Mrs, Bartley was 
a fine tragic actress, and the only one to succeed 
Mrs. Siddons. She was playing with much success 
her parts, when suddenly came a bright star, Miss 
O'Neill, and immediately took the lead, and Mrs. 
Bartley was, as a first tragic actress, estinguished. Her 
husband took her oif the stage, and they went to Ame- 
rica, where they made a good deal of money. He, as 
an actor, was always popular, and as a. manager was 
very valuable. They had a son and a daughter, both 
charming and good young people. Tom Hartley was at 
Exeter College, Oxford, and doing exceedingly weU, 
intending to go into the Church. He was in perfect 
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health on the very day preceding his death, and had 
been amusing a friend who was walking with him. He 
was without his gown, and they saw the proctor coming, 
who, of course, would have been obliged to notice this 
breach of discipline. When they met, the proctor looked 
doubtingly at him, and then passed on. He had so 
completely changed his face that no one would have 
known him. That night he slept well, and spoke to the 
scout when he came in for his boots ; when he came 
back he was in a fit of apoplexy, from which he never 
recovered. Many years (I think about ten) afterwards, 
Sophia died in precisely the same manner, while on a 
visit to a relation at Bath, at the age of about six-and- 
twenty. These were all dreadful trials. Bartley also 
lost a considerable part of his savings by an unfortunate 
investment, which he believed to be a very safe one. I 
consider his trials and afflictions were more than most 
men are called upon to bear, yet he wei^t through them 
with the courage, cheerfulness, and resignation none 
but a true Christian could have shown. He had the 
honour of instructing the Prince of Wales in elocution, 
and certainly had cause to be proud of his pupil, for 
the Prince speaks remarkably well. This is partly, 
perhaps, inherited, but due in a great measure to good 
and judicious training. 

Poor Mrs. Bartley was for many years paralysed, 
and at times suffered great pain ; her mind was very 
much weakened too. It was only the constant, kind 
attention and care she received that prolonged her life, 
and made it comparatively happy. I remember Mr. 
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Lane, the celebrated artist and lithographer, and an 
intimate friend of the Bartleys, telling ns one day he 
had just been calling in Wobam Square to enquire after 
Mrs. Bartley, and heard this droll malaprop from the 
maid servant who opened the door ; — ** My mistress is 
a little better to-day, sir. Master has used an impre- 
cation (embrocation) that made her tingle all over." 

I find a few memoranda in a note-book headed 
" Sights;" they mostly relate to theatrical represent- 
ations, interesting only at the time. The following is 
a description of a remarkable event : — 

" June 15th, 1825. 

" London Bridge. Laying the first stone. Bather 
remarkable as an event than gratifying as a spectacle. 
A large room was erected within the coffer-dam, so that 
many thousand people sat perfectly dry and enjoying 
the sun and air^^with tho river Thames all around them, 
many feet higher than their heads, at least the heads of 
those on the floor and on the first and second tiers of 
benches. 

" At nearly three o'clock the procession arrived. The 
Aldermen, Sheriffs, and City officers, with suitable 
attendants were there, and several of the Ministers of 
State were also present. The Lord Mayor laid the first 
stone, although the Duke of York was there, this being 
considered a proper maintenance of the City's Charter, 
that its chief magistrate should yield precedence to 
none but the King himself. The ceremony was, of 
course, trite and trifling, and had it not been an event 
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worth remembering, would have repaid one very ill for 
sitting on a hard bench upwards of five hours. ' God 
save the King' was sung twice, once by charity boys 
Mid once by the company, and the Duke of York was 
complimented with three times three very loyally. The 
dftj was exceedingly line." 



"June 28th, 1827. 
" Opera House. — Voltaire's ' Semiramide,* the heroine 
played by Madlle. Georges, who, though getting old and 
loaded with flesh, plays in a most delightful and extra- 
ordinary manner. Her dialogue is full of spirit and 
"iscrimination ; her declamation extremely fine, and her 
"hoie tragic deportment highly impressive. But the 
£Waf wonder is the change of countenance. Not only 
"Tealt her features altered, but she appears to draw a 
film over her eyes. Her expression is, on the whole, 
I perfectly astonishing." 

^^p am sorry my father did not keep a copious journal 
till the year 1838 (only seven years before his death) ; 
be made a point of writing his diary every night, but 
it merely told where he had been, without any remarks. 
On Sunday he always wrote a little precis of the ser- 
mons ; but nothing more. I regret this very much, as 
when he did begin, the journal is often highly interest- 
ing. I shall give copious extracts from it. He had 
little time for writing letters. I find one I received 
about this time. 
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** 4th Sept., 1828. 

"My deakest Emily, 

" You express a wish that I should write, 
and when you wish anything, it is impossible I should 
not attempt to do it ; but you ask no questions, and I 
have not much to say. My peculiar part of the family 
history amounts to little beyond eating, drinking, and 
sleeping, reading and writing, grumbling and growling, 
with episodes of hard names, and my usual work in the 
profession. This standing dish of anecdote admits of 
no variety, except in a little occasional seasoning. Tou 
seem to pass your time in the usual way in the country, 
having nothing to do, and striving to make trifling inci- 
dents sparkle, as if they had some spirit in them. Yet, 
with your party, all agreeable and in good spirits, I 
think you are as well oflF as you can be. Apropos^ I 
think R.'s retaliation delightful ; I quite envy him ; he 
is only equalled by ray father, who, when a tradesman 
had dunned him one day, knocked him up as he was 
returning from a party at three in the morning, and 
snade him come down, night-cap and all, and receive his 
money. 

" I am at the end of my time going to Bow on a 
Compensation to-morrow, probably on a special case to 
Exeter ; and, at all events, on Monday to Maidstone. 
Everywhere, and always, my dear girl, 

'' Your afiectionate father, 
*' John Adolphus." 

It often happened he was asked by young ladies to 
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write a few lines in their albums. I will select two of 
these effusions as specimens of his style. They were 
both addressed to young ladies for whom he had a great 
r^ard:— 

" Yon ask mj antograph, fair maid, 
I'd almost said the deuce is in je, 
To beg for that, which, in mj trade, 
I daily sell for half-a-goinea.* 

'* But what to yon my pen consigns 

Is paid beyond Hope's proudest claim, 
If your dear eyes glance o'er my lines, 
If your sweet lips pronounce my name. 

"John Adolphus.'* 

The other lines are these : — 

" Why, fair Louisa will you claim 
From me the tribute of a song ? 
I cannot fan the Muse's flame. 
To me no powers of verse belong. 

" When Age begins to cloud the sky. 

And gathering ills Life's scene deform. 
To happier climes the Muses fly, 
'The shuddering Graces shun the storm. 

'^ Yet, when the rose no more can bloom. 
Or jasmine's gay festoons be seen. 
The lauristinus braves the gloom, 
A hardy, cheerful evergreen. 

" And though of love I must not write, 
Or e'en to gallantry incline ; 
The friendly wish, I may recite. 
In ^hich a parent's heart may join. 

{jgl^^Iuding to what are called ** half-guinea motioDB," to which the bar- 
^'^ merely signB his name. 
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'^ Maj all the joys that poets dream, 

In youth's blest mom their stores supply ; 
Gay may your bark boimd o'er Life's stream^ 
While Pleasure's waye runs rippling by. 

" And in due time, by Virtue steered, 
May you that blissful hayen meet, 
Where Hymen's glorious fane is reared. 
And Happiness has fixed her seat.** 

These were written about the year 1828. About 
five years after he sat for his portrait.* The picture 
(a good likeness) was for me. I received it with these 
lines : — 

TO EMILY, WITH MY PICTURE. /^35 . 

*^ Yes, all beholders it must strike. 
They'll say, * 'Tis like— 'tis very like;' 
Resemblances, some will descry, 
In mouth, or forehead, nose, or eye ; 
While some more learnedly will smatter, 
And talk of Spurzheim, Gall, Layater, 
And shew by curve, or bump, or dent. 
The power of mind, the fancy's bent ; 
They may be right— or all their lectures, 
May be unfounded, loose conjectures. 

" But you, dear girl, much better know. 
The character these features shew, 
My yiews, my mind, its power and tone, 
To you familiarly are known ; 
You can discern, with judgment nice, 
What's manner, habit, virtue, vice ; 
But, above all, you know how true, 
How firm, how warm my love for you* 

• Thii picture was in the Portrait Exhibition in the South Kuuis^ 
Muaeum in 1868. tif^^/. ly ^Ze^^^^ t^^ i^ ^/^TT /Ua.U.U0^ ' 
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'' When fate, in coarse shall so ordain 
That nothing of me shall remain, 
Bnt this memorial, never let 
Time, chance or change, make yon forget 
That which no painting can impart;. 
The feelings of a father's heart ; 
A heart which can no wish confess. 
Warmer than for yonr happiness ; 
A heart which always glows for thee. 
My own, my dearest Emily 1" 

In 1834 my father began to suffer from defective 
sight ; his eyes were carefully examined by Alexander 
the then celebrated oculist, and he declared both to be 
affected by cataract. Of course every month the sight 
was worse, and he could not but wish the malady to go 
on rapidly, that the operation might the sooner be per- 
formed. Alexander, who was not only the most skilfal 
but the most cautious of practitioners, never would 
operate while any sight remiained. In 1835, when my 
father underwent the operation, he could only see to go 
about by means of a drop of bella donna, which I used 
carefully to put into the corner of each eye to enlarge 
the pupil. As to reading or writing he had not 
attempted it for many months before the operation. 
Yet such was his extraordinary menuyy that he could 
go into court and conduct a case without failing in a 
single circumstance, or forgetting what each witness had 
to prove. One day I remember being exceedingly 
nervous about this. He had thirteen cases of a trifling 
nature at the Middlesex Session ; his clerk came and 
read the briefs to him over night, and was to go with 
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him in the morning, but clerks not being permitted to 
sit with the barristers, I said, ^^ What will you do aboat 
all these cases? You will never remember one from the 
other." He said, ^^ Oh, I must ask some of the juniors 
to look at my brief and prompt me if I am at a loss/' 
All the thirteen cases came on ; he made a little opening 
speech to each, and asked the right questions of everj 
witness without failing in a name or a circumstance. 
A few days after it appeared in the public papers that 
Mr. Adolphus had undergone the operation for cataract, 
being almost totally blind. None of the bar would believe 
this, having so lately see him doing business as usuaL 
The operation was perfectly successful, and Alexander 
was much pleased. He only lamented he had, from 
what he had heard, formed so wrong an estimate of mj 
father's disposition and temper. He often said, ^^ I was 
told Mr. Adolphus was irritable and impatient, and 
would probably be a troublesome patient; if I could 
have known his real disposition, so cheerful, obedient, 
patient, and courageous, I think I would have performed 
the operation on both eyes at once, and so saved 
him much time; but I was entirely misled by public 
report. I scarcely ever had such a patient." The 
success was perfect, and for the ten remaining years of 
my father's life he saw perfectly well, and wrote his 
small, but beautifully clear and legible hand, using of 
course the proper cataract spectacles, which being thick 
in the centre supply the lens which is wanting. His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex used to send 
constant enquiries; he was anticipating a similar 
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operation, to which Alexander did not look very hope- 
fully. It was afterwards performed, hut not with very 
perfect saccess; nothing could exceed the kindness and 
gentleness of Alexander. We had heard him repre- 
seuted as rough and Impetuous, but fouud as far as 
OUT experience went as much of the opposite character 
ashe found in my fiitber. 

We bad about this time an old and valued dependent 
of the family, wlio had been many years a servant, but 
Was now quite blind, on a visit at our house for a short 
time. She received this letter from her nephew, and 
itumused my father very much. (I copy it from the 
origmul strictly.) 

"Deee Harnt, 

" this corns with hour love to you, hoping 
liifs fwo lines will find you well has it leves us at 
pressent, ray wife was put tu bed this 21 of Sepr., and 
is as well as can hee expted, and as got a fine boy and 
M got six tows a pon won fut, so no more at pressent. 
" Tour nevey, 

" Editd. M." 



While on the subject of remarkable epistolary 
specimens, I must give a note from Miss Pelham's 
maid to Lady Mary Fitzgerald's ; it is indisputably 
genuine, as Lord Sheffield, who married Miss Pelham, 
gave a copy to my father. 

** Mrs. Maxwell presents her respects to Mrs, Stanley, 
she is st once both happy and uneasy at her kind 
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remembrance. She is very sorry she cannot wait on 
Mrs. Stanley at that hour, as Miss Pelham dresses for 
both courts that morning ; returns home and dresses 
again for the Opera in the evening, so that she shall be 
obliged to forego the mortification of that satisfaction. 
She wishes Mrs. Stanley every pleasure the Opera can 
afford, and setting apart such transient joys every 
substantial bliss you merit." 

A letter from my brother, in a somewhat different 
style, dated — 

** York, March 14th, 1837. 

"My dear Mother, 

" Many thanks for your letter. I rejoice 
to hear you are well again ; but you must still be very 
careful this cold spring. Tou talk of buds and blos- 
soms, I see none here except on bonnets. One must 
own, however, the weather cannot be called treacherous. 
If you find my letter spotted, it is because I am writing 
in Court under a skylight, and the snow melts in. The 
cause exciting the most interest here is a prosecution 
against the owner of the Crown Inn at Harrogate, for 
robbing the public of the Harrogate water by draining 
it into his own premises and into his well. 

" I have not read * Argesha,' nor any of Mr. Morier's 
books, except the two ' Haji Babas,' which are very 
good. The first suffered at the time from appearing 
soon after * Anastatius,' but there is no reason for 
putting tliem on a parallel. ^ Yathek' had like to have 
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been a very fine thing ; flome parts are even siib- 
Umely imagined, but there is always a falling short 
which disappoints, and there is a heartlessness, or some- 
thing worse, all through it which is depressing and 
offensive The idea of the people walking about with 
Wming hearts is old ; I remember it in some very ordi- 
rmrjr story book wiieu I was a child. The best scene is 
tlinlof the man piping on a hill, who persuades Vathek'a 
followers to leave him. Are you aware that the story 
Whs first written in French? We were all much 
shocked here at the death of Clarkson, the police magis- 
trate, who was well known to all of us, and associated 
with many very merry recollections. 

" 1 was delighted to read the Declaration of the Bishops 
M the Church-rate Bill ; it must have made a sensation 
ia London, which will spread to all parts of the king- 
dom. I think the bill is one which, if it had passed, 
ought never to he considered as anything but the law 
offeree, to be overthrown at the first opportunity. 

" Oar Harrogate case came on to-diiy (Tuesday) and 
Tas compromised, much to the advantage of the en- 
croaching landlord. Alderson said he supposed what 
had passed was a commentary on the saying, ' Let well 
alone! ' I mean, if the frost will let me, to pass a few 
days at Bolton Bridge, and then go to Leeds. 
" Your affectionate son, 

"J. L. Adolpuds. 
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CHAPTEB VII. 



In compliance with the reqaest, not only of his imme- 
diate family, but of many who enjoyed the anecdotes he 
related, and wished to preserve many pleasant memories 
and sayings, my father promised (^^ better late than 
never") to keep a much more copious journal. He 
begins it thus : — 

** August, 1838. 

*' In 1800 I began to keep a regular journal, and 
have done so ever since, but it went no farther than to 
state where I passed the day, without any particulars 
of conversations or events. It is now my intention, 
without affecting any minuteness or regularity, to make 
a full entry, comprising anything worthy of notice in 
conversation or facts, with occasional reflections and 
some retrospections, not continuing it from day to day, 
but at intervals, as inclination may prompt or accident 
impel. 

" I intended to have begun this on the 7th, when 
(thanks to God for his gracious providence and protec- 
tion) I completed my seventieth year, but I was then 
at Maidstone, attending the assizes. 
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" T dined with the Bar on that day. All were my 
jnniors, so I was in the chair, and was much gratified 
bj the warm kindness with which I was received. My 
health was dnmk, though it was not known to be my 
lirtliday. The evening, till eleven o'clock, passed in 
Ijreat mirth and glee, ' wi' sangs and clatter,' and at 
my departure I was greeted with a general cheering. 
An this does not auiunnt to friendship, Init it is a very 
agreeable specimen of popularity, and that kind of good 
»ill which is all a reasonable man can expect in society. 
I Was congratulated by many on my healthy appear- 
snce, and I certainly never felt better, allowing always 
for those maladies which must now be my companions 
for the rest of my days. 

" 8tb. After trying my last case, an indictment for 
tigamy, I took a post-chaise to Rochester, and proceeded 
to town in the Dover stage. I had for companions a 
young Scotchman and his wife, a native of Demerara. 
Neither had ever been in London, and knew not where 
to look for present quarters, so to rescue them from 
sleeping at the coach inn (the Spread Eagle, in Grace- 
church street), I took them to the hotel in Bouverie 
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f August 17. I had an interview at Kensinftton 
Talnce with the Duke of Sussex, in consequence of a 
note from Litn, in answer to my request for an audience ; 
I was there soon after twelve. He was engaged, and I 
waited bis leisure iu a room where I found the Dean of 
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Hereford (Dr. Merewetber). In a short time the 
Duke's chaplain (Mr. Brown) came to ns and advised 
the Dean to return to-morrow, bat said His Royal High- 
ness would see me immediately. 

^^ I was shown into an inner apartment, where I had 
been on a former occasion. I fonnd the Duke dressed Tery 
lightly, a black velvet cap on his head, and a meerschaum 
pipe smoking, not tobacco, but some fragrant herb. 

^^ He began conversation with the utmost affiibility, 
and said that since he saw me he had conversed with 
four members of the Royal family — the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, the Princess Augusta, the Duchess of Olouces- 
ter, and the Princess Sophia of Gloucester — who wished 
their names set down as subscribers to my continuation 
of the ' History of George the Third.' His own name 
I already had. I requested the influence of His Royal 
Highness to obtain access to the State Paper Office. He 
told me to write him a line, which he would forward to 
Lord Melbourne, of whom, without descanting on his 
politics, he spoke in terms of warm regard. He was not 
the minister in whose department the grant of my 
request was vested, but he knew he could easily obtain 
it, and I inferred rather than was precisely informed, 
that he did not like to apply to Lord John Russell. 

** The Duke talked much, and very freely and sensibly. 
He spoke of late measures respecting Canada, without 
vindicating the edicts of Lord Durham, but justly 
censuring the haste shown in condemning them ; he said 
much that showed deep reflection and good sense on this 
subject. 
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i* His Royal Highness laughed heartily at Lord 
gham's great facility in drawing an Act of Parlia- 
t on his knee. ' Had I been present,' he said, ' 1 
1 hare asked hira if he thought with ei|ual ease he 
1 frame a Constitution?' "Without derogating from 
I Brougham's acknowledged talent and powers, he 
^ke with great disapprobation of his principles and 
political conduct, nor was his opinion much more favor- 
ifale of Lord Lyndhurst, although be allowed his 
Nnners to be better and his power of persuasion to be 
greater. 

" Speaking of calumnies which had been uttered 
■gainst himself, he said ' I was publicly charged with 
Wing counselled and aided the step when the Princess 
Charlotte fled and went to her mother. I declare 
solemnly I never heard a word about it till after it had 
hlen place. I was dining at the house of a nobleman 
then a note waa brought me from Charlotte. As she 
WOte a most illegible scrawl I did not attempt to de- 
tfpber it, but put it into my pocket. Shortly after 
e»me another note. Conceiving then it might be some- 
thing important, I read it, and having done so, excused 
myself to my party, and went off to Connaiight Place, 
to the house of the Princess of Wales. Going in I 
saw a person whom I had never seen before, and who, 
the Princess informed me, was Mr. Brougham. " He is, 
I presume," said I, " your legal adviser?" Being told 
he was, I addressed hira — " Pray, sir," said I, " sup- 
posing that the Prince Eegent, acting in the name and 
on behalf of His Majesty, were to send a sufficient force 



1*{ isixcLzcT^r'Ss or j<«s adolphub. 



71 ir*i& iai> 5:»:n ^ i^ baue and csrry away the 
l-^rmxs^ vrixji ressoaee ia such a case be lawful?' 
3f ins?r=ir!tL * I: "a-mji ifcX.** - Tlien, my dear/' said 
I ^: ^ rVinnes «!&&;%:«&. '^T^^ ^^^^ what the law is, 
ubi I mo. ifxlj bfrise t:« to refom with as mach speed 
uiL IS ItiLe 2i:csi* » |QSu4e.^ And my advice was 
5.il» w^L' "^icLr iwiT ht aw the Lord Chancellor 
1.1'i rr; •ril»fc * ii?i>s iz. a cc<ach at the door. 

* jcfiTn.r n: zh^i rr.oeiscisfs against Queen Caroline, 
ir i2<c!7 irr-frnv^i ^ il« all the misnile and all the 
r Sirjl**:^ Ji r: T-"iirLXiK.* exifxiiig in the present day. 
v^. rpt tit; J :<ir;i w^is^. be sasd, esdearooring to obtain 
A Lt-.c-.-- .i srcK «cif!Ki55iaI cvxirt in Germany. The 
T'Lii :a1 :c i».:ci* cc ii? ^^tics, been for some time 
1 sc-izxrr i: Cirltrc H:csft. bnt when he heard this 
nr-.uj' i-e li-rcri: :t ii? duty to go there. He first 
5^1* :*•: K:-r"5 Ve^-va Gt<aJ and peculiar adviser, 
V :L»:^»fI B'xcifrli. arrl tc-ri him what he had heard, 
1 ii.TX • I: -■? tiies soch a meisure* depend upon it the 
K 7^ '^^i; ::r:^:: Lis irr^ie.' With some difficulty I 
LT i - ii-ec-c*, and n^^ated my opinion with the 
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*• Ir. :r.^ J•^x^f^^iis^5 ca the Bill of Pains and Penal- 
::;^ rh-e l^zke r^vk no part, thinking it improper for a 
iv^;.. ^. V ♦v^ FIvxxi to be a nartv in debates where 
..... .V ;vr5cc.du sl^knder and many disrespectful observa- 

r/r,> :v.u<: neoossarily occur. 

** v^:: the r*r^t moving of the question the house was 
3^unu«o«i\i, and every pxT not exempted for certain 
*jHvitH\i causes was required to attend. His Royal 
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s wrote a letter to the Lord Chancellor, saying 
tought one ground of exemption, consftnguinity, had 
a omitted. It was read in the house, but not entered 
Biejonmals, the Lord Chancellor having put it in 
b pocket and carried it away. ' But,' said the Duke, 
pkave, about three weeks ago, sent a copy of it to the 
i Chief Justice.' 
" We talked on Tarious other subjects — the pretended 
PriDC«ss Olive of Cumberland, the frauds of Tom Hague, 
ibo obtained much money from people of high rank and 
nation by threatening informations for -penalties, and 
wtorted large sums from the keepers of gaming-houaes. 
We touched upon the proceedings against the Duke of 
lork, of whom he said that they differed in politics, but 
> better or a warmer heart never beat in a human 
Wm. He paid a like tribute to the Diike of Clarence, 
adding the irresistible fact, that he had unfortunately 
Wn all his life so separated from good society that he 
bew not how to govern or to choose a ministry. George 
the Third, he observed, had been well instructed to rule, 
ind George the Fourth, beside the observation of 
tis younger days, had a long course of practice as 
Prince Regent. William the Fourth had no such 



" This is the second interview I have had with the 
Dilieof Sussex; the first was on the 12th of June. 
Both were granted in the kindest manner on my own 
'^uest, without introduction from any one. The Duke 
"lew nothing of me personally but from two or three 
^nal meetings. 
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'^Angost 18tb. Kead, for I don*t-knaw-ihe-how« 
manieth time, ^ Tristram Shandj.' Tbis work, oace so 
generally knowa and so amply criticised, b now com- 
pletely out of vogue. I feel as much contempt as 
Sterne or any man for that outrageous overstrained 
modesty by which conversation is bound in preter-Puri- 
tanical fetters, and animals, furniture, and even portions 
of our clothing are not to be mentioned, or are to be 
disguised by some nonsensical periphrasis; but if one 
wanted to make converts to that way of thinking the 
style of ^ Tristram Shandy' is the worst that could be 
selected ; it is not accidentally indiscreet, but studiously 
indecent, and far from upbraiding the Tartufiish taste 
of those who censure it, one would abhor the unprin- 
cipled wickedness of him who would run the risk of* 
contaminating juvenile purity, particularly female, by 
communicating the contents of this producti(m. 

'^So much for censure; but blind and ungratefol 
must we be if the perception of these faults rendered 
us insensible to the wit, the eloquence, the poetry, and 
pathos which are so constantly presented, and which 
must leave a large surplus of admiration in favour of 
the author. The skilful grouping of the Shandy family, 
the description of all its members, dependents, and 
associates, the wit, aptness, and native humour of the 
dialogue, are almost unparalleled. No wonder that in 
its day the merits of this performance procured for it 
an amnesty to its faults; no wonder that at this period 
manners and forms, then usual and familiar, being now 
antiquated and stiff, it should have fallen into disregard 
and oblivion. 
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" The case ia fairly stated in the following lines by a 
clergyman, published in 1800 in the ' British Maga- 



" 'Hwl, ancle Toby, purest child of Nature 1 

Hail, honeet Trim I I know theo by thy looks ; 
Hail, Doctor Slop I thou bungling' operator ; 

HaU, Shandy I crazed nith hip-gout, whime, and books. 
Bteme, tby poetic powers to all are dear ; 

Near sick Le Fevre'B couch we sit mid moan, 
Anil wning with anguish, drop the pitying tear 

For poor Maris, wandering, wild, alone. 
Nor loss thy mirth delights, and poignant wit, 

The martial bowling-green, the angled fence; 
Old Shandy's arguments are emblems fit 

Of rnling passion mastering common sense. 
Yet am I not to stars and dashes blind. 

Those rill'nons spots that cloud thy brighter fame, 
And mark th' immanly struggle in tby mind 

Of prarient Fancy eombating with Shame.' 

" Sept. 9tb. My life is now so uniform and mono- 
tteons that the occurrence of matter worthy of note in 
» journal is but rare. I will, however, set down my 
Hltertaininent of last night. I went with Emily to 
ifitley's, and saw the exhibition of Van Amburgh. He 
is a very tall and powerful man, and has succeeded in 
mbduing and familiarising savage beasts to a degree 
which, if it had been recorded of other times, I should 
not have believed. For the purposes of the scene he 
Was supposed to be a native of Pompeii, sentenced by 
> tyrant, on a charge of treasou, to be thrown into a 
cage of wild beasts. There were two lions (one very 
large), a tiger, and some leopards. On his appearance 
R 2 
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among them they all showed joy and fondness, played 
around him, leaped and fawned upon hitn, and caressed 
him with as much gentleness as would have been shown 
by so many favourite cats. Incensed to the highest 
degree at seeing the prisoner unhurt, the tyrant orders 
a lamb to be thrown into the cage to excite the savage 
propensities of the beasts, but in vain, the lions and the 
lamb take no notice of each other; the tiger and 
leopards show no fierceness, the lamb no fear. The 
prisoner, in play, throws down the largest lion, tramples 
upon and lies at full length on him, and draws one of 
the other beasts over him, as if by way of bed dothes, 
puts his head into his mouth, and in all ways putting 
himself in his power, acts as if endeavouring to provoke 
him. All this the lion bears with the utmost good 
humour. With the lesser animals Van Amburgh is 
equally frolicsome, and they equally good natured. He 
makes them stand on their hind legs, sit before him, 
leap over his arms and his head, coil about his neck, 
and play many diverting tricks. Their claws may be 
cut down, but to prove that they are not disarmed be 
draws open their mouths, and shows a formidable com- 
plement of strong white teeth. 

It is not new to see a man who has tamed one wild 
beast, or several separately ; but it is strange and quite 
new to see so many, with all the chances of mutual 
irritation, brought into such a state of meekness, I migbt 
almost say benevolence, towards their keeper and to- 
wards each other. 

On a smaller scale, and with animals of less import- 
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MM, but supposed to be by nature inveterately hostile, 
Isaw an exhibition lately, which I thought very in- 
vesting. In the public street a man stood with a 
l»^e cage, in which there were hawks, owls, sparrows, 
pigeons, two very fine cats, rabbits, guinea-pigs, rats, 
uid mice, all at perfect liberty, playing with each other, 
(Ming together, and in all respects in a state of perfect 
ucial amity. 

"2l3t. — I dined at the Sheriffs, where Mr. Alder- 
"itt Copeland, propdetor of Spode's crockery nianu- 
fetory, told me a curious anecdote. All his people (I 
•How not how many in number) came to him to de- 
ifltod an increase of wages. He refused ; they struck ; 
Oe held out ; they sent a deputation to Lord John 
Riissell, and Mr. Hume informed them there was no 
foundation for their complaint. They returned, and 
after holding out as long as they could (the manufactory 
stopping the while), they came back to beg they might 
l)e employed again. The wages they would have earned 
daring the strike amounted, the Alderman told me, to 
^0,000. They are paid from thirty shillings to three 
pounds a week each, besides employment for their chil- 
dren. The Alderman very kindly asked me for my 
Crest; I gave him an impression of ray seal, and he says 
he will send me a specimen of his beautiful china. 

" Dec. 9th.— Heard of the death of Mr. Justice (Sir 
James Allan) Park. I dined in company with him 
last month ; he was then ill, but went through tlie 
Inuiness of the court with his accustomed presence of 
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mind, and conversed at table without any restraint of 
manner, or want of memory. The ease of his man- 
ner and readiness in conversation remained perfect ; 
but he said he felt very ill, and complained, but not 
querulously. When I came home, I mentioned my feel- 
ing that 1 should never see him again. The next diiy 
he could not attend in court, and grew worse and worse, 
tili he died. 1 knew him when in a stuff gown, and he 
took silk very early. He was always very kind to me, 
and of late had the feeling which arises from old friend- 
ship. We were, for some time, next-door neighbours ia 
Bedford Square. He was a good judge, but had pecu- 
liarities, which the rash and ignorant were apt to deride; 
but his knowledge of law and business, his firmness and 
his integrity, were eminently valuable. In private life, 
too much cannot be said in his praise ; his piety was, I 
have no doubt, sincere and genuine ; and of his charity 
and extensive benevolence, there are innumerable and 
striking instances. It is a great satisfaction to me that 
such a man lived and died my friend. 

" 1839, Feby. 23rd.— Dined at Lord Abinger's, ta 
meet a pleasant, sociable party. The only Home Cir- 
cuit men were Sergeant Spankie, Law, Thesiger, 
Turner, and myself. There were Judges Littledale, 
Gumey, and Maule ; and there were Erie and Richards 
(who, with his brother, Vaughan Richards, had recently 
received a silk gown), Robert Scarlett, and a few mora. 
The day went off most agreeably. Lord Abinger knofffl 
how to manage conversation In the best manner, neither 
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yithdmwing from it nor affecting to force, or to lead it. 
Tbe Juiiges were all particularly kind to me, and I was 
gratified in having the opportunity of offering my com- 
pliments to Slaule on his recent appoiutraent as Baron 
of the Esclieqner. Gurney took me apart, and con- 
Vflfsed a long time in most friendly terms on my history, 
wd OQ bye-gone times and scenes. With Lord Abinger 
1 iaJ & great deal of conversation. He mentioned that 
"lien he went the Northern Circuit, the only instance 
rfaapeech an hour long was one by Law (Lord EUen- 
Iwrough) of about an hour-and-a-half ; but everyone 
allowed that the greatness of the occasion, and the 
affility shewn in the speech, made ample amends for the 
jflnoration. 'But,' he added, *the very first speech 
Brougham made was three hours and a half I' 

" I know not why, but of late Lord Abinger has shewn 
m great attention, and distinguished me with a rather 
particular notice. We never went the same circuit, nor 
had many mutual friends. At the Bar he vras much 
less gracious in his manner. Once, and once only, 
he asked me, after a consultation, to stay and chat a 
little. It was just at the time William the Fourth had 
dismisBed his Ministers, and called on the Duke of 
Wellington. * Well, Adolphus,' 'what do they say in 
Westminster Hall about ibe changes that are going on ?' 
'One thing, sir,' I answered, 'all are agreed on, that 
you are to be Chief Baron of the Exchequer when Lord 
Lyndhurst takes the great seaL' ' Aye,' said he, ' but 
I don't know that I shall accept it' ' Sir,' I answered, 
' every story most have an end ; and a lawyer's story 
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that ends in a Chief Justiceship and a Peerage does 
not end badly.' * But, perhaps,' he returned^ *they 
will not give me the Peerage. * Then, sir,' I rejoined, 
^ I would not take the other ; for considering year 
position at the Bar, and your general estimation in 
society, I do not think you ought to sit down in that 
Court less than any other man that ever presided there.' 
He was evidently much pleased with this remark, and 
I was told repeated it in several circles. 

'^ Once upon Circuit, I dined with him at Abinger, a 
very beautiful country seat near Guildford. He was 
surrounded with grandchildren, and a most interesting 
sight it was to see those little creatures climbing on his 
knees and shoulders to share his caresses. Their inno- 
cent and interesting looks, with his fine and beautiful 
countenance and benignant smiles, produced an effect 
which, without exaggeration, might be termed sublime. 

^^ 25th. — I had a very kind letter from the Duke of 
Sussex on the subject of my history, and one on the 
same subject from Lord Lyndhurst. 

" Feb. 28th. — I dined with my family at the Cheva- 
lier Hebeler's, the Prussian Consul General, and met 
Baron Bulow, the Prussian Minister. He was a man 
of great knowledge^ experience, and good sense, and a 
most perfect gentleman. He conversed for some time 
on the public men he had seen. He described Talley- 
rand very particularly, mentioning the astonishing 
manner in which he could, after a long discussion 
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carried on by others, take up every particular argument 
lliat had been used, and refer to papers that had been 
read by the precise page and almost the exact line. Of 
Napoleon's private life he told an anecdote which, re- 
lated of any other person, would not be worth repeating. 
Be was extremely uncertain in his breakfast hour, aome- 
times as early as eight o'clock, and varying from that 
•ill eleven. Ilis constant dish was a roast chicken. 
One day he sent for his cook, and said, ' I do not know 
Qow it is, but at whatever hour I call for my breakfast, 
**iy chicken is always ready, and always in right condi- 
tion.' * Sire,' said the cook, ' the reason is that every 
<juarter of an hour I put a fresh chicken down to roast, 
so that your Majesty is sure always to have it in per- 
fection.' 

" I forgot to mention that very sooa after my inter- 
view with Alderman Copeland, when 1 gave him the 
impression of my seal, he sent me a beautiful breakfast 
service of his exquisitely clear and thin white china, 
with my crest and initials oa each piece in gold. 



" March 14th. — I was at Marylebone Police Office, 
and lunched with Mr. Iloskins, a nephew of Lord Sid- 
mouth. He told me this anecdote, which he had from 
his lordship: — ■ 

*' ' When the case of Queen Caroline was before the 
House of Lords, a story went about that the Speaker of 
the House of Commons had played at blind-man's-buff 
with the Princess of Wales. The then Speaker, Manners 
Sutton, was out of the question, not having been in that 
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position before the Princess left England. It was men- 
tioned to Lord Colchester (Abbot), who drew np with 
great dignity to repel the insinuation. Lord Redesdale 
(Mitford) entered into a long, explanatory, and l^al 
argoment to prove that, as applied to him, the thing 
was impossible. Lord Sidmoath said that if the ques- 
tion had been put to him, and he had been obliged to 
answer it, he should hare avowed that, while Speaker^ 
he had played at blind-man's-buff with the Princess. 
It happened thus : — 

^^ ^ We went one day, in company with a firiend, to 
dine with Mr. Vansittart, at Blackheath. A message 
came (amounting, of course, to a command) from the 
Princess of Wales, requiring their company. After 
dinner they walked across the Heath, and found her 
Royal Highness with a party at her house playing at 
the game in question, in which Lord Sidmouth (then 
Mr Addington) joined. Lord Hood (then (Jovemor of 
Greenwich Hospital), was blinded. He caught the 
lady, and exclaimed, ^ This is the Princess of Wales, I 
know her by her arms I' " Mr. Hoskins told me some 
more anecdotes he had from his uncle, which I shall not 
write down. 

'' March 23. — At the Marlborough Street Police 
Office, Mr. Conant, the Chief Magistrate, talked to me 
of the changes contemplated in the Police Bill, now 
before the House of Commons ; and told me, to my 
surprise, that Ministers ascribed the plan to me. I re- 
collect that several years ago I wrote a letter to Mr. 
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Samnel Marsh Phillips, Law Secretary to the Home 
Office, recommending some alterations in the Police 
lystem ; but little thought after so long a period it 
vould be brought forward, and my name assigned as the 
luthor. I have much doubt of its success, especially if 
it te true, as Conant told me, that Lord John Russell 
lays that the same fate shall attend this Bill and the 
one for regulating the Police of the City of London. 
The clamour against the latter is very loud, and I think 
tie present Ministers will not have the courage, perhaps 
not the strength, to force it. If, contrary to my espec- 
catioQ, the Bill should pass, I shall undoubtedly be the 
father of it. 

"26th. — Heard of the death of Sir Stephen Gaselee, 
iged (I think) 76. At the Bar he never had abilities 
for a leader; but, as a. junior, was almost unrivalled. 
His knowledge of law was so esact, liis recollection so 
ready and perfect. The best thing for judgment and 
discretion I ever saw him do at the Bar was a motion 
for a habeas corpus, on behalf of the poor negro woman 
cslled popularly "The Hottentot Venus." He had no 
law on his side, but prevailed on the Court so far to 
interfere that a just share of the profits derived from 
the exhibition was secured to her use, and she was 
guaranteed from a state of slavery. As a Judge, Gaselee 
was correct, upright, and impartial. Before he retired 
from the Bench, his faculties were considerably im- 
paired; and Dickens, in 'The Trial' in 'Pickwick,' 
ridiculea him under the name of Stareleigh. 



I 
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About this time my father finished an experiment 
he had been making as to the hours it would take to 
read the whole of the Holy Scriptures. He did this at 
leisure moments at his chambers, and I have the paper 
on which he put down at each reading the time it had 
occupied. Very often he was interrupted, after five or 
six minutes, but the account was correctly kept. He 
read, in an audible voice, from the first chapter of Grenesis 
to the last of Revelation, and including the Apochryphal 
books, the whole occupied 77 hours 8 minutes. The 
paper I have states the time for each book, so that it 
could easily be tested. The conclusion I have often 
heard him draw from this was that if the Scriptures 
were regularly read for less than one hour on each Sun- 
day, the whole of the Old Testament would be gone 
through every year. The Gospels and Epistles, forming 
part of the daily service, are read four times a year, so 
they need not be included, and much of the Levitical 
law might well be omitted, so that the time would be 
but short each Sunday. 

^' 25th. I went to Kensington, and had a long inter* 
view with the Duke of Sussex. My chief object was to 
get an introduction to Lord Melbourne, to obtain free 
access to the State Paper Office for my Hbtory. His 
Soyal Highness corrected the story he told me at my 
last visit in this particular. When he received the 
Princess Charlotte's note he was not dining with a 
nobleman, but with Mr. Tarleton, brother of the General. 
We talked a good deal about the Bible, and the proper 
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ttnse of the word ' inspired,' which he illustrated by a 
reference to the 2nd Epistle of St. Peter, ch. i., ver. 
IS to 21. 

" He told me that till he was one-and-twenty bis 
poctet-money never exceeded a guinea a week. When 
be was one- and- thirty an income of £2000 n-year was 
illotted him. He was always in arrear and poor. I 
ipohof my idea that it would have been well if a Bill 
Imi] passed in 1791 giving the King's younger eons 
(ptrhaps two of them) high positions in the Colonies; 
fur instance, he might have been made Viceroy of 
Canada, with power to create an hereditary nobility, 
nai establish a Church. He seemed much struck with 
tiie idea, and said he thought such a measure, taken 
before his time, might have saved America. 

" June 6th. Went by appointment to see the Duke 
of Sussex, and found him as usual very kind and 
pleasant. He talked a good deal of Lord Brougham, 
ailmiring him in some points, that is, admitting his 
great abilities, hut considering him very often wanting 
in wisdom. In the course of our miscellaneous conver- 
sation the Duke touched on the subject of marriage and 
divorce, but recollecting his own case, I was obliged to 
be very guarded in my observations. We talked also 
of crime and the criminal law, and he, like all sensible 
men, regretted the encouragement given to murder by 
several late pardons. The crime has so increased that 
in one week, within the jurisdiction of the Central Cri- 
minal Court, three murders or murderous assaults have 
occurred. 
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** On this subject he UM me an anecdote ci the King, 
his father. When Governor Wall was found guilty, a 

lady (Lady Somerset, I think) waited on His 

Majesty with a petition for a pardon. The King asked 
upon what grounds he could pardon? Was there anj 
defect in tiie eridence, or irregularity in the proceeding ? 
^ No/ said the lady, * but I wait on your Majesty from 
the prisoner's wife, who will, if he is executed, be re- 
duced to die greatest poverty.' * I am sorry,' said the 
King, ^ for the poor woman's distress, but I cannot pre- 
vent die due execution of the law in such a case; but 
here are a hundred pounds, give her that ; I h<^ it 
will relieve her." 

^' July 7th. Sead in the ^ Times' the death of Mrs. 
Middleton, the widow of my dear old friend, the Bishop 
of Calcutta, whom she had survived seventeen years. 
Dr. Middleton was Vicar of St Pancras when I was an 
active parishioner there. We thought a new church 
necessary, instead of an old bam on the hill which had 
been used since Pancras was a mere village, thinly in- 
habited, instead of being a town district, covered with 
streets and squares. Clamour and opposition, however, 
arose, the Bill was petitioned against, and lost upon the 
second reading. Dr. Middleton had been private tutor 
to Lord Castlereagh, who offered >him (and he accepted 
it) the Bishoprick of Calcutta, then a new appointment. 
Dr. Middl€fton told me that had he obtained a church 
for St. Pancras he would not have gone to India. He 
died there after a few years, and his widow had a 
handsome pension from the East India Company. 
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" July 16th. I bad a long interview with the DuTte 

ofSassex at Kensington Palace. I was told he was not 

it home, I desired to have the book to write my name; 

the book was upstairs, so I gave my card. When the 

KTvant saw it he begged me to walk into the usual 

room, and in a very few minutes I was ushered into 

the presence of His lioyal Highness by his Mulatto 

servant. He talked much, and in his usual affable 

manner. He spoke veiy unreservedly of the decrepid 

ftate of Government, the feeble majority by which 

ministers are supported, and the politicians of former 

(iiTS, particularly Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox. lie said the 

King, his father, had always the habit of viewing men 

Bad their motives on the most disadvantageous side, a 

circnmstancc which, I said, was inevitable from the 

intrigues of the times before he came to the throne, the 

fiwiaent changes of ministers in hia early days, and 

the manner in which he was treated by all parties; but 

of his placability I mentioned what Lord Sidmouth told 

we. Such was the charm of Mr. Fox's character and 

manner, such the King's sense of his constant defence 

of him against the ruffianism of Lord Grey's cabinet, 

that when His Majesty was informed of Mr. Fox's 

death, he exclaimed to Lord Sidmouth, ' Good God I 

my lord, little did I ever think that I should live to 

lament the death of Mr. Fox.' In the course of our 

conversation Lady Cecilia Underwood came in. The 

luke introduced me to her, and when she was gone 

upoke in terms of unbounded praise and admiration of her, 

ttndsaid 'the world will hear more about her before Ion".' 
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^^ August 7t1i. Thus have I completed a journal of 
one year. Looking through I find only here and diere 
matter of interest to any but my own family, but to 
myself it brings back much I should feel sony to have 
buried in mere oblivion. It makes me regreti and 
reproach myself for not having begun it widi persever- 
ance thirty years ago. 

^^ 14th. After a laborious attendance for 27 days 
at the British Museum, I finished my task of reading 
and making extracts for my History. Among some 
letters of Franklin I find this anecdote. I am not sure 
Tvhether it is in print; I should suppose it is. Wh^n 
the proclamation of Charles the First, for the allowance 
of sports and games on Sunday came out, the clergy re- 
ceived orders to read it in church during Divine service. 
Some would not, and some read it in such an indistinct, 
slovenly manner, that nobody could understand what 
they said. One clergyman, from whom very different 
conduct was expected, read the proclamation in a most 
distinct and emphatic manner. After it, in the like 
manner, he read the Fourth Commandment. ^ And now 
my brethren,' he said, ^ you have heard the command 
of your King and of your God ; it is for you to deter- 
mine which you will obey.' 

*^ November 27th. I went (conducted by Mr. Carver, 
the ordinary) into Newgate, where I had never been 
before, to see a poor Jewess, Alice Abraham, who had 
been my client in the late case of the gold«dust robbery. 
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Tliere was nothing very remarkable about her except 
IiDr intense grief, less for herself than her futher, Mouny 
(i.(. Emanuel) Moses, who was tried and convicted with 
W. I was much struck with the cleanliness, neatness, 
and propriety which prevail in the prison, so different 
Irom the scenes of depravity I have been used to read 
of, and that horrible state of filth and neglect, which, 
«en np to recent times, produced, among many other 
maladies, the gaol distemper. All this wonderful im- 
proveoient is the work of Mrs. Fry. An odd coinci- 
■leace: in passing through one of the yards, Mr. Carver 
told me some of the executed criminals were hurled 
tliere. 'Here,' said he, ' is G for Greenacre, there is 
Tfor Thistlewood." Very odd. I prosecuted one and 
defended the other. 

"In the evening we all went to Uartley's, in Wohurn 
Square. It was his son's birthday, a fine, promising 
jOBOg man, lately entered at Exeter College, Oxford. 
I proposed his health. Ellen Tree was there, but I had 
aiore conversation with her sister, Miss Tree, and found 
her a v&ry sensible, agreeable person. The evening 
pused very pleasantly; Sophia Bartley's exq^ulsite sing- 
ing ia always a real pleasure to me.'' 



"December 18th. It is fifty-six years to day since 
1 sailed for St. Kitt'a. For many blessings, benefits, 
and deliverances during that period I owe, and I hope 
We a disposition to pay, wai m and humble thanks to 
Uivine Providence. 

''Looking over the wholu period it presents a strange 
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variety of projectB, hopes, and dinppointments. Yet 
upon the whole, my passage through life has been far 
more blest than I could reasonably have expected, and 
I trust in firm faith to the same Almighty Power which, 
has hitherto preserved and protected me, to conduct it:^ 
to an easy and a happy dose. 

^^ 19th. I dined at my son's, and met for the firs'::^: 
time Sir Robert Inglis, and Mr. Macaulay, and had 
good deal of conversation with both. Sir Robert is 
very well informed and right-minded man. Mr. Macaws 
lay an excellent scholar, and a man of very superL^]tr 
conversation ; perhaps rather too fond of hearing him* 
self, but what he says is so good and clever I could 
excuse him. 

** 25th December. Heard of the death of James 
Smith at the age of 62. He was a scholar, a wit, and 
a most good-natured and entertaining companion. As 
an author the ' Rejected Addresses * alone are sufficient to 
give him a very high reputation. He wrote several 
other things, dramatic and poetical, but none to vie 
with the ^ Addresses.' I believe his first attempt at 
authorship was in 1800, in the British Magazine. He 
succeeded his father as solicitor to the Board of Ord- 
nance. He lived a happy, easy life, except that he 
suffered severely from gout. He accumulated no great 
wealth, but, being a bachelor, left the bulk of it to a 
faithful creature, who for many years had soothed his 
cares and watched over his happiness under the name of 
a housekeeper. 
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■•Slst To see out the old year, I had a large jug of 
pimoli made. A portion was sent down to the servants. 
Mrs. Adolphus, Emily and I, in old-fashioned style, as 
tEe dock struck twelve, wished one another many happy 
Eew years. 

"According to the course of nature, my years to 
tme cannot be many, but I have to thank God for 
peserring to me (inevitable infirmities excepted) a good 
itite of hcaltt both corporeal and mental, a facility of 
enjoying present good, and, generally speaking, a good 
eAimatioQ among those I mix with. I am fally sensible 
of God's goodness in protecting, preserving, and advanc- 
ing me 80 well hitherto, and I heartily hope and pray 
that 

" ' My God, my fslher, and my friend, 

Will not forsake me in mine end.' 



" 1840. Jan. 3. I dined at Bentley's, and was in- 
troduced to the Bev. K. Barham, who is writing in 
Bentley's Miscellany the wonderfully clever ' Ingoldsby 
Legends.' I was very much pleased with him, and we 
bad a good deal of pleasant conversation, the beginning, 
I hope, of an acquaintance that may come to a friend- 
Bhip. 



" 15th. I dined in company with Mr. Williams, at 
the Euston Hotel, invited by a mutual friend. The 
dinner was of the most rechkrclU description in every 
respect. Mr, Williams is a fine, cheerful, and well- 
informed man, who has seen many countries, and bad 
o 2 
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tnemns of being acqaainted with many corioas facts. 
Among others, be told me that, while io Portugal, be 
gained possession of an original paper in which Napoleon 
was solicited to place a Friooe of bb &mil; on the 
throne of that country. 

" After Waterloo, when the aspect of afiaiis was 
changed, the Fortaguese claimed, throogh Palmella, 
great remuneration for what they bad sofiered through 
their faithful attachment to this country. Mr. Williams 
had furnished Mr. Canning with this document, and 
when Palmella came to him to press his demands, the 
English Minister produced it, and shewed him his own 
name subscribed to it. The Portuguese could not deny 
his handwriting, nor that of the others, and so ' his cake 
was dough.' 

*' Jany. 21st. — We had adinner party, including Mr. 
Barham. He is remarkably agreeable, full of vivacity, 
free from formality ; and though entirely what one 
must admire as the author of the ' Ingoldsby Legends,' 
you also feel you can respect him in his high character 
of a clergyman of the Church of England. Mr. Jesse, 
a very amiable man, and one of our Middlesex magis- 
trates, was of the party, and his son, the author of a 
book on the Stuarts. Churchill, the barrister, a veiy 
clever and agreeable man, was also there ; and Tom 
Hill, who has been celebrated on so many occasions, I 
can say nothing new of him, but that he looked about 
as young as I ever remember him. Uathews used to 
declare, quite late tn hie life, he always had considered 
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Tom Hill one of the oldest men he knew. Theodore 
Hook said his baptismal certificate was burnt in the fire 
of London, so that his age could not be ascertained ; but 
kwas supposed to be one of the 'little Hills,' men- 
tioned in the Psalms as 'skipping like young sheep.' 
Hook has introduced him under the name of Hull in his 
novel of ' Gilbert Gumey.' 



"27th. — I went to the Exchequer Chamber and saw, 
for the first time, fifteen Judges sitting together to hear 
arguments. This was the case of Frost and the other 
rel)els at Monmouth. The point was whether the copy 
of the indictment and the list of witnesses and jurors 
having been delivered at a distance of two days from 
each other, although both within the period given in by 
the statute, had been delivered according to the terms of 
it, which require that they be delivered at the same 
time. The arguments were very long, and far from 
entertaining. Another point arose, namely, whether, 
Fupposing the objection had been good, it ought not to 
have been taken before the prisoner pleaded. Of the 
Judges, sis have decided that it was not good ; three 
that it was good, but not taken in time ; and six that 
it was good and in time. I am of the last opinion. The 
convicts will not, I suppose, under these circumstances, 
he executed ; and I strongly (it may be uncharitably) 
incline to a belief that Government, who were ap- 
prised of the defect in time to have remedied it, left 
this opeuing for the prisoners to creep out at on 
purpose. 
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"29th. — Dined with s gentleman's party at the 
Chevalier Hebeler's. Mr. Williams was there, and told 
a story not uncommon in diplomacy of two sharps. At 
the time of the murder of the Emperor Paul, Talleyrand 
received advice of it by a special courier. No doubt 
the Russian Ambassador at Paris knew he bad ; but 
when they met, Talleyrand, by way of fishing, sud, 
' So I hear it has been reported that your Emperor has 
been murdered ?' ' 1 don't know,' said the Sossian, 
' my dispatches are not arrived.' 

" Feby. 21st. — We dined with Mr. and Mrs. Barham 
at St. Paul's ; a very agreeable party, among them 
Talfourd, and Charles Kemble, whom I had not seen 
for some years. He is altered, and was very distrait, 
but pleasant and gentlemanly. He was in good spirits, 
though exceedingly deaf, and consequently talking in o 
loud and unnatural voice. They say he is fond of 
speaking sadly of himself, and has the art of letting his 
countenance fall so as to look all at once old and 
wretched when he wishes to convey the idea of being so. 
He imagines that it would be a grand speculation to 
make Covent Garden Theatre a central station for all 
the railways, there must be a bridge on purpose ; 
but this he thinks easy. Barham told this anec- 
dote: — 'As Prebendary of St. Paul's, Dr. Parr was 
entitled to a piece of land in the County of Middlesex. 
It was let for about £15 a year, and the custom hati 
been to grant new leases on receiving a large fine. Br. 
refused this, being determined to run his Uf« 
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against the existing lease, and then make the most of it 
either in rent or fine. Just before the expiration of the 
]«ae, the Regent's Canal Bill passed, and this very spot 
being wanted for the reservoir or basin, the Compaay 
did not hesitate to give £30,000 for the land. Unfor- 
tunately no professional man was employed ; but the 
convej^ance was execated, the money paid, and the 
Company put in possession. 

" ' Soon after this Dr. Parr died, and his successor, 
looking into the matter, found the conveyance altogether 
void, not being, as it ought, under the seal of the Dean 
and Chapter. He did not, however, press his rights to 
the utmost, but very liberally accepted £10,000, leaving 
the other twenty, which he might justly have claimed, 
io the hands of the widow.' 

" In the course of conversation, Talfourd violently 
decried ' Othello ' as a play too barbarous to be endured. 
I wonder what Shakespeare and his contemporaries 
^would have said of * Ion ?' 

^Htf* Charles Kemble said that whenever he acted Cassio, 
^^B his brother John's pronouncing the words, ^ I do 
^Telieve it, and I ask your pardon,' he always made tears 
gush into his eyes. 

" Barham shewed me a beautiful ' Wynkin de Worde,' 
from which he said he had extracted moat of his ' Ju- 
goldsby Legends.' 



PSf&reh 7tb. — I was at the Central Criminal Court. 

r Shepherd was there ; he told me a droll anecdote 

piy old friend Harry Greville, who in the Americiin 
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war was one of four who were doomed to decide by 
chance which of them should be put to death. The lot 
fell on Sir Charles Asgill, but he was eventually saved. 
On the night before his intended execution, Greville was 
deputed to sit up with him and comfort him. ^ Well,* 
said one of their friends, ^ what did you say to keep up 
his spirits?' *OhI I don't know/ said Greville, *I 
said, pooh I pooh I never mind/ 

^^ 22nd. — We dined at half-past one at a meeting of 
clergy at my friend Barham's. Sydney Smith, as canon, 
was to preach at St. Paul's in the afternoon. My 
daughter Emily sat near Barham, and he asked her if 
she had ever heard Sydney Smith? she said she had 
when a very little girl, so young that only one sentence 
in his sermon made any impression on her, which was 
this. — In speaking ofthetreachery of Judas and its con- 
sequences, she was struck by the expression, ^^ And he 
fiung down the thirty pieces of silver in the Temple," 
this peculiar change from the words of St. Matthew 
made an impression on her as a child. We all went to 
the service at St. Paul's, and the most extraordinary 
coincidence occurred. Sydney Smith actually preached 
the very sermon ; I shall never forget the expressive 
look given by Barham to Emily when he said the words 
she had remembered for at least five and twenty years. 

" April 2nd. — Saw * Jack Sheppard ' at the Adelpl& 
Theatre with undiminished pleasure and admiratioiB*^ 
The performance of Mrs. Eeeley, the sweetness of lie;^ 
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Toice both in spealcing and singing, and the distinctness 
and accuracy of her articulation are unrivalled. The 
small size of the theatre gives her advantages which 
cannot be afforded by the overgrown caverns of Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden. Paul Bedford was as good 
as ever in Blueskin. What wonld I give to see him play 
Caliban ! I am sure he is the only man who could make 
anything of it since the days of Charles Bannister. 

" Payne having been opposed to me in a trial before 
Arabin, a barrister in court made the following rhymes 
eitempore, which took very well — 

" ' Adolphua was short, 

In addressing the Court ; 
And appealed to tho Jary'a conscience. 

Mr. Payne, 
In his Qsnal strain, 

Talked loud, and a rast deal of 



Adotphns replied, 

That ehould Juries decide 
On the principles laid down by Payne, 

All justice was gone, 
Tho world was andone. 

And Chaos was come again. 

The deputy Recorder, 

In Inminooa order, 
Put tho facts like a logical reasoner. 

The Jury thought fit 
To consider a bit. 

And tbea they conricted the prisoner.' 

'' April 7tli. — I heard a story this morning of a gentle- 
Dan who was told that on going to Ireland he would 
liear BOmething to make him laugh within five minutes 



• 
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of landing. Of course on arriving he was surrounded 
by drivers of cars, pressing for the honour of conveying 
him. One of them, to Tecommend his vehicle, said, ^ A 
covered car your honour?' ^A covered car/ said a 
rival whip, ^ do you think the gentleman's in debt, that 
he wants to hide himself?' 

^^ May 4th. I went to Covent Grarden to see ^ The 
Merry Wives of Windsor/ It has songs introduced, in 
compliance with the rage of the times, but not, I 
think, to its improvement, except in this, tiiat Mr. Fen-. 
ton, instead of a walking gentleman, is played by Har- 
rison, an excellent singer. Madame Yestris was very 
good in Mrs. Page. But in Falstaff Bartley was above 
all praise. He had the good sense not to overload him- 
self with that ridiculous redundancy of fat which long 
custom has placed upon the character, but retained 
flexibility of person sufficient to make his wantonness 
natural and entertaining. His love scene with Mrs. 
Ford was incomparable. 

^^ May 8th. We had a dinner party, among them 
Mrs. Mathews and Curran, who told an amusing story 
of an agent to a nobleman in Ireland. It was known 
to some ruffians in the neighbourhood that he had col* 
lected a large sum for rents due to his employer. In 
the middle of the night he heard thieves breaking into 
his house. He jumped out of bed, and arming hitdtelf^ 
with a carving knife, stood behind the door and closed, 
it so that only one could enter at a time, which on# 
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would be ehown in the moonlight while he remained in 
the shade. Four of the thieves entfired aod were dis- 
patched one after another, those without not knowing 
what had happened. The fifth saw a gleam of the blade 
ID the moonlight, seized the man, and a tremendous 
scuffle ensued. The agent struck several blows with 
his weapon, but made no impression. He was got down, 
and his antagonist over him, when, feeling the knife, hs 
found that the point was bent. He had the presence of 
mind to press it strongly against the floor, so as to turn 
it baokf stabbed his adversarj dead, and as be was alone 
in the house and could have no assistance till the moni- 
ing, retired to bed. He was knighted for the exploit. 
Some one said to him * I wonder how you could go to 
bed while there were on the floor the corpses of five 
persons whom you had killed.' His answer was, ' It did 
indeed make me very uneasy; I could not get a wink 
of sleep for very nearly an hour.* 

" Jane 8tb. Lord William Russell, brother of the 
ttuke of Bedford, having, at the age of 72, been most 
inhnmanly and mysteriously murdered in his bed, and 
his Swiss valet, Courvoisier, being committed, under 
strong circumstances of suspicion, I am retained for 
the prosecution, and this day attended a consultation on 
the spot with Bodkin and Chambers, Hobler, who is 
attorney for the prosecution, and Mr. King, the family 
solicitor. The house, No. 14, Norfolk Street, Park 
Lane, is small and unpretending, but adequate to his 
lordship's wants, and beautifully adorned with pictures 
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I SAW the bed on which he was murdei 
just as it WM, the pUkw sstnnited with blood, and I 
fonutoR in dtsorder. I viewed the paatr; and all the 
places where prt^tert; had been foond. I have not the 
tfigbtest doubt of the wretch's guilty bat many are of 
jniy will not convict on circumstantial 
eTi ds Bc e , and I am far &om being sure the; are ^^^ 
bdcoL ^M 

" ISth to 20th. — I have been mnch, I may say oon- 
standj engaged in the case of Courvoisier. On the 13th 
aaotfaer ooosnltitioa on the spot, and aflerwards at to; 
Cbamben. Mj biief consisted of much puper, but 
chiefljr depoaitions before the Coroner, and at Bow 
Stnct ; I had, therefore, considerable difficulty in 
arranging and digesting the matter tn snch order as to 
obtun an ootline of a clear and connected narrative. 
On this task I spent one whole day (the 17tb) &om 
half-past eleven in the morning to the same honr at 
night. The next day (the 18th) the trial began before 
Tindal (Chief Justice], and Parke (Baron). 

*' The Court was crowded with nobility and persons 
of distinction, and a larger assemblage of the Bar than 
I ever witnessed in that Court. The Duke of Si 
was cm the Bench in his black cap, looking Uke 
picture of Fortescue or Littleton. Among the di 
guished foreigners were the Marquis Saldanha, Porta- 
gueae Ambassador, and the Secretary to the Dutch 
Embassy. 

'* My opening took somewhat less than two hi 
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iff jimiora were Bodkin and Chambers. Against me 
Phillips and Clarkson. I was heard with great atten- 
tion, and the case proceeded till past seven o'clock. My 
witnesses stood cross-examination perfectly well ; hut I 
Was still apprehensive as to the result, when at the end 
of the day I was informed of a new discovery, which 
would prove of the utmost importance. 

" I dined upstairs with the Duke of Sussex, the 
Judges, &c. Next day (the 19th) the case proceeded, 
aod after we had gone through all that was previously 
known — all that I had opened — a new line of facts was 
disclosed. When the murder was discovered, and the 
police came to Lord William's house, Courvoisier was 
asked whether anything was taken away, he said, ' Oh I 
yea, the plate that was in daily use.' No part of this 
had been found upon any search, and it was one of the 
favourable points for his case that he had certainly not 
been out, and yet the plat« was gone. In the course of 
liursday, a Frenchman, named Gardi6, reading a French 
brspaper, discovered that the prisoner had formerly 
& waiter at the Hotel de Dieppe, near Leicester 
He went to the mistress of the hotel, who was 
B cousin, and showing her the paper, found that the 
Hsoner had been servant there, and having so long a 
name, they called him 'Jean.' A few days before the 
murder, he had called and requested the mistress to 
allow him to leave a parcel there till he called for it. By 
the advice, and in the presence of a respectable attorney 
r witnesses, the parcel was opened, and there, 
Ji tow and some clothing to keep it from jing- 
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ling or being felt, was all the missing plate. When At 
wt>man appeared in Court, and the prisoner (who had 
maintained through the trial the greatest composoie) 
saw her, he became most violently agitated, gushed OQt 
into profnse perspiration, and then nearly fainted. 

" The next day Phillips made a speech of three hours 
in defence of the prisoner. I was engaged in anotl^ 
Court, and only heard the conclusion. Tindal samnied 
up in a most masterly manner ; I hoard him two hoars, 
and then was obliged to go away, as I was taken ill 
from exhaastion. The prisoner was found guilty, and 
fully confessed his atrocious crime. 

" 20th.— Towards the end of Courvolsier'a trial, I 
went to the Attorney General's to a coosultatioD oo 
Oxford's trial. On the 22nd he was placed at the Bar, 
but OD account of the absence of a material witness, tJie 
trial was put off tUl next Session. The Attorney General 
brought into Court a very handsome, fair boy, his son, 
who, on being introduced to me, and asked if I was Hr. 
Adolphus the historian, I told the boy I hoped he would 
live such a life as to furnish matter to future historians 
when I should be dead and gone. 

'* July 8th to 10th. — My mind has been much en- 
gaged on the trial of Oxford for shooting at the Queen. 
We had the Attorney General, Sir Frederick, Pollock, 
Wightman, Gurney, and myself for the prosecution. 
For the prisoner were Sydney Taylor and Bodkin. Ho 
was acquitted on the ground of insanity — a verdict for 
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which I consider him more indebted to the Attorney; ] 
General tbRti to his own counsel or witnesses. Both at 
consultation, and in his opening speech, the Attorney 
General declared he should feel most gratified if such a 
decision coald be come to. Taylor (an Irishman) made 
t very good defence, well composed and well expressed, 
without any preposterous flights. Witnesses to prove 
his insanity were his mother, who swore that both his 
fiitber and grandfather had been insane, and that the 
prisoner had frequently done acts which she attributed 
to hereditary madness ; but all these were remote and 
nn important, and were answered by the fact that he bad 
QeTer been put under the slightest restraint, and had 
been employed as a barman by his aunt, and at other 
puWic-housea, and given the most perfect satisfaction. 
Some medical men were called, but only one knew him 
beyond being first called in before the trial. In various 
technical and conventional phrases they pronounced him 
of unsound mind. The surgeon of the prison was not 
called, nor the officers. The Solicitor General made a 
most admirable reply, and shewed that if an intention 
elsewhere existed to screen the delinquent, he was not , 
in accessory. The Jury, after long consideration, ! 
delivered such a verdict that the Judge sent them back 
to reconsider it, and they then found him Not Guilty on 
the groimd of insanity, and he was removed in custody 
to Bedlam. I can see the motives which guided the i 
Attorney General in the conduct of this case. Soma I 
pardons which have of late been granted for murder and. I 
murderous attempts, and for treasonable and sedition* f 
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kiTe cnsed gremt disBatis&ction and alarm. 
Hid lais Bu been eoQTicted and executed, it would 
iaw bK& stti ikax the Queen ooold resent when her 
cw^ psran vas attacked, altiioQgh she was indifferent 
K aie &se cf odxn. On the other hand, if she had 
pfcrSroed, it w>c«fci be said, ^ Who is then to be punished 
i:c hzA vte^scxu when a aianifest, noon-day assassin is 
4l:w>ed V escipe ? In this dilemma the only escape 
WIS It irniLZ v^ essaUish the nlea of insMiitir im tlmt 



«< •^^TT iicli pre the Terdict they eTentnally did. 



r^.*!^— At the ^tate Paper OflBce I pick up 
5e Kw azid then, not entirely subservient to 
i:«rvCT — J:r exanple — * When Mr. Harris was pressing 
ti< Kirx c« Pmssii about the year 1776) to form an 
t:=.ii:c v:± Gn»t Britain azid Bussia to counterbalance 
ti< f^nilT cvxrpact, the King« declining it, said, ^ Chi 
*M :^^ fw^, St fxutyre; the Ambassador answered, 
* . i: s7j: cf^w men iti &m^«* In his latter years, the 
cciiitiv:: cf Frederick the Great was frightful to con- 
t^::.f lite. He was without religion, without aflfection 
t<:w^Lrd dLr.T orva^?d hsing, sospicious of all, and at vari- 
&r.vv eren with Prince Uenrr, full (rf* ambitious projects 
And s^ldsh intriguers irritable in temper, obstinate in 
$<'f«wi*K ana implacable in his resentments, especiallj 
A^ir.^t Kngland, His state of health was most pitiable; 
l;o h^vl A vvraplioation of diseases; abscesses for which he 
l»:ul to uuJ^^^J^^ trwjuent operations. He was also sub- 
jtvt to vwasional 6t$ of insanity, of which he was so 
iH^n^oioius that when he found them approaching, he 
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retired to Potsdam, and would not suffer anyone to speak 

toliim. 

" Another anecdote was, tliat in the Russian as well 
as the Prussian Court the immediate attendants on the 
Sovereign were persons of military rank. In 1778, 
"ben the Grand Duke was on a visit at Berlin, the 
coacbmen of the two monarchs had a dispute at an 
ale-house door about precedency. ' What are you?' said 
the Prussian. * I am a lieutenant-colonel,' answered 
tie Kossian. * And I am a full colonel,' said the other, 
and with becoming dignity strutted in first. 

" 28th. I went early to Wandsworth to attend before 
the bench of Surrey magistrates on behalf of Lord 
Cardigan, who was charged with having wounded 
Captain Tuckett in a duel. I managed to get Lord 
Cardigan and his second, Captain Douglas, admitted to 
bail, without being sent to prison and discharged by 
habeas corpus. As Lord Cardigan must be tried by his 
peers, I attended before Baron Rolfe, on an application 
for a certiorari, to get the case removed, so as to be 
tried at the assizes, but he refused it. 



" October 14th. Shee told me an anecdote about the 
late Lord Stanhope which I had not heard before. One 
day, walking alone in his grounds, a man came up to 
him with a pistol in his hand, and said, ' My Lord, I 
know you have no money about you ; you never carry 
more than a few shillings. I want more, and must have 
your watch.' Bis Lordship, seeing no help and no 
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=i«nn5 vt resistuieei ddiyered it. ^ Now, my Lord,* said 
tn« scruzcr. * I kziow voa to be a man of honour, and 
lius t:g sec a liigh Taloe on this watch; if you will 
hLziLf:Llr prxnise to leave fifty pounds on this spot 
cc-nrrr.^w at this hour, and to take no means to dis- 
ecrff wiK> cakes ic away, I will return you your watch, 
ac*i tAt upon jour promise.' Lord Stanhope gave his 
w:rL 7«ce:r<d his watch, and deposited the money^ 
vil.:2. WIS Liken away. Sexeral years after, being at 
B&±, » WIS acooisced by a stranger, who, putting him 
:r ziini •:/ this adrentnre, added that he was the man 
vb/ h^ me money. He was drixen almost to desper- 
adrn by an urgent necesHty, which this had amply 
scpcll^ and he now returned the fifty pounds with 
inuires:. 

** XoT. 4th. Sir Samuel (Serjeant) Shepherd died 
this ddT. I bad sent his son a copy of my ^ Memoir of 
Garrow/ in hopes his father would look at it and ofi*er 
§«.Hne sugg^tioas* but my hope is disappointed. Shep- 
hervi was S^. I first remember him in 1790, when he 
was a rapidly rising barrister. He had the same 
chambers in Pump Court which I afterwards occupied, 
The last time we met was in the Court of Common 
Fleas, where he was looking for a member of Parlia- 
ment to give him a frank. There was not one there, 
and 1 recommended him to go into the Court of King's 
Bench, where there would be sure to be several. * Oh I 
yes !' he said, * I shall be sure to find plenty of vermin 
there.* Then, seeming to recollect himself, he added, 
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* But dcm't ten tbcm I say so.' ' Indeed I shall,' I said, 
' and in your own words — " Tou will find plenty of 
rrmine there." ' He laughed, and said * That's good.' 
This was our last meeting. 

'' 25tb to 28th. — I have dined twice with the Judges 
Parke and Bosanquet at the Central Court. On the 
37th I prosecuted a man named Littleton for the murder, 
in St. Giles's, of a woman he lived with, named Mary 
Nicfaotls. He beat her to death with a broomstick and 
the 1^ of a table. When nearly expiring she declared 
it was not he that did it, hut a man in a sailor's jacket 
and striped fustian trowsers; a most manifest untruth, 
but showing an affection which ill-usage could not 
conquer nor the fear of death suspend. He was found 
guilty of manslaughter, the jury declaring they con- 
sidered it a most atrocious act and very close to murder. 
Where they drew the distinction I could not discover. 
Mr. Baron Parke sentenced him to transportation for 
Ufe. 



'* December 7th. — After a laborious attendance of 
145 days, I finished my work at the State Paper Office. 
I took leave of Mr. Lechmere, and presented a copy of 
my book to Mr. Temple, as I had promised his father at 
the Attorney General's dinner in May. He wrote 
me a most grateful and pleasing note of acknow- 



*' This long and laborious research, extending only to 
the 24th year of George the Third's reign, has been pro- 
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tracted by the unimportant nature of so many letters in- 
the collections I have had to turn over. Everything is 
told — public audiences, congratulations on births and 
marriages, processions, apologies for not writing, and 
above all, voluminous details of complaints and suits 
about naval captains, and statistical and commercial 
accounts ; but there is a residue of information of the 
highest value for its clearness, perspicuity, and the 
undisclosed facts which supplies us with the information 
which the ministers possessed and elucidates the motives 
of their conduct. 

^^ I picked up among these papers an epigram ; I do not 
know whether it has been published. 

" On the Bust of Prince Henrt of Prussia, 
BY THE Chevalier db Boufflibs. 

Dans cette image auguste et cb^re, 
Tout heros verra son rival, 
Tout sage verra son egal, 
Et tout homme verra soufr^re/ 

" 24th.— I heard of the death of poor Tom Hill. I 
became acquainted with him in 1798, and through him 
with many eminent wits, players, and other men of note. 
We were always on terms of friendly acquaintance, 
though it could not be termed intimacy. When first I 
knew him he lived in Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
and had a large and curious collection of books. For 
the sake of intercourse with men of letters, he became 
proprietor of a periodical called The Monthly Mirror. 
This never was, nor did he hope to make it, a source of 
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■profit, but being devoted to theatrical and light criticism, 
it liad many gratuitous contributors. On the debat- 
ing societies Tom was with me a brilliant, an eccentric, 
mil an Athenian. After a time the misconduct of a 
partner (for unknown to all his friends he was a dry- 
tilter in Quecnbithe) obliged hini to leave his abode lu 
Corenl Garden and reside at his house of business. 
There he conveyed his valuable library, and there, with 
the same spirit and liberality as before, he continued to 
receive and entertain his friends. He could not have 
'dem all as frequently as heretofore. For instance I 
iieard John Kemble say to him one day, * Well, Tom, I 
iiear you are going away to Queenhithe, I should like to 
see you sometimes — pray what long stages pass your 
wy?' I shall always remember his kindness to my 
»n, who was then a boy at Merchant Tailors' School — 
the hours from one to three were allowed as an interval 
from study. It was impossible for my son to go to our 
distant abode, and the time would have hung very 
heavily, but Tom Hill most kindly gave him access to 
his library. There, by a good fire he Siit, perusing any 
work that struck his fancy ; a most valuable privilege. 
Hill had at this time a cottage at Sydenham, where he 
received in magnificent style. I have dined there with 
Campbell the poet, James Smith, Jack Johnstone, 
Mathews, and other celebrities. Burgundy and Cham- 
pagne were given in abundance, and at that time, owing 
to the state of the war, they were of enormous price, I 
believe a guinea a bottle. Tom's affairs soon became 
w deranged he underwent a commission of bankruptcy. 
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Els ime IT^rvr w w>t sold bj mnctioB, Imt by private 
ccirinc? V L:anan & Go^ and formed the ground- 
^sk zt "SL^ oiAewm of wbkh they pablished (in 
:>I4 ly^ acaiafag«euftdartlietitIe<rf^'Bibliotheca 



ki$ bdnkniptcT, Ton made considerable re- 
s.e ia ib ^le, bmt still UTed in cJ^^oe and 



Tiixatrise rzTcj. nnt in chambers in New Inn, and 
uif a ii ctifr AoKipoL where he died. In all parts of his 
Ide ie ws^ a ^tssstt^ in some a contradicticm. He 
WTK £ir:«^ fie Se a natiTe of one of the northern oonn- 
^ek :<n v^iere ise «ms bom no one erer knew, for he 
»*r£r Xoi. VMBce hb affloenee was derived no one 
cvtxli :<C ^T vLftS incr\)diiesion or connexion he became 
4 irps;il:«r w&s vnkn'^vn. He did not acquire his 
wft&l:i :r irj I^sfrMi^xirable way, for his bankraptcj 
i.:^\t:i!^ ::: irkxs of ooe improper transaction. Talk- 
is^ Tv-c^t^^fr oci t» part of his mvstery, Clark, the 
<^i:^ r cv :be Kws-zf^st smjA to Cousti ^ I think he most 
«5 ii^s =>:oeT oc tbf hi^way/ Coupled with the figure, 
>jk>c;^ jcri =:;u:xfs ci ihe man« the thought was so odd 
:i^t: Cv c$: crs^ dkf^erw>is to speak of him as ^ High- 
v:ftT::uc: Hill* Be: the most puialing secret of all was 
h:$ «^, l\< tsi alnrs a florid, healthy appearance, 
jk^vi «S?c I i&«i kaovn him forty years he looked as 
:Vw>.^ *r.N: vwy Mariy as young as when I first saw 
htm. Hi$ oecaorr was excellent, and his spirits re- 
uuvIaKx li^^Iv. h is now Kud he has died in his 81st 
\\\^^ \x nxAv Nc 5k\ but I Terr mnch doubt the authen- 
tuMi\ of i)k* iniv^nuAtkHi. His death is said to haye 




\j o*^4/Cl ^%Y 
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bappeoed in this manner : He had no servant in his 
chambers, only an old woman who was almost deaf. In 
lis latter days he became subject to fits, and in one of 
these is supposed to have fallen out of bed and broken 
tis arm. The old woman could not hear him, if indeed 
lie had strength to cry out, so he lay till the morning, and 
ihen the case was hopeless, and he was very soon dead. 

" Two things place bis character very high in my 
ttteem. In 1800 Kobert Bloorafield, a poor and un- 
known shoemaker from Norfolk, wrote his poem of 'The 
Farmer's Boy.' He offered it to the booksellers, requir- 
ing nothing more than a copy to give to his mother, but 
in rain. Some friend mentioned the circumstance to 
Capel Lofft 'he wrote to Tom II ill, who immediately at 
hif own risk, had it published by Vernor and Hood. 
It succeeded well, and Bloomfield put a considerable 
som into his pocket, liesides obtaining a handsome price 
for a subsequent volume, having then become a 
popular poet. To this I add his great and valuable 
kindness to his friend Dubois, which was most liberal, 
I might say princely. To end with a bit of ill-nature. 
He was so inquisitive on trifling matters, that it Is said 
the famous character of Paul Pry was drawn from him. 
He is also introduced into Theodore Hook's novel of 
' Gilbert Gurney,' under the hardly -disguised naniB of 
Tom Hull, but with no dishonourable circumstance. It 
is extraordinary that though he was known to so many 
writers in newspapers and periodicals, no notice of his 
death appeared till a week had elapsed, and then it was 
meatioued in John Bull. 
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*' Christmas Day. — We all diaed, with a Tcry large 
party, at Chevalier Hebeler's. The day went off admir- 
aMy ; many unusual dishes at the dinner — wild boar, 
ortolans, game pica of a curious kind, and very fine 
wines. Baron Bulow was there, and talked freely, and 
most sensibly. He t«ld me that when the present King 
of Prussia came to the throne, he said, in an address to 
sixty thousand of his subjects, ' If any expect that my 
reign will be of the description which is generally termed 
glorious, they are mistaken. I shall always he active 
and resolute in maintaiuiug that which is my own; but 
my principles as a man, a king, and a Christian, will 
prevent me from shedding human blood to acquire that 
which does not belong to me.' Baron Balow seems to 
me to be a true patriot, one who founds his claim to that 
title on loving and honouring his country, and not, as 
some of our English patriots do, on hating, decrying, 
and vilifying it, 

" I have eaten during this year, four kinds of food I 
never tasted before — swan, ortolans, wild boar, and 
hotargo. 

*' I have dined in Hall many days lately. Churchill 
is by far the best talker there. He mentioned yesterday 
a strangely mixed metaphor used by Phil. Williams in 
a lecture delivered by him as Venerian Professor, I 
believe. It was something like this: — 'Thus is the 
student launched on the wide ocean of the Law, without 
rudder or compass, jumping like a squirrel from bongb 
3 bough, and endeavouring in viiin to fish up the dis- 
jointed members of the polypus.' 
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ly. 17th, 1841. — Sophia Bartley called with her 
this morning, and was very argent with me to 
f an autograph. I wrote her these lines : — 

" ' Gire me from thine exhanstlesa page,' 

I cried, ' Great father of the stage, 

Sucli featarcB as I ehall require 

To ehen the maid whom all admire.' 

' Take,' he replied, ' the fnce and mind 

Which I've bestowed on Roealind, 

Fair Beatrice's wit and seiiso 

With Imogen's sweet iaaocence ; 

Portia's exalted energy, 

Poor Desdemona'a constanej; 

Nerissa's archless, half concealing 

Xiovely Cordelia's filial feeling ; 

To shew her charms in proper light, 

Yon mnat display, in oolonre bright, 

Miranda, issuing from her cell, 

With st«p and song of Ariel.' 

' Thanks, gentle Shakespeare, thanks I' I cried, 

'My utmost wish is satisfied ; 

Each lovely trait describes her partly 
. Combined, they form Sophia Bartley.' " 



** Feby. ICth.— At the House of Lords, on the trial of 
the Earl of Cardigan. I met his lordship in an outer 
room, which had been set apart for him and his friends. 
He looked very well, and not at all depressed ; he was 
not in a military dress, having determined not to appear 
in one unless he could wear his sword. He said, *I am 
told the Lord High Steward will order me to kneel 
down ; but I will never do it, I will go through the 
motion as if the word of command was given, 'Stand at 
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a liE^t hmding on one «ide ; 
SOS suae I KTsr wiQ di>. And so it wts dime. 

^ ike Hoitte, so minj Peers in their 

i«|iiiMBg ; bot the accommodations 

=7 s: "^^^ai. «Bi krif tha ladies who had tickets 

3. Tke jmbEc curioaitj was very great^ 
n:^t, a trial at tiiat har for felony 
SIC ii&Tisx ^utMu c d noe tkat of the Dnchess of 



^ T^ AiXRtET GeDenl (Campbdl) opened tiie case 
%fti iD^knaon and Ibrbearanoe; I said^ at the 
zae le wv r^cai^ an aeqnitlaL A few witnesses 
7r:^i»c lis rMe : tat he fiukd ih (woring that Captain 
Hforj InrkKi. ike person shot at, bore the names bj 
ije was ealkd in the indictaient. He proved 
v»C ^** ike penon who gave his card was 
C-iTCair HsTT TockeCL of Hamilton Place : but no 
wf^c vxcid pr:Te that his name was (as laid in the 
i2-i>c:=K:: "» Hewr G«Mtt Aipps Tuckett. Follett 
^vc :2i< >:<;Vi:^» (in feci we had fereseen it at consul- 
u:^:e *- Cizipl^il argued it at length, which drew down 
j^^ae azicAdTersioD from Lard Denman, who, owing to 
t^ illxss ^* the Lofd ChanoeDor,.sat as High Stewai^d. 
T^ ccQTX was ckared, the objection allowed, and the 
Kiscttrr nnanimoQslj acquitted. Nothing could be 
SKW cIuakST yh*n the conducting of this proceeding. 
Lofvi Cardigan is no faxoarite with some of the news- 
luwrs : accoriingly the demons of the press are raising 
a veil against hinu and not sparing the law and the 
L<«d* who acquitted him, and railing violently against 
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the Attorney Geaeral for liis moderation, whkh has 
fpcrea them great ofTence. 

t' March 13th.— I heard a good story to-day of an 
gentlflmao of eighty who mmried a young wife, and 
in due coiiree of time was presented with a son. On 
the day of christening the nurse handed young master 
about, witJi the usual exclamation that he was * the 
very image of his papa.' ' Very like indeed,' said a 
lady, * he has no t«eth.' 

" 15th. — I see in this day's paper the death of my 
▼alaed friend Harry Drury, second master of Harrow 
School, in his 63rd year. Our acquaintance began 
■when the property at Fonthill (Mr. Beckford's) was for 
sale and on view. Walford and Claridge being on 
circuit settled to go there, and they did not invite but 
positively compelled me to be of the party. As an 
additional inducement Claridge said he would write to 
Harry Drury to meet us at Salisbury, Knapp joining 
US we toolc the whole stage, and went on in such high 
spirits and helter skelter mirth, that we astonished the 
coachman, guard, and all the people at the Bush at 
Staines, where we breakfasted. At Salisbury Drury 
joined tis, and we staid there two or three days. The 
firet morning we went to Fonthill Drury and I travelled 
in a carriage alone, the other three going in another. 
We bad a most agreeable conversation, and like the two 
ladies in the mock tragedy of ' The Bovers,' we swore 
an everlasting friendship, and, unlike them, I suppose, 
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we kept oor cttth. Drorr was m first-rate scholar, botk 
as to ancient and modem literatore, and a most intimate 
asfl esteemed friend rf Lord Byron. He had the best 
qufities of the best of schoolmasters — sense and firm- 
ness cnoo^ to enforce r^olarity and disdpline, with 
sufficient oKNleration and flexibilitj to enter into the 
Tiews and feelings of his boys and even to adopt their 
familiar phrases. In the next year my health requiring 
a change to a bracing air I went to the inn at Harrow, 
taking Emily with me. On oar arrival Dniry came to 
fetch ns to dinner, and ^ mind,' he said, ^ we expect you 
erery day while yoa remain here, and if you do not 
come (unless you hare some oUier engagement) I shall 
think you are affionted/ He had a most beautiful 
library, but was compelled to part with it. I bought 
one or two of his books, particularly the works of War- 
burton and Fielding. In the latter part of his days his 
cin:umstances were not splendid^ but whenever we met 
our old friendlv intercourse was maintained in all its 
strength. 

*• 19th. — Sir John Richardson died. When I was 
called to the Bar he was in full business as a junior, and 
looked up to as one of the ornaments and supports of the 
profession. An anecdote was told of the Irish Judge 
Johnson, who, being about to be tried for a libel, was to 
he defended by old Adam, Lockhart, and Richardson. 
Wanting some advice, his solicitor proposed that they 
should have a conference with the junior counsel 
' Junior! ' said he, ^is it fit for a man of my rank ia 
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the profession to go for advice to a junior?' T]i& 
solicitor persuaded him to try, and they went. Wlien 
they came away the Judge said, ' Do you call that man 
ajunior? Why, he knows more law than all the Bench 
of Ireland put together.' Richardson was made a Judge 
of the Common Pleas with the entire approbation of 
everybody, but the failure of his health drove him early 
into retirement. He continued, however, to do much 
of the judicial business at the Privy Council. We were 
always on the most friendly terms. 

" April lUh. — Mr. Hebeler called and told me many 
interesting things about the present King of Prussia, which 
I heard with great satisfaction. One, that he has esta- 
hlished a nobility, hereditary in the eldest son, and with 
a competent landed estate to be possessed by every peer, 
aod to descend with the title. Another, that by all 
possible means of invitation, reward, and encourage- 
ment he is endeavouring to assemble at Berlin every- 
thing eminent in every art and science. These tnil7 
noble aims, joined with a proper attention to the com- 
mercial and agricultural interests of his people, will, if 
followed out, make Prussia a great and distinguished 
nation. 



^^ "May 5th, — We dined at Barham's; a large party, 

^Hye6y gentlemen : Lord Nugent, the Pev. Mr. Stan- 

^^he, Serjeant Talfourd, and poor Theodore Hook, who 

18 evidently sinking fast under the melancholy effects of 

constant stimulants. Emily sat next him, and he to^ 
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nothiQg to est but a cucumber, whidi be eat in sUees 
and ate with bread, asd tambier after tumbler of very 
strong brandy and wnt^r. TbU oaDnot last long. 

** Lord Nugent told a good story of aD Irish election, 
where Marten was one of the candidates. A house was 
set on fire and a good many of the adverse roten burnt 
to death, for the sake of giving Marten a majority. 
The fact ivas enquired into by a oommittee, and an Irish 
witness called. He was asked many qaefition&, to all of 
which be answered in the Irish manner, by questioas in 
return. 

" Q. 'Do you remember the election?' 

" A. * Will I ever forget it?* 

" Q. * Was there any whisky dmnk at a certain 
honse?' 

" A. * Wasn't there plenty ? ' 

*'Q. * Was the house burnt?* 

"A. 'Didn't I see it in flames?" 

" After many other questions he was asked, * Whoas 
friends were burnt in the house ? ' 

" A. 'ilr. ' (Col. Martin's opponent). 

"Q. ' How did you know that?* 

"A. 'They had all polled in the course of the day.' 

" He told rather a smart story of Wilkes. When ho 
was Sheriff of London he laid by the fines he received, 
and with the money built a pillar in his grounds on 
which he wrote an inscription that it was erected bytlie 
involuntary subscription of the citizens of London, 

• "July 12th. — A small dinner-party at home, Sir J- 
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Adolpbos, Mr, and Mrs. Barham, Knox, Cooke, and 
other elever talkers. Knox mentioned the old bar joke 
of Tom BiiiYow moving with his TorksLire dialect for a 
mle to shoe cows (shew cause), and Judge Lawrence 
answering, ' Mr. Barrow, we shoe horses in this country, 
not cows." 

'* Cooke, with admirable Irish manner, gave ua an 
anecdote that occurred in his own country, in the rebel- 
lion of 1798. One Tom Mahoney had had some deal- 
ings which made him debtor to the excise in a small 
sum, which had been many times demanded, but never 
forthcoming. At length, Mr. Julian, the excise officer, 
called on him, and said he had a positive command from 
the Office in Dublin to levy the money and send it 
immediately. 'Very well, Mr. Julian,' said Tom, *ifit 
is your duty you must distrain for the money, 1 have 
nothing left but the bed on which my wife is lying at 
the point of death, but you must take that if you are 
commanded to raise the money.' ' Take the bed from 
under your dying wife?' said Julian. * No, I would 
rather pay the money myself.' And so he did. Long 
afterward the Rebellion broke out, and Julian fell into 
the hands of the rebels. As a royalist and an excise- 
men, his doom was certain. Twice he was led out to 
be shot, but by some accident his fate was postponed. 
The third time he was one of a number; he was blind- 
folded, knelt down, beard his name called, and expected 
the word ' Fire I ' to be given, when he found himself 
covered by a man — it was Tom Mahoney. ' Ah I ' said 
Tom, ' if you shoot him you shall shoot thiough me ; 
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this is the man that paid the money oat of his own 
pocket rather than take the bed from under my poor 
wife.' Tom prevailed, and Mr. Julian was rewarded 
for his benevolence. 

^^ August 26th.— Heard of the death of Theodore 
Hook, which happened yesterday* He was 53 years 
old, but completely worn out. He led a brilliant life 
had great powers of poetry, composition, and conversa- 
tion, and latterly probably sacrificed himself to the 
desire of keeping his talents in perpetual play. Wis 
greatest, or most surprising gift, was that of extempore 
poetry, which he carried to an astonishing, and I believe 
in England, unrivalled perfection ; performing long 
humourous displays, evidently arising from the instant 
occasion only, with the most surprising facility, I had 
known him about five-and-thirty years, always on friendly 
but never intimate terms. 

^^ There was a man in my very young days, whose 
name I forget, very clever at extempore rhymes, espe- 
cially on names, quite in the style of Hook. I remember 
someone saying to him, ^ Oh, it is absurd to say you can 
rhyme on all names, what would you do with such as 
Sennacherib and Jehoshaphat?' 

" He rejoined instantly — 

'' ' The yaliant king Sennaclierib, 
Of any man could crack a rib, 
But could not of Jehosaphat, 
Fll tell you why — ^he was so fat," 

^^ From the 22nd to the 25th of August, I was much 
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■with an old acquaintance, Tom Richards, lying on his 
deathbed ; he was a single man, and lived in the Sessions* 
House, Clerkenwell. He was many years Clerk of the 
Peace for Middlesex. I persuaded hira to see a clergy- 
man, and attended prayers at his bed-side, and received 
the Holy Communion with him, soon after which he 
became much worse, and could not speak, but knew me. 
He ia well attended by a faitliful servant who has been 
forty years with him. 

" On the 25th I received a note in court to tell me he 
was dying. I went to him and saw him expire without 
pain or agitation, first passing as into a natural sleep. 
He was the oldest acquaintance I had in the world. I 
was at school at ITammersmitb as a little child of sis 
years old with him (some years older) in 1774, and 
afterwards at Bow till 1780, when he left, and was. 
employed at the Sessions house, where he had been ever 
since. His solicitor offered to let me see his papers, but 
having no interest I declined, but promised to attend 
hia funeral. 

" September 4th. — I attended the funeral, which was 
to my surprise, a very magnificent one. Seijeant Adams 
was there, as Chairman of the Sessions, and many others 
whose names I do not know. The party assembled at 
the Clerkenwell Sessions House, and Richards was buried 
in a vault at St. Martin's church with his family. The 
day was very wet, and feeling ill, I remained at home 
the remainder of it. 

" In the evening, to my inexpressible surprise, I re- 
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ceiyed a note from Bichards's executor, informing. m6 
that he had bequeathed me a legacy of £2,000. In the 
present declining state of my professional business this 
is truly a blessing ; and while I am thankful that such 
a thought was implanted in the heart of my worthy 
friend, I hope a sense of the Divine Goodness will never 
be eradicated from mine. Oh ! how happy it has made 
Mrs. A. and Emily. They had never seen Tom Richards 
— in fact he did not mix in society, but lived the quiet 
life of a single man, with just a few around him^ and 
immersed in business ; his salary was not great, but I 
suppose his expenses were small, as he left a very con- 
siderable fortune, and distributed it with great justice 
and kindness. 

** Sept. 8th. — I dined at a party where I met Sir 
John Doratt. He is much consulted, as a pliysician, 
by the Duke of Sussex, and is a very sensible and agree- 
able man, and full of information. Speaking of Bir 
Walter Scott's *Life of Napoldon,' he told me that 
Talleyrand once said to him, ^ Sir Walter Scott came to 
Paris to search public records, and obtain information 
for his work ; but it is most extraordinaiy he never 
came to me. I possessed more knowledge of Napoleon 
than any other man, and should have been free in com- 
municating it to him ; but, to my great surprise, he 
quitted the country, and I never saw him.' If Talleyrand 
spoke sincerely, we have certainly sustained a great loss. 
When the book appeared, Talleyrand's remark ODitwas, 
^ It is a clever work for young ladies and people who do 
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not wh&t it might bave been.' 



*' Sept. 11th.— My sister-in-law said shewas acquainted 
witJi Miss Fielding, the daughter of the celebrated author, 
who told her she was playing about the room, a little 
child of sis years old, and perfectly remembered her 
father's signing a lease for 90 years. She lived to be 
turned out of that house at 96 years of age I The 
house was near Canterbury, and when the lease expired 
the landlord insisted on her repairing it, which she 
refused, as she could not afford to do it ; she was there- 
fore turned out, and died soon after. 

" Heard an amusing anecdote of Douglas Jerrold. ' A 
Tery conceited young man came in at the Garrick Club 
fresh from Covent Garden, where he had been hearing 
an opera. He was talking in a most enthusiastic, but 
fiilly way of the music, and said, speaking of one air, 
'Oht that is perfectly enchanting! itcarries me away!' 
Douglas Jerrold looked imploringly round on a little 
lie he was trying to talk to, and said, ' Can any- 
[y whistle it T 

Barham told me he called on Theodore Hoot a very 
Aort time before his death ; he was very weak and ' 
exhausted, but pleasant and cheerful, and with still a 
little fun left ; he was nursing a puppy. Barham re- 
marked, ' That's a pretty little dog, Ilook, what is 
his name?' He replied '/ call him Negus, for he 

whine and water all over the house.' 

Scarlett (Lord Abinger) told me that when he was 
q2 
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at Cambridge, he was going to a party where a great 
display of literature was expected* Porson took an 
early dinner at his rooms, and as usual got very soon so 
completely intoxicated he had to be put to bed. To 
the surprise of all, he got up and joined them before 
seven, went to the party, took the lead, and displayed 
an immense extent and variety of reading both ancient 
and modem. Among other things he recited Pope's 
^ Rape of the Lock/ with most ingenious observations 
and passages from the ancient and modems which Pope 
had (or might have) translated or imitated* 

^^ I dined with him nearly forty years ago ; when I 
came in be was reciting while Dubois held the volumes, 
passages of remarkable similarity between Burke's 
* Essay on Natural Society,' and Gibbon's * Decline 
and Fall.' Throughout the evening he was most 
copious in quotation, and in proof of the exactness of 
his memory, when I cited from * Colman's Prose ' (a 
book very little known) a silly epigram on the commen- 
tators on Shakespeare, ending with the words ^ Anon, 
anon, sir ;' in doing so I transposed two lines. 
Porson, as if he had been my schoolmaster, hearing 
me my lesson, corrected me and told me my mistake, 
and reminded me of it frequently in the course of the 
evening. I left him at two o'clock nearly speechless, 
but was told he continued drinking till nearly five, when 
he had to be carried away. 

'' Oct. 6th. — I called this morning at Covent Garden 
Theatre, to see Charles Mathews, and was inta*oduced 
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to Sheridan Kaowles, wlio is bringing out a comedy, 
We had a little very lively and pleasant conversation. 
Knowles mentioned his first acquaintance with me 
between thirty aud forty years ago, •■ I was at the 
Eccentrics,' he said, 'quite new up in town, and got 
up to make a speech, hut aft«r uttering two or three 
sentences the terror incident to an unpractised speaker so 
entirely got the better of me that I hesitated, stammered, 
tould not get on, yet felt ashamed to sit down. At 
that moment Mr. Adolphus rose, and said, " Mr. 
Chairman, 1 beg the gentleman's pardon for inter- 
rupting him, but perhaps he will allow me to say a few 
words," 1 wits relieved from my embarrassment and 
Sat down very huppy and very thankful to you for 
getting me out of such an awkward scrape.' 






U27.— At the Central Criminal Court, a witness had 
in the box, and after leaving it, rushed up again 
great agitation, crying — ' Please you, my lord, I 'ad 
an 'at, and vile I've been a giving my hevidence some 
un as thuv it.' 

" Talking of robberies committed in that Court, I am 

reminded of a very clever one which occurred in this 

way. A barrister asked Silvester (the liecorder) the 

time? He answered, 'I have not my watch, for I 

't it where 1 think I never before did in my life, 

lind my pillow.' A clever thief in Court ran off 

iBloomsbtiry Square, where the Recorder lived, and 

;ed to speak to Lady Silvester. The servant desired 

to send in his business, but he suid it was a private 
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message firom the Recorder, and he must deliyer it only 
to her ladyship. He was admitted, and told her the 
Recorder had just come into court and wanting his 
watch, and not having a moment to write, had desired 
him to see Lady Silvester, and tell her he had left it 
under his pUlow, and he (the messenger) was to bring 
it. Lady Silvester was naturally enough deceived by 
the exact description of where the watch was left, and 
the very respectable appearance of the man, and un- 
fortunately gave him the watch. It was a clever 
trick, and of course, as the Recorder was in Court 
till late at night (they sat then in the evening), the 
thief had a long day before him to dispose of his 
booty. The watch never was heard of more, nor the 
thief discovered. 

^^ Nov. 1 St. — I went this morning to Covent Grarden 
Theatre to the rehearsal of ^ Norma,' in which Miss 
Adelaide Eemble (Charles's second daughter) is to make 
her first appearance on an English stage. I heard only 
part of the opera, but think most highly of her in every 
respect, and feel sure she will make an immense sensa- 
tion. It is now sixty years since I saw the first of the 
family (Mrs^Siddons), who for that long period have 
always been in succession before the public, and on 
several occasions (the first appearance of Mrs. Siddons, 
of Fanny Kemble, of Charles Eemble last year, and of 
Adelaide at this time) they have come to raise the 
drooping fortunes of the theatres, besides sustaining at 
nil times the highest rank in the drama. 
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'* In the evening I went to the Garrick's Head, in 
Bow Street, to hear imitations of the Bar. I saw the 
laadlord on occasion of his license being moved for at 
Sessdion, and he promised when there should be a good 
display, to place me in a room where I should see and 
hear without being mixed with the general company, 

" There was a Judge, of no name, dressed in an old 
robe of Lord Tenterden's ; there was a Jury, a Crier, 
md other officers. The proceeding was most absurd. ' 
It supposed an appeal from the Middlesex justices, on 
the noD-allowance of a music license, to be heard before 
a jury. The counsel for the appellant professed to 
imitate Lord Brougham when at the Bar, and he did it 
Tcry well ; he had much of his tone and accent ; he com- 
posed his periods well, and had some of Brougham's 
attitudes, particularly one derived from St. Paul at 
Athens, in Raphael's Cartoon. His opponent professed 
to imitate Thesiger, but Thesiger has fewer points to be 
caught at; he has no provinciality of dialect, no pecu- 
Uarity of expression, pronunciation, or manner, yet the 
imitation was so far good that when told who was meant 
you woidd trace the likeness. They profess to give other 
barristers, me among the number, but I had not the 
good fortune to be present when that vras the exhibition. 
I was not ill entertained, but perfumed through and 
through with the smoke of cigars. 



" Dec Ith. — At the Central Court, before Baron 
Parke, Mr. Edward Beaumont Smith was placed at the 
bar, charged with forging Exchequer Bills, ilia frauds 
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amounted to £400,000, and many of the holders will 
be utterly ruined. He was a confidential derk in the 
office, and perpetrated his crime by stealing blanks 
which had not been used, and forging the names of 
Lord Monteagle and Mr. Percival, by whom alone they 
could be legally issued. When accused he made full 
confession, and his conviction must have been certain, 
but to the intense disappointment of an anxious and 
curious audience, he pleaded guilty. I had never heard 
that such was his intention until the night before, when, 
being at consultation at the Attorney General's, a letter 
declaring it came from Sir Thomas Wilde, his leading 
counsel. In court he read a long address, which was 
directly handed to the reporters for the newspapers, 
containing a vast deal of cant and humbug about his 
family, whom disgrace had never before reached, and his 
dear wife, who must suffer for his fault, while he, with 
this wife and family around and in daily intercourse 
with him, had for several years been carrying on this 
disgraceful and odious system, and endangering, and at 
last producing the ruin and anguish of many other men 
and their wives and children. 

^^ He was sentenced to transportation for life, but his 
verbose address has been translated into the foreign 
journals, and accompanied with most ill-judged expres- 
sions of compassion and sympathy. He was a very re- 
spectable looking man, and said in the calendar to be 44 

" Dec. 11th. — I went to Covent Garden and saw 
Adelaide Kemble in * Norma.' I thought very highly 
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of her when I heard her at rehearsal, but to-night am 
ftdly convinced she is our first English singer. Her 
action is admirable, so far as her form will permit; she 
displayed passion and feeling in great perfection, and 
every note of her voice told. She has many features of 
tk Kemhie family, with a considerable mixture of her 
mother. She was well supported by Miss Rainforth, 
EanisoD, and the chorus. She has played three times 
every week, and always to full houses. I do not know 
when I have heen so delighted. 

" Dec. 13th. — Read this morning the deatli of Samuel 
Birch, Esq., latfi Alderman of London. He was a 
pastrycook, the son of a pastrycook, keeping the cele- 
brated shop on Cornhill. lie was rather a distinguished 
man. Having received a good education in early life, 
he attempted Uterature, and published a little work 
called *■ Consilia ; or, Thoughts on Various Subjects.' 
After this he produced two or three dramatic pieces, 
which were played with good success, and he wrote 
many songs and minor poems for the club called the 
' Harmonics,' and other social, convivial, and charitable 
meetings. In the political struggles in the City which 
followed the French Revolutiou, he embraced the side 
of loyalty against Jacobinism, and as he spoke very 
well was a formidable opponent to the noisy demagogues 
of the day. In all this he was perfectly disinterested 
never seeking any gain, nor even, though Mr. Pitt held 
bis services in high estimation, asking the small boon of 
kuightliood. Of course he was often assailed by poll- 
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ucftl oppc-oesitt: I do not mean those of tlie Common 
Cc^zncli, soch 15 WiKd mnd Waithman, but some who 
could wriie sminlj. Their efibrts, howeTer^ were never 
directed sgminst his personal character, for that was not 
open to assanlu bat always to his politics and the neYer-> 
to-be-fcTgotten sin — his pastrj. The best of these I 
can recollect was a sort of imitation of Dibdin*s song 
of " Xong tong paw/* called " Le Patissier/' Birch 
was always staonch in his politics, one of the founders, 
and a o^nstant supporter of the Pitt Club. 

'* Cooke gave me this epigram, made by some one in 
h]« courts on the bankraptcy of a man named Homer : — 

^ * Thmt Homer should m bankrapt be 
Ib not so Terr Wd-d'je-see, 
If it be true, as Tm instnicted, 
80 lU-he-had his books condacted.* 

'* 1842, Jan. 25th.— The Prince of Wales was 
christened Albert Edward. It was a grand day in the 
Inner Temple, and kept with more general liberality on 
account of the christening. We had an excellent dinner 
and a variety of wines. By general desire the task of 
proposing the toast of the evening fell to me, and I have 
flince heard my speech on the occasion highly compli- 
mented. The students and young barristers kept it up 
to a late hour, and with much noise and jollity. 

" 29th. — Emily sent me a very clever little poem, a 
song founded on an account in the * Morning Post* of a 
superb christening cake sent from the Queen's table 
uncut. It is her first essay. 
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" Slst. — A saperb lunch was given at the CheToliei: 
Hebeler's to the suite of the King of Prussia; among 
them were Gfineral Von Hatymer, Baron Von Hum- 
bolt, Baron de Nermann, Cabinet Councillor Miiller, 
Bsron de Bronchitz, Baron de Mayerinach, Count 
Schlippenbach, Baron Hugel, Baron Sclileinitz, Baron 
Canitz, and several English ladies and gentlemen. By 
Mr. Hebeler's desire I proposed the health of the King 
of Prussia in a short speech, which was very well 
TeceiTed. The whole thing was very joyous, and went 
off admirably. EmUy's biillad was much spoken of, and 
highly celebrated. We separated soon after three. 



Feb. 3rd. — The Queen opened Parliament. The 
King of Prussia was present. There was a vast con- 
course of people, but I was not present. 



mi 



4th. — TVe dined at Barham'g, a very cheerful, 
rable party, but not marked by any particular 
circumstance worth entry, except that Barham, speaking 
of going to see the illumination on the night of the 
Prince of Wales's christening, said, on seeing ' A. E.' 
at almost every window, some one remarked, ' Ah, he'jl 
make acquaintance with the other three vowels before 
he comes of age.' 

" Had this prophecy been in the slightest degree ful. 
filled I should not have given the little witticism, but 
it falls perfectly harmless. 

" There was much said of Emily's ballad, which I 
have insisted on her printing, aa her whole time was 
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ticespied in eopjing it for one friend and anot 
is KW pdblkhed and selfing at an immense ra1 
friends I kear excel in reading it, Sophii 



<3rt«e — I kofie I sliall kear lier. I have quite a yalnable 
ctt&Bcoen of antograplis of Judges and people of con- 
seqwaoe and odefaritT, to wlKun I have sent it as a 
praaent. Tlus nev accnrnplishment of our dear Emily's 
IfeB ^ni% c&eened His. A^ and myself. 



Tiu CtenmsMS Clel m wv Knnery Ballad. Sixth Edition.— 
L»a:a : Jon f ■», 140, Wett Strand. 1842. 



■vtplaoed for tlie reoeptioii of the 
k^ W«B iiMiinri — tothed and entire from before 
B<r li^iiMrr A tbt fuwr iaU» im SL Geat^* EUIL Another table tap- 



Sit Hycy jt»wie6iig a» i^ fiaiaMnI bovl» froaa which aha took a gla« 



f^nttAoa Wfta wnrt Jimai a towaidi ^e Gteke. and U was 
iftat liW ijmw, ^km&T wonjil haTe et da e d hoatititiee to oommenoo 
i^ttjwc :a Hd H<r M^m^ appeared nnwilling to upoil tlua leraarkable 

AaC, Jan. 26, 1842. 



VTVml cvx>i Kiaa^ Ank vr niled tiie land, 

H« riLl^ h 22be a kai;r; 
He sacC^e u;n«^ ;«kIk of bniley-menl 

To iuJ» a uc« paddiBg. 



A»i v)!<a ik< poddbi^ it was made 
IVt $rack it fcH cf pluiis» 

Atti ^S3C^ of $«<€ w«f« pat in 
As 1^ » mj twv^ ^nmba. 



TW Kin^ and Qma ate of the 

And an tW C<wt Imide : 
And arkat iWt <v>aki not cat that n^t, 

IW QttMtt nif XI ttoniiv^ fried. 

{Old Ballad.) 
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A17J0UBD*HUI. 

When great Victoria rnl'd the land. 

She ml'd it like a qneen ; 
She had a Princess and a Prince 

Not yerj far between. 

The Princess was a giri, you'll gness, 

A pretty little thing ; 
Tet parties all agreed in this — 

She neyer could be Eong. 

But ere the year its course had run. 

What universal joy ! 
On Lord Mayor's Day, there came to light, 

A glorious, princely Boy ! 

The Queen gazetted him next week, 

The caudle ran in pails ; 
She girded on his little sword, 

And call'd him " Prince of Wales." 

'' The Christening shall be superb, 
And worthy of our state." 
So spoke the Queen to Albert, her 
Most true and royal mate. 

" The Bishops and Archbishops too 
Will come at our command ; 
But who, dear Consort, can we ask 
As Godfather to stand 7" 

" What think you of the great Lord Mayor V* 
(He said it just in sport.) 
" The Lord Mayor's very well far East ; 
But he'll not do at Court." 

'^ A thought has just occurr'd to me : 
If etiquette permits, 
ril take a pen and ink myself, 
And write to ' IWbnr J^ritj/ 



w 
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** m ask him from Berliir afc once 
By steam and rail to rmi, 
And Sponsor at the font to stand 
To our most princely Son." 

The King sent greeting to the Prince, 
And to the Queen-Mamma ; 

I know not all the note contain*d ; 
The pith of it was " gfo^" 

In hoth the Boyal Palaces 

What hustle now prevails I 
All tongues are echoing the words, 

" The King I" " the Prince of Wales I 

" Send the Court Pastry-cook to me." 
Such was the Queen*s command. 
" rU order with my royal lips 
The work he takes in hand. 

'' My wedding-cakes were well design'd, 

And good, I recollect ; 
And from an Artiste of your note 

Great things I now expect. 

« 

^* 'Tie eighty years since Britain's Queen 
To Prince of Wales was mother ; 

'Twill he as long^ I rather hppe^ 
Before we have another. 

<' The fame of this our Christ^iing-Oake 
Shall reach to distant lands 1 

Now go ; remember, we expect . 
Perfection at your hands.'* 

The Artiste left the presence, with 

A heart as big as two : 
" Now Chantrey*s dead, oh 1 what am I 

For a design to do ? 
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'' Not to excel on jrocli m dmy, 

Would be a shame and pity ; 
ni write a drctdar, and call 

A cotton-cap committee. 

'^ A grand deeign is in iny mind : 

My friends, I look to yon 
To join your energies with mine ; 

We mnst onrselyes outdo I 

" This work of art, Fm well convinc'd, 

Will gain the Royal fayour ; 
The out-side shall be grand, but most 

I pique myself on flayonr.*' 

At Greenwich stairs the King arriyes, 

(The Fire-brand fetch'd him oyer), 
A far more striking place to land 

Than the old Pier at Doyer. 

The Pensioners were rang*d in rows, 

Those rich in wound and scar. 
Won in the glorious Victory 

Of Nelson — ^Trafalgar. 

The poor old men were fall of joy ; 

They jump'd on wooden pegs. 
And yow'd they had not seen such fun 

Since the day they lost their legs. 

The happy mom at Windsor dawn*d. 

The little Prince was christen* d; 
The bells and guns you might haye heard 

In London, if you listen'd. 

The Banquet sery'd, the brilliant throng 

Proceed their seats to take ; 
The plate superb I — yet ey'ry eye 

Was fiz*d upon the Cake 1 
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The tlusde, rose, mnd shamrodc twm*d, 

Hie rojal anus and cresi ; 
The Fniflsiaa eagle Tais*d on high. 

To pleaae the Bojal gaest. 

The little aivgar hoys yoa Icng'd 

To take 'em in yoar lap. 
Just like the bahj Prince— (that is. 

Without his robes and cap). 



The King rose— '< Now/* said he, << a Toast^ 

In which yoall all agree ; 
The little Christian, Bojal Prince 1 

(Bat don*t haye three times three).'* 

'< The Bojal Pair'* was soon propos*d 
Bj general desire ; 
Victoria look'd, as if to say, 
'' Now, Ladies, we'll retire.** 

They whisper'd as they went np stairs, 
In discontented tone, 
" Those horrid men will never dare 
To cut it when we're gone ? ** 

A Concert was perform*d — so grand. 

The yery ceilings shake ; 
The guests applaud, but still their minds 

Dwell on the uncut cake ! 

Hope dawns again ! a door thrown back 

Displays a table spread, 
A bowl of negus ! — some, I think, 

Woidd haye lik'd punch instead* 

In matchless beauty stood the Cake, 

The glory of the day ; 
And now each lady hop*d to take 

A little bit away. 
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A sugar ami or little leg, 
A relic e'er so small ; 

A feather from the Eagle's wing- 
That would be best of all. 

The Qneeiiy with ladle in her hand. 
Approached the steaming bowl ; 
** The health of the dear Prince, onr son, 
We drink with heart and sooL" 

She cast a look npon the Cake ; 

The gnests thought " Now or never 1 " 
The yerj little sngar boys 

Beem'd more tip-toe than ever. 

Prince Albert rais'd a knife and fork; 

Victoria look'd a frown ; 
80, with a disappointed air, 

He laid the weapons down. 

She rose— and the distingnish'd gnests 

Their last obeisance make ; 
All mnrmnring, as they left the room, 

" She neyer cnt the Cake 1 " 

The Qneen and Prince, like other folks, 

Their ^arty gone away. 
Sat for five minutes, chatting o'er 

The pleasures of the day. 

" When Pye enjoy'd a fSte so much 
J really cannot tell ; 
From early mom till now, midnight. 
All things went off so well 1 " 

" Nay, swdet Victoria, pardon me. 
You make a slight mistake ; 
For every thing did not go off J* 
(He glanc'd toward the Cake.) 
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TW Qmo, wbo Mi ihe mwl ezplam 

A coadoct to m jiteiioiMy 
SuTd fli ike Pinee, and took his hand : 

He look*d m Ixtde 



Ccuidcr our c^oiHi, lore ; 



With afl ddi fom and atefte, 
Obt f unflT iiM iiowti &•!, 



TW Pninaii Eagle kid atide, 
Well keep it for next jear ! 



t» 



Xvw. childm. rmt and fittle, take, caanjAe hj the Qaeen,— 
Xc< she who fried the podding, hot Victoria I mean : 

Take care of all joor t we e t meati , and be sore year pence jon sare; 
ResMAWr, if too eat jonr cake, your cake joa cannot hare. 

^^'Mav 11th. — I dined at the FreemasoDs* Tayem 
with the Literary Fund. The chair was taken by Prince 
Albert and the meeting was uncommonly fbll. His 
Koyal Highness conducted himself t» the entire satis- 
faction of everybody, and in proposing toasts spoke 
English perfectly welL The incessant thumping of 
military music throughout the dinner was very wearying. 
Many wits and authors of renown and some good singers 
were there, but the speeches were over-long sermons, 
and the glees were stupid anthems. Tom Moore and 
OampWll spoke very badly ; Campbell was almost hooted 
down. The only relief we had in the way of speeches 
was from Talfourd, who made a most elegant, well com* 
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posed address in returning thanks for the dramatic 
critics. Barham was there, and several others that I 
knew, and as osual man; more that knew me. 

"Jane 9th. — At a party at Lady Hamilton's I met 
Mrs. Opie. When I saw her last she was a lively, 
brisk woman of the world, a writer of some witty 
levities and an acquaintance of Sir Frances Freeling's 
where I knew her. She is now a perfect Quaker, hoth 
in dress and conversation, but free from stifibess or 
affectation. 

"July 8th. — At Clerkenwel Session, a man named 
Wood, having planted some shrubs, an arbor vitse being 
one, on his wife's grave in Brompton Churchyard, 
thinking they were removed, picked a quarrel with the 
churchward en, and indicted him for an assault. He 
gave hia evidence with great pomposity and passion, 
and I amused myself with writing this epitaph — 



I 



I pl&nt these shmbs upon your grave, dear wife, 
That something on this spot may boaet of hfe ; 
The shnibe may wither, yon in earth must rot, 
They may levive, bat joa, thank God I cannot. 



July 23rd. — I went to Kensington, and had a long 
chat with the Duke of Susses, who, in his usual friendly 
manner, told me a great many things. 

" George the IV., he said, was very profuse in his 
expenditure and in gifts of money. Lord Liverpool 
knew and would have endeavoured to check it, but the 
king had such a serious affection of the heart, that any 
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sodden or unexpected opposition might have occasioned 
his instant death. Considering the Queen's trial (as it 
is called), I think his majesty shewed he could bear a 
good deal. Queen Charlotte, His Boyal Highness 
observed, was usually beloved and respected for her non- 
interference in politics; she once stepped beyond that 
line on occasion of the kings's illness in 1788, and as he 
supposes, suffered a diminution of popularity. 

^^ A journal was kept by one of the physicians of all 
that passed during the King's illness. The original 
was given to Lord Minto, and probably destroyed. A 
copy is in the possession of Lord Holland, and that is 
perhaps in existence. 

^^ I saw the knife with which Mrs. Nicholson made 
her attempt on the King's life. It is a common green- 
handled dessert knife. 

** Some persons advised the King to give Kensington 
Palace to be made a hospital, but he, disdaining tempo- 
rary mob popularity, refused, saying it might be required 
as a residence by some of his descendants. 

'* H.R. H. observed that since the destruction of the 
Temple the Jews have had no regular priest, a fact too 
obvious to be new ; yet it never struck me, nor did I 
ever hear it mentioned. 

^^ He told me as a curious anecdote that when Earl 
Ferrers had been convicted of murder, great efforts were 
made to obtain a pardon, on the ground that he was 
insane. His mother being applied to, and requested to 
write a strong letter on the subject, answered, * Well, 
but if 1 do, how am I to marry off my daughters?' 
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*' I hope this is not true, but by-the-bye it brings to 
my memory a scrape I got into about Lord Ferrers. At 
the time of Governor Wall's execution, I was dining 
with tt Urge party at Peuruddock Wyndham's, at Salis- 
bury, and some observations were made on the savage 
temper of the mob, who cheered when he was led to 
execution. I observed that it was not their joy at 
seeing a human being sacrificed, but at finding that rank 
or station would not protect a guQty man from punish* 
men. ' Suppose Lord Ferrers,' I was proceeding, when 
Archdeacon Cose broke in and stopped rae. The con- 
Tersation after a little time was resumed, and \ began 
again upon Lord Ferrers, when a gentleman of the party 
said, 'Sir, I am a nephew of Lord Ferrers.' 

" The Duke expressed very sound and unpopular feel- 
ings on the punishment of death, the protection of the 
Sovereign, and the too general diffusion of a little learn- 
ing. Before 1 left him lie said ' I have been hoping to 
see yoQ for some time, I want so much to know if that 
very clever little poem is, as they say, written by 
a daughter of yours?" I said it was written by my 
only daughter. The Duke said, ' I should like to kiss 
her hand, how much I wish you would bring her some 
day to see me. I thanked H.R.H., and said I would. 
So ended a very agreeable morning. 



" 2 Jth. — I read ' Barnaby Eudge,' a novel, by 
Charles Dickens, forming the concluding part of ' Master. 
BniDphrev's Clock.' Some parts of it are very good, 

B great hit is made in the account of Lord George 
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Gordon's riots in 1780. That event cannot be ex- 
aggerated, and Dickens has thrown into it some yery 
good features. 

^^ Meeting him sometimes at Barham'Si I have often 
longed to tell him of a hit he missed in the trial ^ Bar- 
dell y. Pickwick.' In the celebrated speech of Sergeant 
Buzfuz he reads Pickwick's letter : — 

^^ ^ Garrawaj's, 12 o'clock. 
" ' Dear Mrs. B., 

^^ ^ Chops and tomato sauce, 

'* ' Tours, 

" ' Pickwick.' 

^^ ^ Gentlemen,' says the learned Sergeant, ' what 
does this mean/ &c. &c. Now, here Dickens misses his 
triumphant point, which was this — ^ Grentlemen, I need 
not tell you that the popular name for tomato is the 
love-apple I Is it not clear what this base deceiver 
meant ? The outpouring of love and tender feelings 
implied by tomato sauce cannot be misunderstood.' I 
heard a good anecdote to-day of Opie and GU)dwin. Opie 
was divorced from his first wife, and Godwin was an 
Infidel. They were walking together near St. Martin's 
Church. ^ Ha I ' said Opie, ^ I was married in that 
church.' ^ Indeed I' said Godwin, and ^ I was christened 
in it.' ^ It is not a good shop,' replied Opie, ^ their 
work don't last.' 

^^ From this time till the 8th of August we made a 
visit to a friend at Uplands, near Fareham, celebrated 
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I rery fine collection of armour, and had some rerjT'B 
able excursions in the neighbourhood. 



"August 9th. — I took Emily to Kensington Palace 
ly appoiDtment to see the Duke of Sussex. He received 
Its in hia library, and was most gorgeously dressed in 
a violet satin, dressing gown, embroidered waistcoat, 
and Tery elegant slippers — the usual black velvet cap of 
coarse. Nothing could exceed his kindness ; he talked 
a great deal to Emily, aad showed her some of his 
curious Bibles. Among other things he said, ' Now, 
Miss Adolphus, if you should ever hear of anything 
being published or even mentioned as being taken from 
papers of mine, I give you authority to contradict it, for 
I have not a paper in the world, 1 destroy all letters 
and papers, and not one will remain after me. The 
man whose memoirs and recollections will be of real 
Talae to the world when he dies is Sir Herbert Taylor"; 
I know of no one who has been so intimately connected 
and acquainted with all courts in his time, and who 
could give such interesting and valuable details. 

" The Duke kept us quite two houre, and when we 
were nearly going he said, ' How I wish. Miss Adolphus, 
I could do anything to please you I Can you think of 
snything?' A happy thought struck Emily at the 
moment, and she said, ' Yes, there is a thing your Royal 
Highness can do that would please me extremely — it is 
to give me a ticket for the House of Lords to hear the 
Queen prorogue Parliament. I never heard her Miijesty 
speak, and am told it is so beautiful.' In one moment 



4 
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^ Duke went to his vritiiig-table and brought her two 
tkketii sijing^ *A jTOong lidy cannot go without a 
chapenm, and hoe are two, I know yon will be gratifiecL' 
So ended die Tcrj pleasant moniing. 

^ Aognst lOtlu — ^We had a small dinner party, and 
two or three anecdotes were told which I ahall pat 
down. 

^ An inTenti<Mi was found by which not only the ink 
could be extracted firom parchment^ but the skin itself 
reduced to a pore gelatine. ' That is good,' said Barham, 
*' for now a man may not only eat his words bat his 
deeds: 

^ Another was of Sydney Smith. A clergyman was 
hesitating about the acceptance of a small preferment. 
It was just too little to enable him to live. ^ Pooh 
pooh,' said Smith, ^ think of me, I have always led the 
life of a razor, in hot water or in a scrape.' 

^^ 1 2th. --Emily went to hear the Queen's speech at the 
prorogation of Parliament, and was delighted with her 
Majesty's exquisite voice, gracious manner, and perfect 
delivery. She had seats very near the throne, but felt 
convinced that the voice and enunciation being so per* 
feet, every word could be heard to the farthest comer of 
the gallery. It was a great pleasure to her^ and one 
she had often wished for. 

" 13th. — Heard of the death of John Frost, at a very 
advanced age, exceeding 90. He was a hero of sedition 



I 
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in 1792, and employed as envoy to the French Legisla- 
tive Assembly, from the disaffected here. He was in 
good practice as a solicitor, but ruined himself by 
his politics. I differed most entirely from him, but 
when there was a vacancy of the clerkship of a Paving 
Board in St. Pancras, I supported him, and I believe 
the pension they allowed him on his retirement was all 
he had in his latter days to live upon. His abilities 
were not great, yet he bad mobs always at his command 
in Westminster and the eastern parts of the county. 
He told me that when he had been sentenced to stand in 
the pillory for sedition, Government were afraid to let 
the punishment be infiicted. ' For they knew,' said he, j 
' that it would be a woeful day for Westminster.' M 

*' September 3rd. — I read ' The Devil of a Wife,' the 
farce from which * The Devil to pay " is taken. The 
chief alteration is the omission of some passages reflect- 
ing bitterly on the Puritans, and the omission of some 
songs. Poor dear Mrs. Jordan I By-the-bye, we have 
been for some years repeating as a good joke, or rather 
bull of Sir Boyle Roche, ' I could not be in two places 
at once unless I were a bird.' I find it in this very._ 
farce of 'The Devil of a Wife,' printed In 1723. J 



" October 16th. — Coming from church I met Farley. 

I Talking of looks and youth, ] observed he looked as 

I well, though not as young, as when he asked Bannister 

* Please, sir, are you the man in the red coat?' 'Good 

[ heavens !' he exclaimed, ' can you remember that? 



I 
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' As well as yesterday/ I Teplied. It was on th^ first 
performance of ' The Poor Soldier,' in December, 1783. 

" November 2nd. — I dined in theTnner Temple Hall. 
Baugh Allen told a good pun of Jekyll's. Sir James 
Bland Burgess was talking to him of a borough elebtioii, 
in which the Mayor was supposed to have been bribed, 
* but you know/ said he, ' money makes the mare 
(mayor) to go/ * Yes/ said JekyU, ' and the Burgesses 
too/ 

" Heard of the death of my old friend, Sei*geant 
Spankie. When I first knew him he was in high repu- 
tation as a writer in the ^ Chronicle/ He had a share 
in that paper, and when going to be called to the bar, 
sold it, I was told, for £8000. He had much knowledge 
and ability, but not of the kind which makes an impres- 
sion in a Common Law Court. He married into the 
Inglis family, and under their patronage went to India 
as the Company's Advocate Genei'al. He cleared a 
considerable fortune, and was rapidly advancing to great 
wealth when his health obliged him to quit. After his 
return he took the coif, and had business in the Priv/ 
Council. Of late bis faculties failed considerably. He 
has left a very large family. 

'' Before either of us was called to the Bar (about 1804) 
he^ Campbell, and I belonged to a society called ^ The 
Athenians.' Campbell was then a reporter on the *Chro- 
nicle,' and a very poor speaker. Someone asked Spankie 
if he thought Campbell could ever succeed at the Bar? 
TUtell you,' said Spankie, * if Campbell' (who was a re- 
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nuirkably clumsy, awkward man) ' were to take 
opera dancing, he would never dance as well as Dea 
hayes, but he would get a better salary.' How true I 

" 8th, — Read the death of William Hone, once a hero 
in sedition and blasphemy, but of late sunk in oblivion 
ind poverty. Although he knew how adverse I was to 
i principles, he came to me some years ago at the 
London Session, praying that I would move, gratis, for 
i license for his daughter to keep a coffee shop. I did 
It, and he always expressed himself more than neces- 
urily grateful. I am told that before be died he was 
Kffectly reformed, 

" A barrister who notoriously disregarded the letter, 
H, was making a motion in the Court of Exchequer the' 
other day, and spoke of the 'igh-Bailiff. Alderson said, 
* I have often heard of a bum-bailiff, but never heard of; 
an eye-bailiff before.' 

" Deer. 15th. — We have put off a party we were to 
liave had to-night on account of Mrs. A's. sudden and 
serious illness. She was out the day before yesterday, 
and walked upwards of a mile; next day a red spot 
appeared just above the ancle, and she became very ill. , 
Sir Charles Scudamore views the case with great un- J 
easiness. God grant it may end favourably. I ai 
iserably anxious; £mily is with her day and night. 

" 16th to 3Ist. — Nothing remains in this year but t 
ilsb the sad narrative of my beloved wife's illness. Ibi 



I 
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progress was so rapid as to defy all calculatdoiu In 
addition to Sir Charles Scudamore, we called on Mr. 
Travers ; but the skill of neither physician nor surgeon 
could avail. The blow of death was struck ; but the 
infliction was merciful. She suffered no pain ; and the 
mind being weakened so that she could not understand 
her position, she felt impatient at being kept in bed and 
watched. But she had no starts of passion or irritability, 
and was thankful for attentions, yet always wishing to 
get up and regulate her house. 

^^ Poor Emily had undergone incredible fatigue, and 
the last night a kind lady friend volunteered to sit up 
with her. Between seven and eight in the morning, in 
presence of our usual medical attendant, the last dread 
event happened. 

^^ Though this cannot properly be called sudden death, 
it has come with such rapidity as to produce on the mind 
the same sensation. On the 9th she was at an evening 
party, in apparent health, and active and attentive to all 
her friends. On Sunday, the 11th, as usual at CShurch. 
On the 14th she complained of a slight pain in her leg, 
and not a minute was lost in having advice. On the 
20th all was over ! 

^^ When I asked Sir C. Scudamore the cause, and 
what he called the complaint ; his answer was, ' The 
stroke of death.' 

'* When I took my final look at the corpse, I can 
safely say that at no moment of our long acquaintance 
had she appeared so beautiful. The serenity of her 
countenance might almost be termed cheerfulness. No 
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trace of pain or suffering appeared, and even those marks 

jhich age had begun to produce were quite obliterated, 

^■Hlh she went to the grave in her 78th year. 

BP^From all our acquaintance in every station of life, I 

receive the strongest expression of veneration for her 

virtues, and love of her goodness. In my heart they 

find more than confirmation. During our long married 

life I had experienced from her constant affection and 

kindness. I had seen displays of virtue, which, if the 

term were not too high for domestic life, I should call 

heroic ; and I never knew her guilty of an act or saying 

hy which the highest character, or the brightest honour, 

conld be degraded or sullied, 

" At my age I can look to no quarter for permanent 
consolation, except to the two excellent children she has 
left me. Their love and kindness has been my comfort, 
and their character is my pride, 1 hope I am thankful 
to God for such inestimable blessings I 

"January, 1843, — After the melancholy closing of 
last year, I commence this in a state of great depres- 
sion, with a kind of new world before me, without 
■vigour to attempt anything, without a hope to cheer my 
prospect. 1 have all the consolation that can be derived 
from the duty and affection of my children, and the un- 
bounded kindness of my friends; but the void will never 
he filled, and I feel 1 shall be a different man during the 
time God spares me. 

'* Jany, 8th. — I read the trial and memoirs of Madame 
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Laffarge. She was charged with poisoning her husband^ 
and with stealing a parcel of valuable diamonds, the 
property of a lady friend. If anything conld increase 
my contempt for French jurisprudence, it would be these 
trials. On the murder, the Acte d'accusation is more 
like a romance than an indictment ; the speeches of 
counsel, the interrogatories to the prisoner, the hearsay 
evidence, and many other things in the trial, were per- 
fectly outrageous and disgusting. She was found guilty ; 
perhaps she was so, but I do not think the evidence at 
all made it out. By an extraordinary process of mind, 
the jury added to their verdict that there were extenu- 
ating circumstances. I cannot imagine circumstances, 
which, if the evidence were established, could extenuate 
the guilt of a woman who, for many weeks, meditated, 
and pursued to its final accomplishment, the cruel mur- 
der of a husband for whom she was professing the 
warmest attachment. The case respecting the diamonds 
appears quite free from doubt Uer memoirs are those 
of a flippant French woman, written with considerable 
talent and spirit. 

" March 20th. — Having a case from the Post Office 
for the Lewes Assizes, 1 took Emily with me for a few 
days to Brighton, and the change did us good. We 
returned in the mail train, and performed the journey in 
the surprisingly short time of an hour and fifty minutes; 
a few years ago this would have been thought incredible, 
and if brought forward as a mere supposition, laughed 
at. Now it is an every-day matter of fact. 
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" 24tb.— I heard to-day of the death of Southey. I 
was but slightly acquainted with him in the days of 
Jacobinism. I dined with him at Tom Hill's, and 
thought him agreeable and intelligent. Many years 
afterwards he met my son, and mentioned in a very 
flattering way his recollections of that dinner. 

" 1 heard a droll anecdote from ray son on circuit. He 
was at the Bar-table at dinner at York. There had been 
a case sent to me, and it was in contemplation that I 
should have a special retainer to goto the trial at York. 
One of the barristers at the table called out to another 
sitting at some distance, ' Adolphus is coming down.' 
Two or three waiters rushed to my son thinking his 
chair was giving way, and he falling to the ground. 

" Cooke told me two very good stories. He was iu 
an omnibus. There but one place was left, and a very 
fat gentleman got in. Great difficulty arose in packing 
themselves so as to afford him a place. A delicate- 
looking young lady seeing his distress, said, ' I am afraid 
opr, you have nothing to sit upon.' * Indeed, ma'am,' 
n^d he, ' J have a great deal, but I don't know where 
to put it.' 

** The other story was of Murphy (recently made a 
aeijeant), a man of boisterous manners, and very fond of 
eparring with Warren, who had lately written his very 
clever work called ' Ten Thousand a Year.' One day 
St table he called out, ' Warren, I never had patience 
to finish that book of yours, but do tell me what became 
P'Of Gammon?' Warren seemed not to hear him, and 
Sid not answer the question. It was repeated, 'Do tell 
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me what was the end of Gammon/ Warren ihen 
answered, ^ Oh I they made him a Serjeant, and he waa 
never heard of after.' A most severe but well-deserved 
hit at Murphy, whose business had declined ever since 
he took the coif. 

"April 2l8t. — The Duke of Sussex died. It is seldom 
that a prince, especially if he has done nothing to make 
himself conspicuous as a benefactor to the public^ is sa 
generally lamented. He was not without great faults, 
but I will not enumerate them. He was fortunate in 
having the Whigs on his side; they, of course, would 
extol him, while the other party, out of respect for 
royalty and royal blood, would say nothing against him. 
For myself, I am truly sorry for his death. I value 
very highly the kindness and familiarity shown me by^ 
a person of his rank, and a son of my beloved King, 
George the Third. 

" May 4th. — Heard of the death of Lady Gibbs, widow 
of my much esteemed and respected friend, Sir Vicaiy. 
He was a man of first-rate abilities, and was maligned 
by the press, and railed at by the small wits in the pro- 
fession. He laid himself open to attacks from the one 
by an unsparing exercise of the duties of his station as 
Attorney-General, in prosecuting libels which were the 
scourge and disgrace of the times, and of the other by 
the too frequent use of a talent for severe ridicule, which 
often unnecessarily wounded the pride of men, whom a 
consideration of his own dignity and talents should 
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lure led lira to spare ; but I knew him kind, affable, 
and charitable. 

"Jane 12th, — I saw the personage who calls himself 
Bnke of Normandy, or Louis XVIl. 1 spoke a short 
time with him in Court. He said he wished to consult 
roe, but I do not know about what, except that he said 
he bad an indictment for perjury coming on, and was 
likely to have another next session. 

" August 30th. — I called at Bartley's, and saw Mrs. 
Bartley for the first time since a serious attack of par- 
alysis she had a few months ago. 

" October 3rd. — Emily and I returned to town after 
two delightful visits, the last to Clifton, whence we made 
charming excursions.* Could I emancipate myself from 
care and toil and retire, I never saw a place I should 
like so well to live in. The air pure and healthy ; if you 
like country the adjacent land and sea present endless 
beautiful excursions. The town contains everything 
you can require in general, and Bristol affords all extra 
requirements. Then Bath is near, and four hours by 
the railroad brings you to London. I had a most 
pleasant visit to my dear son and his wife, who bad a 
nice house for the summer. 

" 21st, — I went to the Haymarket to see Old Parr 
acted by Farren. He did it remarkably well, showing 

■ Thete are doHribed in the Joanul, but tbef are all to weli-known plaeei. 
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an old man in two stages of senility, the first hearty and 
vigorous, the other in advanced decay, the faculties fail- 
ing, but not incapable of rescuscitation. The actor did 
not disgrace this with any buffoonery, either in the dis- 
play of surprising energy, or encroaching debility ; in 
the first portion of the piece his age is 120, in the last 
148. Buckstone, and a very pretty and clever actress, 
Miss Julia Bennett, made a very agreeable and lively 
display in a Welch squire and his lively cousin, after- 
wards wife. There were three other pieces, and I was 
heartily tired when it was over, having been in the 
theatre from seven till midnight. I regret the good old 
times when we got out of the theatre soon after ten, 
when we went home to a good supper, an hour's cheerfiil 
conversation, and a merry glass of punch. 

" Nov. 4th. — Bentley, the publisher, sent me a pre- 
sent of books, and at the same time a book of his own, 
in which several authors had written him a few lines as 
literary friends, and requesting a contribution from me. 
Those who had already written were Dickens, Sheridan 
Enowles, Sam Slick (Haliburton), Barham (Ingoldsby), 
Wade, &c. I wrote upon the moment these lines : — 

" * You place me, by your requisitioiiy 
Dear sir, in a most strange position ; 
I feel like Audrey coming out 
Or Dr. Pangloss at a rout, 
Like Gradus at my Lord Mayor's ball 
Or Holofemes at WUtehall. 
Could I on Knowlcs's tuneful lyre 
Strike chords that might the soul inapire, 
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Conld I, with Boz's art unite 
Pnro sentiment with homour bright 
Or learning, wit, and poetry 
Coml'iuo with ease like Ingoldsby, 
Like Wade, adapt to language strong 
The choicest Dotes of I;ric eong. 
At ease and tranquil I should be. 
And glory in my company. 
But stop. I'm sensible that no quill, 
Save that the Knaes gave to Crowqnill, 
Can yield at once sucli true delight 
And graphic skiil with song unite. 
Were I to draw on his excitement 
'Two old be a plea or an indictment. 
In snch society I find, 
However I might be inclined, 
I must appear a rash intmder ; 
So, ere I show myself much ruder, 
ril end the farce — {high time, say you) 
And sprawl a bow, and bid adieu ! ' 

" December 5th. — The indictment against O'Connell 
Mid others was sent me by O'Connell, with a request 
that I would suggest matter for the defence. Very sin- 
gular, a man of such thoroughly opposite principles 
and feelings applying to me on such an occasion. I , 
shall, however, go carefully over the ca^e. 



" December 5th. — I saw Barham to-day, who toldra^ 
thie anecdote. He was travelling on the outside of a 
stage coach, covered with n rough great coat and a fur 
travelling cap, and had for a fellow-traveller, equally i 
disguised, Mr, Evelyn Sutton, a near relative of th6 I 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Barham knew him by 
sight, but they were not acquainted. He was fond of 
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feeing die wap of low people, and was dressed accord- 
inflj. Thej stopped at a pablic-house, not of the first 
descriptioa, and Barham was going into a room, but 
SatHiMi requested him to go into another, as they should 
see some fbn. He did so, and found a party of 
chinmeT sweepers drinking purl. They were asked to 
drink^ and Barham being caUed on for a toast, gave, to 
the great astonishment of his companion, ^ His Grace 
the Archbishop of Canterbury/ which was received with 
clamorous shouts by the whole sooty party. 

^^ SOth. — 1 heard to-day of a young English gentle- 
man w1k\ on landing in Dublin, went to dine at an 
hotel. The conxersation became general, and an Irish 
*gentleman addressing him said, ^ I presume, sir, you 
are an Englishman ? * ^ I am, sir.' ^ And a Pro- 
testant ? * * Yes, sir.* * Then you will have no objec- 
tion to drink a glass to the glorious and immortal 
memory of King William, who delivered us from Popery 
and wooden shoes ? * ^ Sir,' said the Englishman, ^ I 
am come to this country merely to see it, and with a 
firm resolution not to say a word about politics or reli- 
gion.' However, the request was urged with so much 
importunity that he filled his glass and was going to 
comply, when a powerful Irishman, six feet and a half 
high, rushed firom another box in the room, and showing 
a fist as large as a leg of mutton, said ^ By Jasus, if 
you offer to drink that damnable toast in my presence 
ril drive every tooth in your head down your throat I ' 
The gentleman finding himself thus between two fires, 
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put down his glass, took up bis carpet bag, hastened on 
board the packet that brought him, and returned to 
&tglaud without exploring the sister country. 

" 1844. January. — I begin a new year with much 
to r^ret, and with much to depress me as to the future. 
I am drudging at the seventli vohime of my History, 
but in writing it I feel how Time is t«IUng upon rae. 
1 remember when to write a volume and a half in six 
months would have seemed to me mere matter of play, 
but now I regret to find that Time exerts his power over 
my mind as well as my body. I read, but fail to 
recollect; I note, but forget what I have noted, and 
compression and arrangement seem to fly away from 
me; but yet I must go on, not vainly pursuing a 
fugitive delight, but hopelessly labouring to perform an 
indispensable duty. Tet, I thank God, though I have 
been subject to many attacks, my general health does 
not fail. My dear Emily and all around about me are 
■ntly studying to make me hopeful and com- 
kble. 1 hope 1 feel these blessings as I ought. 



UVIr lUl 

BuHitai 



10th. — I called on Baron Gurney and had a friendly 
chat, of about an hour ; he is very well, though like 
myself, he feels the advance of age. He is about eight 
months younger than 1 am. I received this note from 
him soon after : — 

*' Mt deae Adolphus, 

" A leisure day or two in the country has 
, me to go through the two chapters you sent 
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WMj DOW distance the Devil, which is better 
■a hmTiif him only at staff's length. 
~ I wefl renember that Jervis had the reputation of 
iw die greaiest naval tactician eyer known. Bar- . 
oc had great repatation. Jenris and he were 
nd lived inch together. Jervis toldme that 
^ktj were ttee-a-tHe thej used to amnse them- 
sehei after dinner with naval chess. The butler placed 
CA ^ tahk a large number of glasses, and the two 
^Iniiaif ma a g nti e d them. 

* When I last saw jeu I intended telling you an 
aKcdotti. which came to me at the time well authen- 
ikased. When Obtain Oalder anived with the news 
of St. Tincenfs victorr, in such a state of apprehension 
^ee the Lcfds of the Admindtj, that his name and 
jwdi e n af^Kannce at the Board drew the exclamation, 
God, Calder, what has brought jou?' ^ Good 
mv Lords — a great victory!* Lord Spencer 
burst into lear& 

^ I am, dear Adolphus, 

** Veiy truly yours, 
^ John Gurnby." 

^ IVath ! death ! death ! At my age every day 
brings some fi^h loss, till we ahnost feel alone. Mrs. 
Bannister is just dead. She was 92, yet her end was 
T^rv sad; it arose fit>m setting herself on fire. The 
servant had only left the room a few minutes when the 
bell rang violently, and he found his mistress sitting- 
uot then on fir^^ as she had put it out with her hand, 
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■t the head and hand seriously burnt, her cap on tlu 
rut, and the collar round her necl 
C over a candle-lamp to pick up Eomething, it was 
, but she could give no account of it. She lived 
L fortnight, but never was able to speak of the 
locident, though she had her senses pretty well except 
oecssional wanderings. During these she heard delight, 
fol masic, and would say, ' Where is Bannister? I hope 
be hears this — is there a party ? Is he coming to bed ? 
J tell him to hear the beautiful music' The wounds 
1 BO well that Mr. Travere often hoped she might 
»Ter, but her strength gave way. She was very 
lappy and tranquil, begged them not to offer her food. 
Fat let her remain quite still. Just at the last, when 
" the pliysician begged her to swallow a little brandy and 
water, she looked up smilingly at him and said, ' No, 
pray let me go home sober,' All her family were around 
her, and thankful that she suffered so little, 
excellent woman never breathed. 

" I heard a droll story of a Mr. Isaac "Williams, who 
I a child to be christened. The mother very naturally 
Jjed it to be called Isaac, after the father, and desired 
might be called John, after the Eev. John Newman, 
Irhose doctrines he much approved, and Edward, after 
Dr. Pusey himself. When the curate had performed 
ite ceremony, he said, 'how, sir, with your dislike for 
(verything that appears Jewish, how will you managa 
bbout the child's initials, J. E. W. ?' 



I 

lore^H 



" May 14. — At a dinner-party to-day, u clergyman.1 



dM mrnrrmimrnoim aw johs adolphucl 



OK tike cfibrlB wliidi ftachen make to impart 
lafcnTiiwBng of the Holjr Scriptares hj asking 
One cf tiiese trarhria in a adiool in Lanca* 
iMerTOgmting a boy lAo spoke only the broad 
fidect cf tbe oonntry, on tike natiritj of oor blessed 

ed him if he knev that when Christ was 
angekfinMnheaTenbroiii^t the ^ad tidings? ^Yes, 
And song ^ Peace on eardi, good will toward men?* 
^ Who were the pec^ to irfiom this was said ?' 
S^aKwec * People tibat were out in the fields?' No 
Wasching all night?' Boj— 'I do think 



$7^ — Ax WilEs^s roomsi hearing Charles Kemble 
"'O^ekkk* In some parts, particularly the murder 
^ I>»ie9KBa| it was aifaiirahlf^ and on the whole yery 



^ I heizd cf the death cf Crockfoid. I knew him 
ifbr T^oars agO| when with his moditf, he kept a small 
fehsiee^ier's dkop in the Strand, and wasa poor b^garly 
pksT^r at the siher hamd tableS| and at No. 28, Hay- 
Kszkei^ th^i cilkd the Dirty Shirt Coflfeehouse. About 
l$Oi he get into a betto^ line of play at Newmarket, 
then v>pesMd a gaming4ioQse in St. James's-street, and 
w«$ heiieT^ to hare realiied an immense fortune. It 
k sa^l that his death was accelerated by some eyents (I 
know not what) at the last Derby. 

^^June 12th. — A select party of the Home Circuit 
made a dinner at Gieenwich, to congratulate Thesiger 
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on being made Solicitor-General. Sir John Bailey- 
wrote the invitations in a quaint manner, saying among 
other things — * Champagne, hock, claret, port. Dinner 
at seyen. Come how you please. A bus is engaged to 
take yon to town.' After dinner some speeches were 
mode, and Sir George Rose concluded his with something 
like this epigram ; as I only heard it then I cannot be 
M sure as I could fifty years ago of my correctness ; — 

B to entwine, 



' ' Anacreon of old taagbt his 
The myrtle of Venus witl 
Our modem Anncreon managea thus, 

He begins with a bomper, and ends with a bas 



^^^P "Aagust24th. — In consequence of a very pressing 

invitation from my old friend Jessopp, Emily and I went 

over to visit him and his daughter, who are living at 

^^^fistend. We found him out of health, but quite capable 

^^Hf showing all the attentions his kindness prompted. 

" 28th. — We went to Bruges by the raih-oad. We 
visited all the objects of interest, the Academy of Paint- 
ing, the English Nunnery, established for forty English 
and Irisli ladies. They have an elegant chapel there; 
the nuns were singing delightfully. The Jerusalem 

» Church, which is small, but an exact copy of the H0I7 
•Bepnlchre; the Church of Notre Dame, with its exqui- 
sitely carved pulpit, with the statue of the Virgin and 
Child, believed to be llichael Angelo's; the Cathedral 
of Saint Sauveur (tbat of Donatus was destroyed by 
pie French ) is not externally handsome, but very inter- 
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esting within, and has some fine paintings, one the 
MartyTdom of Sk Hypolitns, who was torn to pieces by 
wild horses, and a Last Supper, in which Abraham and 
Elijah are introduced. We saw well this extraordinary 
and quaint old town, quite a noTelty to me, who had 
never been in Belgium, and so little on the Continent, 
and returned at night to Ostend. From this time to 
the 8th we took the round of Ghent, Brussels, and 
Antwerp, and returned to Ostend, where we remained 
with our friends quietly till the 15tb of September. 

*' September 12th, — I finished reading Twiss's * Life 
of Lord Eldon/ I do not think it has ever occurred 
before that the relatives of a deceased statesman have 
thrown open to the world so soon after his death, his 
diary and all his correspondeuce, and assisted so unre* 
servedly as his successor has done in the composition of 
the memoir. The work has much solid merit, and is 
free from affectation. I cannot help admiring how 
entirely my sentiments on all great political questions, 
and on those of minor importance, have through my life 
agreed with those of Lord Eldon ; at his lordship's death 
Sir Greorge Rose proposed that I should write the life. 
I think I could have done some few parts better, but a 
great many not nearly so well as Horace Twiss. 

*' 15th. — We rose early and had to go a good difr* 
tance in a boat to the packet, ^ The Princess Alice,' a 
beautiful vessel. During our whole excursion the 
weather was delightful till this day, when it rained 
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incessantly. We had a bead wind, and though not a 
great sea, yet enough to retard our passage, as the steam 
power was smalL Thus we wei-e shut up with sick 
people for thirteen hours when the passage ought to 
have been made in half the time, it was quite dark 
when we got into Dover Roads; boats with no lights 
came alongside, into which we were lifted, or rather 
dragged, and rowed a considerable distance to the beach. 
Men came out and carried us in their arms and on their 
backs a considerable distance through the water, and at 
almost midnight we got to our inn at Dover, and wera 

Itbankful for a good cup of tea and a quiet bed. 
I *' Such was the conclusion of this pleasant expedi- 
■on^ in which, with the slight exception of the last day, 
I met with nothing but agreeable circumstances, I was 
■06t kindly received by Jessopp, and Emily was un- 
wearied in her care and attention, and haviug herself 
been over all the ground before, and knowing my tastes 
and feelings so perfectly, she could lead me to the things 
I should admire and spare me the trouble of going to 
those I should not have cared for. The chief incon- 
venience I felt was from the state of my eye-sight, 
which, though good enough for reading and writing, has 
not sufficient range for landscape or architecture, or 
sufficient exactness thoroughly to enjoy paintings; 
hence perhaps many pictures which ought to have 
excited great emotion produced on me but little eSect, 
In one respect I consider the Flemish school greatly 
lefective. The delineation of persons is perfect, the 
truly exhibited, and the colouring exquisite, but 
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the artist always seems to confine himself historically to 
the matter-of-fact, no incident or adjunct, such as a 
poet would have introduced, enters into the composi- 
tion« The agriculture in Flanders makes the country 
look very like England. The great novelty and charm 
to me was the buildings, which are distinguished by 
retaining many specimens of the ancient state of archi- 
tecture ; these, to me, were quite delightful, and though 
we must acknowledge the superior convenience of modern 
structures, we always witness the extirpation, even in 
London, of these ancient specimens with regret. The 
churches and public edifices are grand, and often in 
very good taste ; there is no appearance of misery or 
destitution among the lower classes, they are civil and 
obliging, and the children are beautiful. The military 
are a miserable looking set, small, feeble, and standing 
ill on their legs. I think any given number of our 
soldiers could thrash twice or thrice as many of the 
* braves Beiges.* 

" I went to town by an early train, having to attend 
a case in Court, and Emily followed with Colonel 
Shelton, who was also on a visit at Jessopp*s. So finished 
this very pleasant change, and I felt how much I 
had to thank all about me for their kindness and 
care. 

" Sept. 17th. — We went to Writtle, in Essex, to 
spend a few days with my old friend Knox. He has 
long quitted the profession, and is living on an ample 
fortune ; his two nieces are now with him. 
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*' 24th. — Betumed home after a very pleasant visit. 
While at Writtle, I looked into (I had not time to read 
it through) ' Burke's Correspondence/ edited by Earl 
Fitzwilliam. It contains some curious and interesting 
matter, though less than I should have expected. 



" 25th. — Going out this morning, I met Sir Williai 
Owen, who told me that, in consequence of some recent 
discussions on the subject of the Criminal Courts, my 
name is mentioned in this day's ' Morning Chronicle ' 
■with more civility than, considering my politics, he had 
expected. The paragraph runs thus — 

" ' There Is not, in the profession, an abler, or a more 
honourable gentleman than Mr. Adolphus.' And this. 
is given without any reserve or drawback I ■ 



# 



*' Oct. 13th.' — Calling at Bartley's, I met Mr. Lane 
the artist, and took the opportunity of thanking him for 
several admissions to Charles Kemble's readings. He 
told me that my strong approbation of his reading, ' As 
Tou Like It," had been a main inducement to his public 
undertaking, which had put a good deal of money into 
his pocket. I was pleased with the compliment, and 
much more so with the result. 1 heard this in the course 
of the morning. A gentleman, who had been reading 
books about the East, asked what bird was meant by the 
bulbul. A Scotchman present answered, *It must mean 
the cock bird of the coocoo.' 



"Oct. 25th.— Since the publication, in 1842, of 
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Emily's ballad, * The Christening Cake* (which, by-the- 
bye, went through seven editions), she has constantly 
been importuned by our friends to write something 
more complimentary to the Queen, as in that there was 
a little Tein of satire, though nothing inconsistent with 
that love which I am sure she always felt for her Majesty. 
Her answer always was, ^ I cannot make the occasion ; 
if anything should occur as the subject of another ballad, 
I shall only be too happy to write again/ On the 21st 
a paragraph appeared in the ^ Morning Post ' affording 
her the opportunity and I think she has produced a 
very graceful and clever little poem, and written wonder- 
fuUy quickly ; it will be printed at once. 

Thb Rotal Umbrella, a Ballad of the Isle of Wight. By the 
Author of '^ The Christening Cake.** Sixth Edition. — London : 
John Lee, 440, West Strand. 

" As the Queen and Prince Albert were taking their aooustomed earlj walk 
this morning, whioh they had extended aboTe a mile beyond the fioyal 
d<»nain, they were caught in a heavy shower at a shelterless part of the hill 
commanding a view of the sea. Her Majesty and the Prince hastened home- 
ward, when the old postman of East Ck>wes and Whippin^att, who has for 
many years had the confidential charge of the mail-bags, and who had just 
gone his rounds in the adjoining villages, seeing a lady and gentleman et* 
posed to the storm, ran after them, and tendered his gingham, bat perfectly 
waterproof, umbrella, whioh was gradoosly accepted, and he was invited to 
follow to Osborne House. Little did the poor postman imagine that it was 
to his Sovereign he had the honour of affording such seasonable shelter ; bnt^ 
on arriving at the portico, he was awakened to the fact by receiving Her 
Hajesty*s thanks and a five-pound note with his umbrella, nie old letter- 
carrier, who for more than twenty years has never been a day absent firom 
his duty, feels now a foot taller, and looks now more important than ever. 
He expresses his intention of never more using the umbrdla, but preserving 
Has an heir-loom in the family of the Scudamores to the latest po&erity,'*— 
Morning Poit, October 21«t, 1844. 

AUTREFOIS. 

In holy wars of Palestine 

Some centuries ago. 
Was slain the gallant Scudamore ; 

He fell at Jericho. 
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Near England's lion-hearted King 

In thickest of the strife, 
His sword was drawn, his shield was raised, 

To guard the Monarch's life. 

At length, sore wonnded to the death. 

They hore him from the fray ; 
And in the royal tent the knight 

In mortal anguish lay. 

A slim, dark woman tended him 

And smooth his pillow laid, 
None knew from whence she came, yet all 

Her slightest look ohey'd. 

And sweet her words of comfort were 
To that poor dying knight : 
'' My son," she said, '' the King is safe, 
Thy shield was poised aright. 

'' I cannot save thee ; care nor skill 
Can now thy life prolong; 
But not to grant some precious gift 
Would do thy valour wrong. 

'' In future times, a youthfcd Queen 
Will Britain's sceptre wield. 
And that lov'd monarch's sacred head 
A Scudamore shall shield." 

That slim, dark woman clos'd the eyes 

Of this hrave, puissant knight ; 
Mysterious her appearance there 

And sudden was her flight. 



▲ujourd'btti. 

The Isle of Wight is very small. 

But an enchanting spot ; 
Railroad and steamers whisk you there, 

As now, where will they not 7 
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And there aie saOiiig matches, htUn, 
PoQebs, quadrilles, and dinners ; 

Gold cops, hj Storr and Mortimer^ 
Presented to the winners. 

Indeed, a month before the time, 

Yon hard! J can be at a 
Party in London where the theme 

Is not the Cowes B^^tta. 

All England^s Aristocracy 

Is flocking to the Island, 
And many sleep on board the yachts : 

They can't get beds on dry land. 

From Gnnter's come the ices, cakes, 

And «« trifles, light MB «r;" 
Cowes wonH yield milk, and mnch less cream 

Sufficient for such fare. 

Bat ncTer had the Isle till now 
Sodi canse for pride and boast ; 

The gracious SoTereign of these realms, 
Has Tisited its coast. 

8he came to trace the scenes of yonth 

When all was fresh delight. 
Back on her childhood's days to look 

From her illnstrioas height. 

8he came to lay aside her state, 

To taste the balmy air, 
Withoat the pomp of retinae, 

Without one anxious care. 

How few the years since brilliant flowers 

That now luxuriant blow. 
Were buds of hope just clustering round 

Her fair and youthful brow; 
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Tliis was the scene sbe loy'd so well 

In those young joyons days ; 
What wonder then she seeks it now, 

In her full glory's hlaze ? 



When knighthood flourished in the land, 
A page or dwarf would hear. 

With silken string or sunny tress, 
The missiye of the fair. 

Then running on his errand swift 

For his dear mistress' sake; 
If water crossed his path he'd swim 

The riyer or the lake. 

Those days are past, and in the Isle, 

For many, many years, 
Haye less romantic messengers 

Conyey'd Loye's hopes and fears ; 

The School-boy's letter — " Dear Mamma, 

Vacation will commence ; " 
Papa's remonstrance to his son 

At Oxford, on expense ; 

The mother's blessing to her boy 

Leaying his natiye coast ; 
The heart's o'erflow of grief or joy — 

In short — they'ye had a Post. 

A cottage is the poor abode 

Of Gowes's man of letters ; 
And yet he boasts a prouder name 

Than many of his betters. 

From Whippingham to Gowes and back 
Was Scudamore's long walk ; 

A joyous spirit cheer'd his way. 
And friendly neighbours' talk. 
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The nuudens epjiixg his gold band. 
Quick to the gate would fipring ; 

And though be oould not knock rat-tat. 
They knew the postman's ring. 

Then smOing, and half blnahing tam*d, 
And seem'd to ran away ; 
" 'Twas no nse minding Scndamore, 
For he would say hia say." 

The older dames came ont to chide, 
Yet own'd, " try all you can, 

Yon can't help liking Scndamore, 
He*s snch a merry man." 

The blessed penny-post had made 

His walk no sinecure ; 
But then he felt what happiness 

He spread among the poor. 

From distant child to cottage home, 

Few letters came, if any ; 
Now what a change I how many hearts 

Are gladdened for a penny I 

The good old postman's wife would grieye. 

When he so late retum'd ; 
And when she saw him wet, would deem 

His pittance hardly eani'd. 

One morning up the Tillage path 

A pedlar came along : 
'* Buy an umbrella, 'tis my last, 

m sell it for a Bong. 

*^ 'Tis gingham, but quite waterproof| 
Will neither break nor bend. 
Come buy it, ma'am, and, mark my words, 
'Twill proye your hoabaad's friend/* 
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She had some money in a cop, 

And qnickly reached it down, 
The bargain's stmck, the prize secured 

For less than half-a-crown. 

The point was settled by Cannte 

Eight hnndred years ago, 
That water still would hold its course 

Though Majesty said " No!" 

And whether dashing up in wares, 

Or from the skies ejected, 
Will wet the Royal foot or head 

That braves it unprotected. 

The Queen and Prince one morning strolled 

Alone by hill and plain, 
When suddenly a large black doud 

Began to sprinkle rain. 

Her Majesty in rain look'd round, 

No Lords in waiting near ; 
So, though she'd neyer been in Spain, 

She did as they do there. 

- You're heard of '^ cats and dogs ** of course, 

And similies a score ; 
But this became what Scotchmen call 

A thorough eren-down pour. 

Just at that moment, round the hill 

Our postman jogg'd along, 
Bejoicing in the bargain he 

Had got for an old song. 

He saw a lady in the rain, 

And quickly made a start ; 
He had the Englishman's best gift, 

Politeness of the heart. 

T 2 
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He bagg'd the letters safe, and ran 

His very best, poor fellow, 
In pore humanity to lend 

The lady his nmbrella. 

Prince Albert held the gingham o'er 

His Royal Consort's head, 
The postman following by oonmiand, 

To Osborne House they sped. 

Ajrriyed — ^the truth at once appears; 

It flashes on his sight 
Like a bright beam, his future years 

To tinge with glowing light. 

The Queen has sent him Royal gifts. 

But these as nothing seem 
Compar'd to her sweet words of thanks,—- 

He felt as in a dream 1 

When such a heavy rain set in. 

Poor Mrs. Bcudamore 
Looked anxiously, and trinmi'd her fire. 

As he approached the door. 

'' Dear heart,*' she cried, '' how wet you are I 
That pedlar took me in ; 
He told me it was waterproof — 
You're dripping to the skin 1" 

*^ Cease your complaint, my dear," said he 
" And, if you would be loyal, 
Prize that umbrella more than life. 
From this day it is Royal I 

" By our posterity revered 
Long after we are dead. 
This blessed day Pve seen it shield 
Our gracious Sovereign's head." 
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He tore the figure from the shelf 
Of Liston in " Paul Pry," 
'* No, neyer shall umbrella more 
Be laughed at when Pm by." 

When the good man recoyered breath 

And told the charming story, 
She ceased to think that he was mad, 

And shared in all his glory. 

^* But tell me, husband, how it was 
The Queen you did not know ? 
You must be grown a little dull, 
I neyer thought you so. 

*^ Her likeness on the letters is 
Before your eyes all day ; 
PU buy you spectacles next time 
The pedlar comes this way." 

** The Queen was dressed in black, good wife, 
The little stamps are red ; 
They haye one eye, while two bright orbs 
Were shining from her head. 

" She bore the stamp of Majesty I 
What stamp with that can yie 7 
They're no more like the real Queen, 
Old dame, than you or I. 

'' But when I heard her sily'ry yoice. 
And tum'd me to depart, 
I felt her likeness was engrayed 
For eyer on my heart 1 *' 

OONOLUSIOH. 

The slim, dark woman's prophecy 

Has thus been brought to pass ; 
No warlike shield was there, but one 

Of gingham, not of brass. 
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A moral useful to ns all 

We from tHs tale may glean : 
By doing good to great and small 

We best shall serre our Queen. 

"Nov. 9th. — I saw Baron Gumey, who is very 
energetic in praise of the ^ Royal TTmbrella.' Several 
of the Judges have written to n^e on the subject; it is a 
great pleasure to me, and has quite revived my spirits. 

*' 14th. — We went to Bartley's to hear him read 
Henry V., which he did mHi his usual sound judgment 
and propriety ; afterwards, to my grea;t surprise and 
Emily's, he read, in an admirable manner her ^ Royal 
Umbrella.' 

" 10th. — I hear the Queen has sent to the publisher 
for several copies of Emily's ballad, and I hear 
from good authority that the Prince Consort was very 
much pleased with it This is very agreeable and 
flattering. 

" December 16th. — I have been reading lately * Les 
My stores de Paris,' by Eugene Sue; it is tediously spun 
out into thirteen volumes. There is great ability in the 
writing in some parts, but it is most disgustingly wicked 
and depraved, too much so, I trust, for English taste, 
although I hear there are more translations than one. 

" December 30th. — We went to Bartley*s, who read to 
a party of about thirty, ' Much ado about Nothing.' 
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[audio is challenged on the supposed death of Hero. 
*' On our return home we had a great alarm. Emily 
Bent a young servant up to fetch a pocket-handkerchief 
from her bedroom. She finding a smell of fire there 
opened the door of mine, and saw a large chair in a blaze, 
the flames spreading. By great exertions the fire 
extinguished, as happily it had not caught the bed- 
curtains. A wardrobe and several things were injured. 
The discovery was most providential, as the whole house 
would most likely soon have been consumed. This is 
one in addition to the many extraordinary escapes which 
have marked my life, and gives me more than usual 
tjmae to end this year in a strain of thankfulness for 
ly and great mercies. 



" 1845. January 1st. — I begin this year with much 
cause for deflression, yet with many pleasant recoUeo- 
tions. My professional receipts are less than any year 
since I was called to the Bar, and so long as I remain 
are Hkely to continue diminishing. My health is 
declining, and I have occasionally severe suffering, yet 
I look hack to the past year with very pleasant recollec- 
tions. I have been most kindly received by many 
friends and in public, and have visited some new scenes 
with great satisfaction. I am particularly blessed in 
my dear daughter, who manages everything for me with 
firmness, liberality, and economy, and is to me in its 

Mt extensive sense a joy and a blessing. 1 am also 
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very happy in my dear son's improved fortunes and 
prospects. My fervent and ambitious expectations for 
him are not yet realised, but that is not through any 
want of talent, industry, or good conduct in him. He 
deserves, every one agrees, a very high position in his 
profession; but at all events the admiration, respect, 
and good will of all who know him have ever accom- 
panied him, and will do so, I trust, to the end of his 
life. 

" 10th. — We dined at Barham's. There was a large 
and pleasant party; to me it would have been much 
more so but for my unhappy and increasing infirmity in 
not recollecting faces. An anecdote which amused me 
was told of Maule. An indictment for a libel was tried 
lately before him, and the learned counsel for the pro- 
secution said to the jury — * This, gentlemen, is a 
shameful, an infamous, I may say a ddaholical prosecu- 
tion.' ^ Gentlemen of the jury,' said Mau^, in summing 
up, ^ you are told that this is a diabolical prosecution, 
but, gentlemen, you must give the devil his due, and 
find the defendant guilty,' which happened accordingly. 

" 8th. — To-day and yesterday I read George Colman's 
two plays — * The Mountaineers' and ' The Iron Chest.' 
I am sorry to find that at this day speeches and dialogue 
which appeared to me, forty years ago, almost sublime 
and quite witty, seem now laboured, vapid, and empty. 
If this is a sign that my judgment is improved, I think 
the advantage dearly purchased by the loss of so much 
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pleasure, but I rather fear tliat it 
KDsibility is diminished. 



mly denotes that my 



" 13th. — I was at a dinner party where Harley the 
itor told a good story of Macready in America. He 
rehearsing Harnlet with a man who, in playing 
Cruildenstein, continually (as bad actors are apt to do) 
pressed too near him. Remonstrancea had no effect, 
and at length he came so very close that Macready said, 
*What, sir, you would not shake hands with Hamlet, 
would you ?' ' I don't know,' said the other, 'I do 
with my own President.' 

W " March 3rd. — I was informed of the death of Sir 
John (late Baron) Gurney. We had long been on terms 
of intimacy. He was about eight months my senior in 
age ; but ray senior at the Bar full fourteen years. His 
health had long been failing, and only a few weeks before 
his death he retired, and was succeeded by Mr. Piatt. 
He had gone to Brighton in hopes of gaining some 
benefit ; but in his last hours was removed, by his own 
earnest desire, to his home in LincolnVInn-Fields, where 
he died on the 1st of March. He was most kind and 
friendly to me, and rendered me great service in'revis- 

r iDg the manuscript of my History. 

' 18th. — My seventh volume was published. It is 
K^ery large — 769 pages — and comprising, retrospects in- 
years of the reign. Emily brought me a 
loapital anecdote, sent her by a friend residing in a large 
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oonnty towiL A family there have a little girl who ia 
Yerj precocious, and they shew her off on all possible 
occasions as a little wonder. A meeting was to be 
held at the Town Hall for the ^ Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel,' and for additional curates. The 
family took the child to hear the speeches^ and charged 
her to be very attentive, as they were going to have a 
dinner party, and she must give an account of what she 
had heard. After dinner little Miss came down, and 
some one led to the subject by saying, ^ Well, dear, so 
you were at the Hall this morning ; and what was doing 
there 7 * A Meeting for the Propagation of Curates,' 
said the child. Of course a great laugh put an end to 
further questioning, and the little wonder proved a 
failure. 

^^ April 3rd. — I had a visit from Scriven, the son of 
the Sergeant, a very sensible, gentlemanly man, and a 
good scholar. He has been in tiie army. He spoke of 
an embarras in the furious days of the French Bevolu- 
tion. A gentleman applied at the gate of a garrison 
town for leave to pass. He told the sentinel his name 
was Monsieur le Marquis de St. Cyr. ^ II n'y a plus 
de Messieurs,' was the answer. To another he said, 
* Le Marquis de St. Cyr.' * 11 n'y a plus de Marquis,' 
said the sentinel. A third was told barely, ' St. Cyr ;' 
but he said, ^ Nous ne reconnaissons pas des Saints.' 
He then made a fourth attempt, using the name of Cyr 
only. ^ Sire,' said the guard, ^ cela veut dire fioi, et la 
royaut^ est abolie. Vive ia Bepublique 1' 
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** 22nd. — I went with Emily and a lady to the 
Lycenm, but was taken ill, and obliged to come home. 
I was much gratified by the kindness and attention of 
all the servants of the theatre. 

" 24th. — I was sufficiently recovered to dine in the 
Inner Temple Hall. Two amusing anecdotes were told 
jne. In a party where Mr. Henry, the Police Magis- 
trate, was dining, a gentleman asked, ' Can you point 
out, in two words, a person in this company who devoured 
two rows of houses i' When they gave it up, he said, 
* Henry ate a Street !' {Henrietta Street). 

It was, I think, in the last year of my father's life, 
■when his health had become very failing, that a Treasury 
ease of some importance was coming on, and he received 
notice that his leader, the Attorney General (then Sir 
Frederick Thesiger) desired to have the consultation at 
half-past eight in the morning at his house in Bryanston 
Square. Of course this arrangement involved very early 
rising and some fatigue, but he was always punctual, 
and was there to a minute. When Thesiger came into 
the dining-room and saw Adolphus there, be was literally 
to tears. He said he could not forgive himself 
for having brought him all that distance, and at so early 
!Wi hour. ' I never thought of you as my junior,' he 
Baici, * it never occurred to me, though I ought to have 
known it, and cannot forgive myself for having caused 
you this trouble.' My father often spoke of it as a 
proof of the amiable and estimable character of a man 
be highly valued, and whose eminence he always pre- 
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dieted even from the time when he said, after changing 
his profession (for Thesiger was originallj a midship- 
man), ^ thej say the Nayy is nothing a day and find 
yourself, but the Bar is nothing a day and find yourself 
and keep a clerk/ 

^^ Lord Eenyon (the former Chief Joslice) speaking 
of the expenses of house-keeping, said he had lately 
been obliged to pay for a new spit. * Oh I my Lord,' 
said Jekyll, ^ nothing turns upon that/ 

'* May 25th. — I read with great pleasure a very clever 
sensible book of travels in the Holy Land and adjacent 
countries, called ^ Eothen,' written by Mr. Einglake. 

" 29th. — I have had several attacks, and am begin- 
ning to be sensibly affected by illness. I have frequent 
shivering fits, and am often confined to the house for a 
day or two. 

^^ 30th.— Sir Benjamin Brodie was called in, and has 
commenced a course of attendance on me. 

^' June 1st. — Being so much confined to the house, I 
have little to set down of my own experience or obser- 
vation, and am limited to anecdotes, books, and deaths. 

^^ Emily told me a characteristic anecdote of a French- 
man, which was told her by an eye-witness. On the 
Queen*s birthday, as the Court was expected to be ex- 
ceedingly splendid, the Lord Chamberlain had been 
prevailed upon to issue for spectators a much larger 
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number of tickets than the corridor would contain. 
When they were quite fiill a Frenchman with some ladies 
presented himself, and when informed there was no 
room, hegged and prayed most earnestly that the ladies 
and gentlemen would contrive to make a little space for 
one of the young ladies who were with him ; '■pour un 
enfant cherie.' The good-natured English, by pressing 
and squeezing, contrived to make room for one, and he 
immediately sprang into the place, exclaiming ' Cest 
moi mSme^ and leaving bis ladies to shift for themselves 
as they could. 
_ " Bartley called to take leave for the summer. 

^P ** 5th. — All who come to see me now treat me as a sick 
man who wants amusement, and I take the kindness 
with all my heart. Leycester brought me this anecdote 
&om tbe Bench table : 

"The three degrees of comparison in a lawyer's 
progress, 'Getting on — getting on -ner (honour) — get- 
ting on-nest (honest).' Much sad truth in this jingle. 

" Another was an original story of a gentleman in 
Yorkshire, who was asked by a country fellow for per- 
mission to see his flower-garden, which is very choice. 
After viewing some of it with wonderment enough, he 
stopped at one flower, and begged to know the name of 
it. The gentleman said, ' This is the Anagalles cocin- 
jtJea speciosa.* ' Be dashed if I was not just thinking 

' said the man. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



A few more entries of a strictly private nature bring 
to an end this Journal of the last years of my father's 
life. It may be gathered from some of those I have 
qaoted that the end was near, and that he was 
thoroughly conscious of it. Still, Sir Benjamin Brodie 
thought him so much better that he ceased his yisits, 
and left him to the efficient care of our own regular 
medical adviser. On the day of his death (July 16th) 
he had walked a short distance with me, and four days 
before had been in Court. We were for a few days on 
a visit at my brother's, in London ; he had dined at 
table, handing a lady down, to whom he talked in his 
usual agreeable way. A singular circumstance oc- 
curred; she mentioned a gentleman in the North, who 
was not well, and the friends sent for his son from 
Oxford. The young man arrived late at night, and 
was told his father was asleep, and he had better not gO 
into the room. He did, however, and finding it more 
quiet than even sleep accounted for, looked closely at 
his father, and found he had indeed ceased to breathe. 
My father's remark was, *' Oh I what a happy death !" 
That yery night the case was his own. He rang soon 
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after going to bed, and the usual remedies were at once 
givea; but he could not swallow, and before our 
medical man arrived all was over, without the slightest 
pain, the circulation about the heart having failed. 

Just before going to bed he had written his journal 
and accounts iu his usual neat and clear hand; but in 
the more copious journal, from which I have made 
extracts, he wrote nothing for a month before his death. 
Had he lived three weeks he would have completed his 
78th year, so I must not call his death premature, yet 
I am sure it was felt so by many who sincerely loved 
and valued him. I do not believe there was one person 
between whom and himself an ill feeling existed. I 
had no idea, though I was so closely in his confidence, 
of half the good and kind things he did, and was doing. 

On the day of my marriage, which took place a few 
months after his death, I was astonished at the number 
of very common-looking people who crowded round the 
church door and looked at me with such unusual in- 
it, some making remarks such as " I would not 

kTe missed seeing his daughter for the world." 

asked my father's clerk, a most valuable person, 
who had been more than forty years with him (even 
before he was at the Bar), and he told me they were poor 
clients, some he had rescued from troubles or got their 
children out uf difficulties, or in some way laid them 
under deep obligations, and they wanted to see his only 
daughter on that occasion. JMy father's great misfor- 
tune through life was not having had early guidance. 
The gentle chiding of a mother had never softened his 
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warm temper, the firm reasoning, and dictates of a kind 
father never restrained and directed him. His temper 
was, therefore, what is usually termed hasty. When 
those in the profession whom he had by his talents 
superseded, smarted under this, they knew the weak 
point, and how to irritate him. In his family, among 
his friends, and in the usual walks of life, never was a 
man of more kind and gentle temper. I never in my 
life had an angry or hasty word from him, and he valued 
and really respected my brother's opinions when he was 
very young, almost a boy, and their confidence in each 
other through life I can only call beautiful. I remember 
a barrister telling me an anecdote of my father. One 
morning at the Old Bailey some murderers were hanged. 
There was an enormous crowd, and some boys going to 
school were hurt, and some supposed to be fatally 
injured. The barrister said to my father, *' Shall I hold 
your brief while you go and see about it, as I know 
your son goes to Merchant Taylor's? " " Oh, no, thank 
you," said my father, " I knew there would be a crowd, 
and I told him which way to go to be out of it." He 
was as certain no curiosity would have tempted his boy 
to an act of disobedience as of his own existence. My 
father's spirits were very high ; my brother was of a 
quieter nature, so the difference in their age seemed as 
nothing, and they were more like brothers than father 
and son. 

The Law Magazine and some other periodicals had 
good short memoirs of my father's life, but some great 
mbtakes naturally occurred in these, written as they 
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■e by comparative strangers. Then would have been 
ke time for what I huve now been attempting, but my 
brother's laborioug professional duties, and still more 
tie feeling that if he had any time for writing he ought 
to devote it to completing the history which unhappily 
could not be accomplished, effectually prevented any 
other effort in the way of writing for publication. He 
only survived ray father seventeen years, and as neither 
he nor myself leave any children, the wonderful number 
I speak of in the beginning of this memoir ends without 
the name or race of Adolphus being perpetuated in 
England. It is probable there are in Germany or 
ice descendants of the numerous aunts, but I know 
ling about them, and I believe even my grandfather 
Tcnew but four of his sisters who visited England for a 
time. 

I can only repeat what I said when I began this 
oir, and I feel the highest gratification in repeat- 
it. Should it awaken interest or give pleasure it 
will be (as I should wish) for the sake of him whose 
character and talents I have so imperfectly delineated. 
On this occasion I wish most fervently 1 had his power 
of description, his command of language ; I could then 
afford to those wlio never saw him, and bring back to 
those who knew him, a vivid picture of Adolphus, 

I conclude with some extracts from thefoUowing notice 
>i^luch appeared in the Quarterly Law Magazine. It 
written by Mr. Churchill, a barrister, and an 
imed friend of my father. His name occurs in this 
memoir occasionally. He has occupied the place at the 
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Inner Temple Hall vacated by my father's death, and it 
is needless to add how worthily that seat would be filled 
by the man whose observation and talents could produce 
the v^ clever little work (printed for private circula- 
tion) called ^^ Arabiniana," in which the peculiarities of 
tiie then Common Seijeant are set forth in so admirable 
a manner. My father appreciated these abilides, and 
Mghly valued Mr. Churchill as a friend : — 

^^ In a work professing to give legal biography, that 
of the late John Adolphus ought not to be passed over, 
for his name was well known in law and literature, 
tiiough not decorated with the honours of either. He 
was not a bencher of his Inn, not even one of Her 
Majesty's Counsel, though in amount of business, and 
manner of doing it, he would not have suffered by 
comparison with some who ^ walked in silk attire,' and 
perha{)s the Soyal Society has Fellows who have not 
produced a more important work than the ^ History of 
George the Third.' However that may be, he died an 
apprentice of the Law and F.A.B. Whether he ev» 
applied for the higher ranks we do not know, and have 
not enquired. 

*' It may be asked, * Why not enquire? why present 
the public with a biography less complete than it might 
be?' Our answer is the objection we feel to making 
enquiries which are of no public importance, and which 
might seem impertinent to those who could give the best 
answers. It is more agreeable to write the life of a 
man who has been dead fifty years, than that of <9ne 
whom we have met within the last six months. In the 
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ease scraps of private matter are greedily sought, 
regarded with interest in proportion to their scar- 
; in the other, the very copiousness of the matter 
rces rejection. Every persoQ of sufficient importance 
"to have enemies, and sufficient worth to have friends, 
leaves behind him those who, on one side, will carp at 
,^raise as flattery, and on the other will feel hurt at any 
anion short of unqualified panegyric. To none are 
observations more applicable than to Adolphus. 
His uncompromising spirit and impetuous disposition 
led him into the use of language too severe not to 
3?oand, and too clever to be forgotten, while the pre- 
iderance of his kindly feelings was attested by the 
'6 and veneration of his immediate counexions, and 
the strong regard of very many friends. Having con- 
sidered all this, we have resolved to write of him only 
what may be found in sources accessible to all, and 
what has fallen within our own observation." 

(Then follows an account of the boyhood and precis 
the life, which I have before given at length, and a 
iCW of all the literary works.) 
In the election of 1802 (five years before Adolphns 
called to the Bur) a man of fluent speech and 
ly wit was wanted by Mr. Mainwaring in his contest 
ith Sir Francis Burdett for Middlesex. Mr. Adol- 
wdB selected, and his reputation at once established. 
"Be had nearly every requisite for the hustings, com- 
bined with an extraordinary constitution, which seemed 
to defy excess of labour over rest, and indeed almost 
try other excess of elections. When an ordinary 
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man would have sunk under the exertions of one sucli 
contest, he posted from Brentford to Oxford to help 
Lockhart in his attempt to free that city from the 
nominees of the Duke of Marlborough. He arrived on 
the nomination day, apparently exhausted, at the house 
of Lockhart*s chief supporter, after the candidates had 
gone in to the Town Hall. He had only time for half an 
hoar's rest, when they came out, and the mob as- 
sembled in front of the lodgings of the independent 
candidate. 

" 'What must I say ?' whispered he to one of the 
party. * Stick up for the freedom of Oxford, and 
abuse the Blenheim people.' On this scanty instruc- 
tion he spoke for more than three hours to a mob by 
no means favourably disposed, for the old interests were 
liberal with their liquor. His hearers by degrees 
became attentive, then enthusiastic. He complimented 
them on their superiority to their guzzling co-electors. 
A heavy thunder-cloud was approaching. ' Our candi- 
date,' said he, 'oflfers you not Tawney's nor Hall's 
strong ale, but he offers you independence and — the rain 
from heaven, and here it comes.' It did come, and 
familiarised his hearers with the element most obnoxious 
to the British public ; yet they remained wet through 
till he had done, and while the election lasted roared for 
his speech as soon as the day's poll was declared. 



" The Old Bailey, when he joined its Bar, was very 
different from what it is now. He had men of great 
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Uty to contend with. Guraey, BoUand, Alley, and 

•ews were in possession of the best business, and 

3 of it ; but tlieir younger competitor soon came 

r his full share. All the business was then trans- 

in one court. The judges tried the most im- 

tant cases ; the rest were disposed of by the Recorder 

1 Common Serjeant. Increase of business made a 

»nd court necessary. 

"Mr. Adolphus made his way to the head of the Old 
iley bar in a bold, straightforward course. He was at 
i to conceal his faults nor to advertise his good 
3 ; both were manifested without eifort. His 
success was due to merit alone. He was not retained in 
the Government prosecutions till leaving him out would 
Are been not only invidious but injudicious. It has 
ten been asked why a Tory Government did nothing 
r 90 thorough-going a supporter. The answer, perhaps, 
, that B Government, whatever its politics may be, has 
(jdom more than enough places for those who are 
tabioua and those who are urgent. Adolphus was 
dther. His speeches, as given in newspapers, are 
ssarily imperfect. His delivery was rapid, and 
I every word was distinctly uttered, none but a 
te short-hand writer could keep up with him. The 
; specimen of his eloquence and ingenuity is to be 
ind in his defence of Thistlewood and his accomplices 
their trials for high treason in 1820 (' Howell's 
tate Trials,' vol. xxxiii., pp. 850 to 894.) Viewing 
i diiBculties of the case, the short time he had for 
iparation— being assigned, not retained — and having 
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sat up the whole of the previons night, we may call this 
one of the most admirable pieces of forensic eloquence 
extant. Boldness and subtlety were exquisitdy com- 
bined. The speech, though long, deserves attentive 
perusaL As the prisoners were tried separately, he 
had to make three more on the same facts, wMcb, 
though necessarily deficient in novelty, shows great 
adroitness in applying every fresh incident, and have a 
variety which could only be given by a man of genius. 

^^ Mr. Adolphus retained the lead at the Old Bailey till 
his health declined, and severe illne^ forced him to be 
frequently absent; but whenever he could attend, he was 
sure of being employed. Bodily infirmity alone dis- 
qualified him. His intellect was as strong and acute as 
ever. The failure of health was first evident about the 
year 1834, when he underwent the operation for cataract 
in both eyes most successfully. In this year the Old 
Bailey was converted into the ' Central Criminal 
Court.' 

^' About this time he commenced re-writing the three 
'volumes of the History of the Reign of George the Third/ 
and intended to complete the work in eight, of which^ 
however, he only lived to publish seven. Under severe 
inflictions of disease, he was always cheerful, bearing the 
most painful operations without shrinking, and the most 
dangerous without fear. His strength naturally de- 
clined ; yet his death was unexpected, and nearly sud- 
den. It occurred at the house of his son, Leycester 
Adolphus, on the 16th of July, 1845, his age being 
77. 
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e have already noticed his chief qualifications as a 
r. His style was remarkably pure and simple. 
:d no words too recondite for the comprehension of 
■J, no involution of sentences, no sacrifice of matter 
B sake of point. He was p&rsnasive rather than 
Qianding, but rose into eloquence of a high order 
1 denouncing any indirect or dishonourable practice. 
I defect was insufficient command of temper; but in 
& altercations in which he was engaged, he was seldom, 
:r, the aggressor. To a courteous opponent he was 
r deficient in courtesy ; to his juniors invariably 
1 and considerate. We do not purpose to collect the 
il«rous good things said by him at the Bar ; but one 
t cannot omit. Many remember how Mr. Scarlett 
lued to govern the Court of King's Bench. It was 
marvellous to see how such Judges as Abbott, Bailey, 
_ Jlolrojd, and Littledale, submitted to the dictation of 
; Nisi Prills leader. On one occasion in the 
jttg's Bench, when Scarlett and Adolphus were on 
opposite sides, the former, after snubbing the counsel 
and over-ruling the Court, enquired, ' Are you aware, 
^~^. Adolphua, you are not at the Old Bailey ?' ' I 
^^BBi, sir — for there the Judge presides, not the counsel.' 
^^K " In term Mr. Adolphus dined frequently at the Inner 
^^Bbmple Hall, and a more agreeable companion never sat 
^^Hure. His stores of reading and experience seemed 
^^^exhaustible, and he was singularly free from the fault 
of self repetition. Except on political subjects, his 
knowledge might be called difiuse rather thau profound. 
e had read, probably, more than any man of the French 
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Memoirs, and all such publications, eqieeially about the 
time of the Reyolution. He was a good Latin scholar, 
acquainted with the best classics, and familiar with the 
modern Latinity of Erasmus, Poggius, &c., &c«, whom 
he quoted most aptly. He had read the best Italian 
writers, and seemed to know all the English literature 
of the last century that was good for anything, and 
much that was not. 

^^ Ih the Temple Hall his place will not soon be filled, 
for, without intending any disrespect to the gentlemen 
who dine there, none have yet indicated those instructiye 
and amusing powers which induce civilized men to feed 
it la cannibale Anglais on joints for the pleasure of his 
company. 

'' By his own family and connections Mr. Adolphus was 
beloved and respected as much as possible. Without 
entering into the details of private life, we may say that 
we saw enough of him not to be surprised at this, and 
to doubt whether anyone more truly deserved such 
love and respect." 



THE END. 



T. 0. NswBT, 30, Welbeck Street, CayendiBh Square. 
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